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DEATH OF HON. DAVID EDWARD F1NLEY 



Proceedings in the House 

Friday, January 26, 1917. 

Mr. Lever. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
to this House the death of Hon. David Edward Finley, a 
Member of the House from South Carolina. Mr. Finley's 
death took place at 12.30 o'clock to-day in a sanitarium 
at Charlotte, N. C. I shall ask the House to set aside a 
date later when proper tribute may be paid to the char- 
acter of the distinguished deceased. At this time I offer 
the following resolution. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 470 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. David Edward Finley, a Representative from 
the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members, with such Members 
of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the Speaker an- 
nounced as (he committee on the part of the House Messrs. 
Lever, Aiken, Byrnes of South Carolina, Bailey, Ragsdale, 
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JSfichcjllfifof £oafr:C&o¥na, Moon, Lloyd, Bell, Cox, Black- 
mon, 6oo<lwih "of 'Arkansas, Mann, Steenerson, Madden, 
Kahn, Britt, and Wason. 

Mr. Lever. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Speaker of the House, Hon. Champ Clark, may be 
added to this committee of Members delegated to attend 
the funeral. 

The Speaker. The gentleman asks that the Speaker's 
name be added to this list. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the remaining reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock 
and 43 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, January 27, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Saturday, January 27, 1917. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, its en- 
rolling clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. David £. Finlby, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join a committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to take order for superintending the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 
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Proceedings in the House 



And that the Presiding Officer, upder the second resolu- 
tion, had appointed as the committee on the part of the 
Senate Mr. Tillman, Mr. Smith of South Carolina, Mr. 
Ashurst, Mr. Vardaman, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Fernald. 

Monday, February 5, 1917. 

Mr. Lever. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, February 25, 1917, be set aside for the paying of 
tribute to the life and character of the late Representative 
Finley. 

The Speaker. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Friday, February 23, 1917. 

The Speaker. The Chair assigns Mr. Lever, of South 
Carolina, to preside Sunday over the funeral services. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to 
order by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Lever]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, increase our faith and confidence in Thee that 
we may be reassured of the eternal values, as we here 
assemble to take cognizance of the life, character, and 
public service of two deceased Mentbers of the Congress 
of the United States, that their work may live as an 
inspiration to those who shall come after them. The good 
men do becomes immortal, since it is woven into the 
tissues of the soul. Quicken all that is truest and best 
in us that we may leave behind us a worthy record and 
build for ourselves a character which shall stand the test 
of time and eternity. Be graciously near to the colleagues, 
friends, and stricken families of those who have passed 
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to the beyond, and encourage them to hope for a brighter 
day in that realm where sorrows shall be forever banished 
and love reign supreme. And glory and praise be Thine 
through Him who said, M He that believeth on me shall 
never die.** Amen. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Lever, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 25, 1917, be set apart for 

addresses upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. 

David E. Finley, late a Representative of the State of South 

Carolina. 

Mr. Aiken. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tions. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 
David E. Finley, late a Member of this House from the State of 
South Carolina. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career the House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, 
shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The question was taken, and the resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to. 
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Address of Mr. Aiken, of South Carolina 

Mr. Speaker: The success or failure of human life is 
measured not by years but by deeds. Those who find a 
place in history may have wisely used a single opportunity 
or they may have climbed, inch by inch, by means of that 
precision of judgment, that mental poise which compel 
success. To this latter class belonged our dear and 
lamented friend, David Edward Finley, in respect to 
whose memory we have assembled here to-day, solemnly 
to record our last affectionate tributes. 

Mr. Finley was the dean of the South Carolina delega- 
tion, and as this term implies a kind of paternal interest 
of a senior in the welfare of his coworkers of shorter 
service it likewise permits greater freedom in counseling 
with his coworkers. It is to his credit that he never at- 
tempted to use his seniority for selfish purposes, but as 
an elder brother he was the harmonizer of any little mis- 
understandings that might have arisen between members 
of our delegation. 

While our friend was cut off in the prime of life, it has 
been given to few men to have served State and Nation so 
long, so faithfully, and so conspicuously. When a young 
man he served for several years in both branches of the 
legislature of his beloved Carolina and he has been elected 
nine times, consecutively, to this body. Death found him 
at his post of duty. v 

Sad and even terrible as death is to finite comprehen- 
sion, viewed as a part of the plan of an All-Wise Provi- 
dence, we must assume that it is never ill-timed. The 
Husbandman knows best when the grain should be gar- 
nered. 
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Our departed friend has tasted again and again of that 
well-merited applause that has been given so bountifully 
by an admiring, yea, a loving constituency. He has been 
spared the cup of disappointment that sooner or later 
comes to most men in public life, no matter how unselfish 
or how devoted has been their service. 

For nearly a quarter of a century he has been an 
architect in the building of this Nation, in the most mo- 
mentous period of its history. He was spared the engulf- 
ing horrors of the world war that even now is knocking 
at our door and that may upset the constructive legisla- 
tion passed in this country during the last half century. 
He lived through the morning, through the warm and 
glowing noontide, and even into the lengthening shadows 
of the evening. Then may we not say with the poet: 

Sunset and evening star, and after that the dark, 

And may there be no mourning at the bar when I embark. 

But, " He was my friend, faithful and just to me." He 
was the friend of hundreds of others in this body. His 
affable disposition, his frank and manly bearing, his hon- 
esty, his courage and independence, his splendid ability, 
his faithfulness to family, friends, and duty, his charity 
of opinion made him a general favorite. We can not see 
him across the open grave. We can not interpret the 
mystery of Providence that has taken him away. We see 
M through a glass darkly," but looking backward we re- 
call the many endearing associations that melt the heart 
with pity and open the fountains of the soul. 

" The stars go down to rise upon a fairer shore." While 
we may not see them beyond the horizon we do not doubt 
the fact Looking through our tears may we not hope 
that the spirit of our dear departed friend has found its 
setting beyond the shadows in the bosom of a merciful 
Savior. ^ 
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Address of Mr. Lloyd, of Missouri 

Mr. Speaker: It is with genuine sorrow that I contem- 
plate the death of David E. Finley. I knew him inti- 
mately for nearly 18 years. We were genuine friends. I 
had opportunity to learn of his splendid characteristics 
and of his slight shortcomings as well. There was not as 
much of imperfection in his life as is found with most of 
us who survive him. He was a man of strictest integrity, 
honest, and reliable in every regard. He was a man of 
splendid intellect His education was largely that which 
comes from careful study of environment and current 
events. He was a man of unusual poise, more so when I 
first knew him than in the last three or four years. During 
this later period he had much more of affliction than 
his colleagues knew. He seldom referred to his own ills, 
but was at all times pleasant and courteous to his asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Finley, in his official career, became something of 
an expert in postal matters. For 16 years he was a mem- 
ber of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee of the 
House. But few, if any, of his associates knew as much 
of the intricate workings of the Post Office Department in 
all of its branches as he did. He was especially consider- 
ate of the welfare and proper compensation of the em- 
ployees. He had taken unusual interest in the develop- 
ment of the Rural Delivery Service, and saw its growth to 
its present enormous proportion. He was a factor in 
framing the postal savings bank law and parcel post legis- 
lation, and, in fact, has been active in connection with all 
the legislation affecting the Postal Service during his ca- 
reer in Congress. 

Mr. Finley interested himself in all legislation, and had 
decided conviction about every public question. He was 
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a conscientious advocate of what he thought was best for 
the country. 

Mr. Finley was devoted to his family and friends. He 
had frequently expressed his solicitude for his family and 
had spoken of them with the greatest affection. He, more 
than once, expressed the hope that he might live to see his 
children educated and in successful business. His am- 
bition in this regard was not fully realized, but was 
nearly so. 

Mr. Finley was a firm believer in the Christian religion 
and devoted to the tenets of his church. In one of his last 
conversations with me he said, M I am not living in every 
particular as I should, but no one has a more abiding 
faith in Christ as the Savior of the world than I have. I 
believe the Bible is inspired of God." 

It is strange, from our standpoint, that a man in the 
prime of life with such capabilities should be called hence, 
but if we believe in and accept the truth of the Bible these 
conditions, which we can not explain, work out in the end 
for the real good of mankind. 

At Mr. Finley's home town, York, S. C, there seemed to 
be every evidence of the genuine affection on the part of 
those who knew him best He lived in an ideal southern 
home, surrounded by that simplicity and hospitality which 
is only found in the southern city. With the simplest 
burial services, on an ideal day, Mr. Finley was laid at 
rest in a beautiful cemetery near his home. His life work 
is done, but his life is not ended, for he will live in the 
memory of those who knew him and who have learned of 
his deeds long after this generation shall have passed 
away. 
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Address op Mr. Byrnes, of South Carolina 

Mr. Speaker: Of the six men who with myself con- 
stituted the South Carolina delegation in this House in 
the Sixty-second Congress three have departed this life. 
First we lost our beloved friend George Legare; then, in 
November, 1916, Ed Ellerbe, who is so pleasantly remem- 
bered by his colleagues, passed away; and now our good 
friend Judge Finley has left us. Mr. Speaker, I loved 
these three men, and to-day, as I recall my pleasant asso- 
ciation with them in this body, I am overwhelmed in 
sadness. 

To his colleagues from South Carolina, as well as his 
friends from other States, the announcement of Mr. Fin- 
ley's death, on January 26 last, came as a shock, for while 
we knew that he was ill we did not dream that his illness 
was so serious as to endanger his life. And, Mr. Speaker, 
the universal expression of genuine and sincere sorrow 
that greeted the sad announcement in this Chamber tes- 
tified most eloquently to his great personal popularity 
with his colleagues. 

David Edward Finley was born at Trenton, Ark., on 
February 28, 1861. His father was David M. Finley, and 
his mother, prior to her marriage, was Elizabeth Mcll- 
waine. They were South Carolinians, and when their son 
was but 4 years of age they returned to York County, S. C. 
While Mr. Finley was but a child both his parents died, 
and he was reared by his uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Campbell. He was educated in the common schools 
of the county, and later attended the South Carolina Col- 
lege, from the law department of which he graduated in 
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1885. He immediately entered upon the practice of law 
at Yorkville and quickly became a successful practitioner. 
In 1889 he was married to Miss Elizabeth L. Gist, of 
Yorkville. 

Mr. Finley early in life became active in politics and in 
1890 he was a candidate for the house of representatives 
in the general assembly. The Democratic Party in 1890 
was split into two factions as separate and distinct as are 
the two great parties of the Nation to-day. Mr. Finley 
aligned himself with what was known as the reform fac- 
tion and was elected to the legislature. After serving two 
years as a member of the house he became a candidate 
for the State senate in 1892 and was elected. In 1898 he 
was elected to Congress and from that day until the day 
of his death he continued to represent the fifth congres- 
sional district of South Carolina in this House. Had he 
lived until March 4 he would have completed a service of 
18 years, a congressional career longer than that of any 
man who has ever represented the State of South Carolina 
in this body, and remarkably long in view of the fact that 
he was opposed every two years by strong men who sought 
the Democratic nomination. Last year he again went be- 
fore his people seeking reelection and after a bitter con- 
test he was reelected by a substantial majority to represent 
his district in the Sixty-fifth Congress. I must say that I 
rejoice that this is true, for Mr. Finley was a proud man 
and I sincerely believe that if, after his long years of 
service, he had been defeated he would have died with a 
broken heart But once more crowned with the loyalty 
and fidelity of the people he loved dearly I know in his 
last hours of consciousness his heart went out in gratitude 
to the good people who had so signally honored him. 

If I attempted to make any extended reference to the 
legislative achievements of Mr. Finley in this House I 
would consume more time than I desire. I could refer to 
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his service on the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, where as the ranking Democrat he shared with 
the distinguished chairman of that committee the labor 
and honor incident to the development of the postal sys- 
tem during the last six years. I can truthfully say that I 
believe that he was the best friend the rural free-delivery 
carriers of the Nation had in this House and that he was 
equally loyal to the city letter carriers. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that if these exercises are to serve their purpose 
something more than these facts should be recorded. All 
men are born, live, and die. Many attain success in their 
life's work, but only a few are selected from among their 
fellows for honor and distinction, and I believe that on an 
occasion, of this kind we should endeavor to record and 
emphasize those traits of character which caused the de- 
ceased to attain distinction and success. I believe the 
dominant features of Mr. Finley's character were his 
courage and independence of thought He was first 
elected to office at a time when men of courage and of 
independence were in demand in South Carolina, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that his early success was due 
to the recognition by his people of these commendable 
virtues. Early in his career in the legislature of his State 
he demonstrated his independence. Though his sym- 
pathies were with the reform faction he refused to be 
bound by them and refused to enter a caucus of that 
faction, declaring it to be wrong for one group of Demo- 
crats to caucus against another group of Democrats. He 
was an old-time dyed-in-the-wool Democrat who believed 
so ardently in the doctrine of State rights that he gave the 
name of " State Rights " to one of the five sons who to-day 
mourn his death. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who knew him intimately have 
always admired his independence and courage. No 
stronger illustration of these traits of his character could 
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be given than his attitude on the Panama Canal tolls 
question, when President Wilson asked Congress to re- 
verse its action exempting vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade from the payment of tolls. We can all recall what 
a bitter contest was waged in this House on that ques- 
tion. Mr. Finley was one of those who in order to com- 
ply with the request of the President would have to 
reverse himself. Notwithstanding the request of the 
President was unanimously approved of by the press of 
South Carolina, and notwithstanding the fact that his 
friends, who believed he would injure himself politi- 
cally, pleaded with him to change, he stuck to his posi- 
tion and voted against the request of the President and 
against the majority of his party. In his speech on 
that measure he ably defended his position, declaring 
that he stood by the Democratic platform, and, among 
other things, said : 

The President has performed his duty as he views it I, as a 
Member of the United States Congress, have my duty to perform, 
and while it is with great regret that it will not be in support of 
the President's position and in accord with the views of many of 
my friends, I must vote according to the dictates of my own con- 
science. While, on account of weaknesses such as the flesh is 
heir to, I, in the opinion of some, may not have always been able 
to live up to the standard, yet my admiration is unbounded for the 
man described in the last clause of the fourth verse of the fifteenth 
Psalm. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indicative of the character of Mr. 
Finley that he should look to the Scriptures for his ideal 
of a man. The clause referred to reads as follows: " He 
that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not" That 
was his idea of a man, and though he believed in this 
canal-tolls matter that he was acting to " his own hurt," 
he changed not. It must be said of him during all his 
career in this House he never hesitated to declare his 
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position on any question, regardless of the effect it might 
have upon his political fortunes. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall ever miss my friend Judge Finley. 
I know not how he acquired the title of " Judge," but it 
was thus that I always addressed him. In turn he always 
called me "Bud," and I think it accurately typified the 
fatherly interest he displayed in me, and for that matter 
in all of the younger men in our delegation. It'is inevi- 
table that among Members serving from the samp State 
there should at times arise some conflict of interest, some 
conflict of ambitions, and whenever it can be truly said, 
as it can of Mr. Finley, that he was loved by every mem- 
ber of his own delegation, it is indeed an eloquent tribute 
to the personal side of his character. With us he was 
always fair, and he was always square. He was thought- 
ful, and he was generous. He never attempted to pro- 
mote his own interest if in so doing he worked an in- 
jury to any one of his colleagues. Instead of courting pub- 
licity he avoided it, but whenever as chairman of our dele- 
gation he thought it incumbent upon him to issue a state- 
ment to the press as to the attitude of the delegation on 
any pending measure we knew that he would scrupu- 
lously guard the interests of each and every one of us. It 
is not surprising that such a man was loved by his col- 
leagues. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while the confidence and respect of 
our colleagues is desirable, even more desirable is the con- 
tinued confidence and love of one's neighbors at home, the 
people among whom a man lives, and who by reason of 
their daily contact with him are best able to judge what 
manner of man he is. The place Judge Finley occupied 
in the affections of his neighbors was readily appreciated 
by those who attended his funeral services at York and 
saw the thousands of people who by their presence sought 
to show their love for the friend who was gone. Only a 
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few of them could secure admission to the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church where the services were held, 
and of which church Mr. Finley was for years a mem- 
ber. The others asked no greater privilege than that they 
be allowed to stand with bared heads as from the church 
the body of their friend was borne to its resting place. 
These were his true friends, the people who knew him and 
understood him; in whose homes he was known and wel- 
comed; whose joys and sorrows had been his joys and sor- 
rows. As his remains were lowered into the grave there 
were tears in the eyes of strong men, men who had fol- 
lowed him for years and now realized he was no more. 
As I looked into their honest faces unbidden tears came 
into my own eyes and my heart went out to those people 
because they loved my friend. I believe if they were here 
to-day they would join me in saying of him : 

He was a friend of truth, of soul sincere; 

In action faithful, and in honor clear; 

Who broke no promises, served no private ends, 

Sought no title and forsook no friends. 
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Mr. Speaker. Thirty-three years is usually considered 
the average span of human life. Our well-beloved friend, 
David Edward Finley, lived 56 years. Twenty-four of 
these years were spent in public service — 6 in the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina, 18 in the National House of 
Representatives. At the time of his death he had been 
elected for two more years here. He was a prime favor- 
ite at home and a prime favorite here. He took high 
rank as a legislator both in the State legislature and the 
Federal Congress. He made a specialty of postal matters. 
To master the details of the elaborate, delicate, and in- 
tricate postal machine, the greatest business machine in 
the world, is enough for one man. To this vast business, 
with its almost countless phases, Mr. Finley devoted his 
time, his energies, and his ability with singular devo- 
tion. On that subject his information was encyclopedic. 
He was deeply interested in the work in all its branches. 
He was especially interested in the welfare of the em- 
ployees in the Postal Service and was highly appreciated 
by them. All over the land are thousands of men and 
women whose situation is better and whose lives are hap- 
pier by reason of his efforts in their behalf. They should 
bless his name forever. He was their friend, indeed. 

Mr. Finley did not spend much time in speechmaking, 
nevertheless he was a clear, forceful, luminous speaker. 
His forte was work, work, work. 

He was laid away to his final rest on a perfect day — 
warm, bright, balmy. His mourning constituents by the 
thousands followed him to the grave and banked it with 
flowers, thereby attesting their love and esteem. 
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In private life Mr. Finley was a delightful companion, 
interesting, jovial, generous, and kind. 

Serving with him almost a score of years, appreciat- 
ing his fine qualities and his valuable service to his 
country and his kind, I formed for him a close friend- 
ship, which survives the grave. His whole career may be 
appropriately summed up in the sentence, "He went 
about doing good." 
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Mr. Speaker: I first met Mr. Finley when the Fifty- 
eighth Congress convened in its first session, 1903. I had 
been appointed a member of the Post Office Committee, 
of which he already had been a member for three or four 
years. A sincere friendship sprang up between us and it 
was to me a pleasant thing to be associated with him in 
the labors on that committee. Although, as has been 
stated, he was a man of strong convictions, especially 
political convictions, it so happened that we were in dis- 
agreement but very rarely. Of course, on a question of 
party politics we differed radically, but such questions 
are few, comparatively, to the many questions that arise 
for consideration in Congress, and on many occasions Mr. 
Finley remarked to me that it was strange that he and I, 
he thought, voted together of tener than any two men in the 
House of Representatives. One of the questions of the 
day when I first entered Congress was the question of 
railway and ship subsidies. The Post Office bill had car- 
ried for many years special pay for one or two railroads 
over and above what all other railroads of the country 
received and, although it was in the region of the country 
represented by Mr. Finley, he objected to any favoritism; 
he wanted everybody treated alike and he opposed it, as 
did the present chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], but the majority party on 
the committee voted for those provisions, and so it hap- 
pened on this question we were agreed and we made the 
fight on the floor until after a session or two both of those 
items, which were sought to be included in the appro- 
priation bill, disappeared and the policy of a subsidy was 
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dropped. It was not a political question, but it was one 
that concerned the welfare of the Postal Service. 

As stated by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lloyd] 
and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], he 
was a true friend of the Rural Free Delivery Service. 
There are few, if any, members of the committee who have 
done so much to extend and develop that service. Mr. Fin- 
ley believed that the Postal Service was one of the greatest 
governmental functions that we have. He believed that 
it did more to consolidate and unify the people, to create 
a general public sentiment and solidarity among the peo- 
ple. The question of the exchange of literature through 
the periodical press, the distribution of commodities 
through the development of the parcel post he believed 
was a very great element in the development of the coun- 
try. He took an interest, as has already been stated, in all 
branches of that great service. I think it is perfectly fair 
to say that he had more to do, or at least as much to do, 
as any Member of either House in the formulation and 
enactment of the so-called classification act of 1907, which 
put the employees of the Postal Service, who were em- 
braced within the terms, upon a better footing, not so de- 
pendent upon the autocrats of the bureaus, and gave them 
assurance that by faithful service they would eventually 
be promoted to higher places. He took special interest 
also in the development of the Parcel Post Service. He 
introduced bills on that subject five or six years before 
the measure was enacted into law. His first idea was for 
a Parcel Post Service on the rural routes. 

Later on he extended it to the whole country. I heard 
him often declare, and it shows the soundness of his 
thinking, that this proposed Parcel Post Service was a 
freight service and that it should pay its way both in 
handling and transportation; that every man who wanted 
commodities transported and delivered should pay the 
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cost thereof; and that it should not be a burden on the tax- 
payers of the country. And in order to carry out this idea, 
as one of the members of the conferees on the parcel-post 
bill between the two Houses in 1912 he favored the adop- 
tion of the zone system as the only system whereby this 
service could be made to pay its way. 

He was a man, as has been said, of strong convictions, 
and there was one subject that we discussed together very 
often, and that was the theory of the separation of powers 
in government He adhered strictly not only to the doc- 
trine of State rights, but he believed in the original the- 
ories in regard to the separation of powers upon which 
this Government is founded and upon which the Constitu- 
tion was written. He regretted that a tendency had been 
manifest for many years on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government to encroach upon the coordi- 
nate branch, the legislative, and he did what he could to 
resist this tendency. At every session, both during Re- 
publican and Democratic administration, bills appeared 
that were originated in the departments which had a tend- 
ency to diminish the authority and the dignity and the 
power of Congress; and these he resisted. 

In discussing this subject with Mr. Finley he often re- 
ferred to the remarkable change in the British constitu- 
tion with reference to this subject of separation of powers 
and to the fact that there and in most European govern- 
ments, starting out with absolutism a few hundred years 
ago, the popular branch of the legislature has gradually 
absorbed the executive. Take the House of Commons, 
for instance. By the unwritten law and practice the mem- 
bers of the cabinet must be members of the house, and 
must belong to the dominant party. These cabinet of- 
ficers, 18 or 20 in number, are really the administrators. 
They constitute together an executive body. It thus has 
happened that over there, instead of the executive en- 
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croaching upon the legislative branch the legislative 
branch has actually absorbed a large part of the executive 
functions, thereby augmenting the power of the people 
who elect their representatives. 

The tendency here seems to be in the opposite direc- 
tion. So we elect a dictator once in four years, and the 
Houses of Congress are transformed from coordinate 
branches to ratification meetings of the decrees of the 
Executive power. This was a tendency which Mr. Finley 
feared. He feared it was destructive of our institutions. 

Only last summer, when a question between Congress 
and the executive branch involving these matters to some 
extent was in conference between the two Houses and he 
was unable to be present he requested me, knowing that 
I agreed with him, to speak his views on the subject 

Personally Mr. Finley was a delightful companion. He 
had no enemies, so far as I ever knew. All were his 
friends. He made few speeches, but he was an effective 
speaker and was an able debater. I remember only a 
year or two ago, while he was discussing the question of 
the proper limitation of the Executive authority over the 
matter of appointments, and he declared himself a friend 
of civil service limited to its proper sphere, but did not 
want it extended to executive functionaries, some one 
asked him if the Democratic Party did not agree with An- 
drew Jackson that "to the victor belongs the spoils**? 
He replied, "Andrew Jackson was born in my district, 
but my people were Democrats long before his day." 

I was one of the committee of Congress to attend the 
funeral on the 28th of January last, and went to York with 
that committee. Certainly the large attendance and the 
manifest sorrow on the part of all in that community was 
an evidence of the high esteem and love in which they 
held him. They believed he was their friend and he de- 
served their confidence. The good that he has done will 
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live long after this generation. He ought to be, and prob- 
ably will be, remembered by the hundreds of thousands 
of postal employees throughout the country for many gen- 
erations. It has been well said : 

♦ * * He 
That, through the channels of the state, 
Conveys the people's wish, is great; 
His name is pure; his fame is free. 

On the morning of the funeral it was cloudy and it 
threatened rain. As we stood near the grave and the last 
wreaths of flowers were brought by loving hands the sky 
cleared and the sun shone brightly and it was as warm as 
a day in June. To many of us it seemed like a sign of 
promise of a fairer day in the life to come. 

There is no death; the thing that we call death 
Is but another, sadder name for life, 
Which is itself an insufficient name, 
Faint recognition of that unknown Life, 
That Power whose shadow is the universe. 
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Mr. Speaker: When the Creator of this world reached 
into space and in His omnipotent hands molded this 
sphere and sent it down the aisles of time toward eternity 
He made man in His own image and with the power of 
thought and direction, limiting his time on earth and 
making for him a place in eternity. I know of no better 
way to describe man's sojourn here than in the couplet 
of Burns, wherein he says: 

Like a snowflake on the river — 
A moment white, then gone forever. 

Our deceased friend, following the path that all men 
must tread, has heard the last call to duty, has performed 
the last service for his country, has seen the last glorious 
sunrise and wonderfully beautiful sunset in the land that 
he loved so well, and has separated from time and passed 
into eternity. 

David Edward Finley was a man of strong convictions, 
of strong will, and of great moral and physical courage. 
In the discharge of his duty he was not moved merely by 
the desire to serve himself or to please those in whose 
hands lay his political future. More than once have I dis- 
cussed expediency with him, and the conclusion of every 
discussion was his determination to do that which he be- 
lieved was right and that which he believed would bring 
the greatest benefit to those whom he represented here. 
He was a partisan in politics and was sectional in his 
views. He loved and believed in the South and always he 
strove to do those things that would add to her glory and 
give her the place to which her service in the past, as well 
as the present, entitle her. 
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I shall always remember the day in York when we were 
called there to do honor to him, the great throng that 
gathered there and the universal expression of regret that 
their good friend, their wise counselor, and eminent states- 
man had been called away. There seemed to be but one 
thought, and that a desire to pay just tribute to him whom 
they would meet no more in this land. It was a wonderful 
day in January; the sun shone like a day in early summer, 
and there was a feeling in the air that winter was behind 
us and that spring had come, and it seemed to me that 
this was as it should be. He believed in the South and 
longed to serve the South. It was but fitting, therefore, 
that she should have had her soft zephyrs and wonderful 
climate at their very best when it came to the parting of 
ways between him and the State he loved so well. 

In paying tribute to the memory of the late George S. 
Legare, Mr, Finley quoted : 

The living are the only dead; 
The dead live, nevermore to die* 

And this thought was with me as I looked upon his grave 
piled high with beautiful floral tributes, whose aroma 
filled the air, and whose beauty spoke of the spirit that 
had prompted their being placed there by the hands of 
those who loved and trusted him. As the tall pines of his 
Southland, swept by gentle winds, sing his lullaby, he 
sleeps, resting only until the sounding of the great sum- 
mons which we all must answer. His brave spirit but 
awaits the call into a new life where the sable wings of 
death are never spread. 
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Mr. Speaker: David Edward Finley and I were sworn 
in as Members of the Fifty-sixth Congress in December, 
1899 — he as a Democrat, I as a Republican. While we 
differed in politics that fact never interfered with our 
personal relations. In fact, the subordination of party 
politics in the personal relations of Members is one of 
the distinctive and pleasurable features of membership 
in this House. We soon learned that we were both born 
on the same day, in the same year, and that we were 
exactly of the same age. From that time until the date 
of his death we were staunch friends. For years we cele- 
brated our birthday together. 

He was elected to every succeeding term of Congress 
and served nearly 18 years in this House. That in itself 
is the best testimonial to his worth as a legislator and a 
man. No citizen of the Republic can hope to be elected to 
a seat in Congress unless he has the unbounded confidence 
of a majority of the electors in his district The fathers of 
the Constitution intended that the Members of the House 
of Representatives should go to the people frequently in 
order that they may receive the mandate of those people 
on great public questions. Every two years we have to 
give an account of our stewardship to those whose com- 
missions we bear. While in recent years it frequently 
has been asserted that the term of Members of the House 
should be extended, I believe it is a wise provision of the 
fundamental law that Members should be elected every 
two years. 

For eight successive elections after his first term Mr. 
Finley was commissioned by his friends and neighbors, 
the people among whom he lived and who knew him best, 
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to continue to represent them in this House. That he 
represented them well and faithfully we who were per- 
mitted to be his colleagues know full well. We can cheer- 
fully testify to the faith with which he performed his 
services to them, to his State, and to his country. 

In his private relations he was a fond and devoted hus- 
band, a kind and indulgent father. In this hour of their 
sorrow we pour out our sympathy to his bereaved family. 

He was a man of sterling qualities, loyal and devoted 
in his friendships. He despised sham, and on the other 
hand respected and admired ability and honesty of 
purpose. 

He has answered the last roll call. He has been gath- 
ered to his fathers. We with whom he served so faith- 
fully, so honestly, so devotedly will ever cherish his 
memory. 
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Mr. Speaker: It is only just and right that we are gath- 
ered here to-day to pay respect to the memory of our de- 
parted friend and colleague who gave 18 consecutive years 
of his life to the service of the Nation. So well had he 
served his district that only recently his people had re- 
turned him for two years more, and had his life been 
spared he would have rounded out 20 years of service on 
the floor of this House. There are few and rare instances 
where constituencies reward the sterling worth of mind 
and devotion to duty of a Representative by such a long 
period of service. This unbroken preferment is an elo- 
quent testimonial by the people whom he represented of 
their deep appreciation of his high character and great 
ability. It is the longest continuous service of any Repre- 
sentative from the Palmetto State. This was due in no 
small measure to his independence of thought and free- 
dom of action, clear convictions on national questions, 
devotion to what he believed sound principles, combined 
with a warm sympathy for the downtrodden and op- 
pressed and a lavish generosity in giving within his means 
to any and all causes that appealed to him. He never 
wavered on questions of principle and was never a strad- 
dler on party questions. His unquestioned personal cour- 
age would not permit his stand on any public question 
to be in doubt He possessed the courage of his convic- 
tions and never feared to express them. By reason of 
these admirable traits of character his political following 
grew to be a personal attachment, and those who were at 
first only political adherents became devoted and faith- 
ful friends. 

I did not know Dave Finley intimately until my asso- 
ciation with him here, although, of course, I knew of him 
through his public life, as everyone else in my State knew 
him. But after coming here and being in close association 
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with him I formed a deep affection for him which daily 
increased until the time of his death. His warm cordi- 
ality and open-heartedness, his ever willingness to aid and 
assist, his kindly suggestions and wise counsel endeared 
him to me, and his death was a personal bereavement 

In no other place does a man stand so much upon his 
own merits as in this body, and here David E. Finley will 
be remembered by his colleagues as a man of force and 
conviction, of clear and honest intellect and thought, 
faithful and painstaking in the performance of his duties, 
and ever willing to place at the disposal of a brother 
Member his vast store of knowledge of affairs gained by 
personal experience. His counsel was consequently 
sought and his judgment given great consideration. He 
did not believe in radicalism or any " isms," but was al- 
ways a progressive and conservative thinker; the consci- 
entious, fearless Representative of his people and the 
whole Nation. There was never any narrowness in his 
views, and being a man who believed in his own opinion 
and who knew the honesty thereof he had faith in his 
fellow man, and he accorded to others who differed with 
him a high respect for the honesty of their views. 

If his public life as a Representative excited admiration, 
it was his private life as a man which made him worthy 
of the highest respect and esteem — it was never open 
to question. He was a tender, loving husband; a fond, 
devoted father; a consistent Christian, and an upright, 
creditable citizen. 

Possessing an open and courageous nature, he despised 
deceit He was never a hypocrite in politics or religion. 
Truly he was — 

One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, tho' right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 
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Mr. Speaker : It is indeed a sad occasion to all of us who 
knew the Hon. David E. Finley personally. It was my 
pleasure to have known him before his election to Con- 
gress 18 years ago. He was elected to the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress and served continuously until his death January 26, 
1917. I had the pleasure of serving with him on the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads for a number of 
years, consequently I had a good opportunity to know of 
the good work he did as a Representative. He was an 
able man and always ready to serve his constituents to 
the end that he might be of real value to those who had 
honored him with their votes and their confidence. He 
was not afraid to express his opinion on any subject in 
which his people were interested. He was not quick to 
make up his mind, nor did he jump at conclusions, but 
always in a quiet and modest way he thought out the best 
plan to reach that which in his judgment would best sub- 
serve the needs of his people. He was brave and yet he 
had the quality of persuasiveness. He was determined 
and yet not obstinate. He had convictions peculiar to 
himself, but did not manifest unpleasantness if one failed 
to agree with him. Withal he was a splendid type of 
southern manhood and was proud of his section and his 
people. He did many valuable things during his service 
in Congress, I remember his keen interest in the rural 
free delivery of mail, and he never lost an opportunity to 
do anything he could to better the conditions of the rural 
population. He was always on the alert in the increase of 
compensation of rural letter carriers and was always 
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ready to take the initiative for them, and much credit is 
due him for advanced legislation along this line. He had 
a jovial disposition and always had a kind word for those 
he liked. He enjoyed diversion and would often indulge 
in conversational levity to make himself agreeable and 
to afford pleasure and gratification to those around him. 
He was my friend and my relative and I feel keenly his 
departure. 

I was the recipient of many valuable suggestions from 
him in matters which involved the interest of my people. 
He was a good lawyer and his opinion on matters of law 
was valuable to the country and his colleagues in the Halls 
of Congress. 

I remember, and was happy, to have done him a favor 
before he was elected to Congress; it was early in the 
morning of the day of his first primary election. I was 
in the town of York and stepped into the store of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Will Gist, the best male friend he had 
in the world, and I found him visibly disturbed because 
he could find no one on election day to take charge of his 
business so that he might go out upon the streets and use 
his influence for his friend and brother. I volunteered 
my services, which were accepted, and took charge of the 
business of Mr. Gist for the day. This was the occasion of 
the warm friendship which sprung up between Mr. Finley 
and myself soon after I first came to Congress. We often 
discussed this incident and he as often expressed his high 
appreciation of what appeared to him to be a sacrifice on 
my part 

Mr. Finley was yet a young man, and would not have 
been 56 years old until next Wednesday, the last day of 
February. His death was sad and so unexpected to those 
of us who were not with him during his illness. I have 
been told that his last campaign had much to do with his 
physical condition before his death. So anxious was 
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he to succeed that he overtaxed his strength. So 
proud was he of his family and so solicitous of their 
welfare, happiness, and pleasure he drew too heavily 
upon his brain and body. He hardly knew his physical 
strength; consequently was oblivious to any limit to hu- 
man endurance. He talked freely to me occasionally, and 
on several occasions spoke so endearingly of his wife and 
of her sacrifices for him and the many things, she had 
done to aid him in the success he had attained. He had a 
genuine father's pride in his boys and spoke of them as 
his " family regiment," and how proud he was of them 
and how happy he would be when they were all grown 
and settled in the world and became strong and useful 
men in life. He told me of his girls, and how tender, lov- 
ing, and obedient they were and how anxiously they 
awaited his return when separated from them, and how 
delighted they were over all his successes. To these, 
one and all, we tender our sincerest sympathy. 

I attended the last rites and ceremonies of our departed 
friend. It was gratifying to me to see people from all the 
walks of life there to pay honor to the one in death whom 
they loved in life. As we followed the lifeless form of our 
colleague and friend to the quiet cemetery I was reminded 
of the heartaches of the bereaved family, how much they 
would miss him, but they can find solace in the knowl- 
edge of his goodness to them and of his never-ceasing de- 
votion to each and all of them — 

When through the deep waters I call thee to go, 
The rivers of woe shaU not thee overflow, 
For I will be with thee, thy troubles to bless, 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 

We can not understand the dispensation of Providence. 
We have seen the young, the strong, the active ones taken 
from our midst while yet able and willing to continue the 
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good work assigned to them. We have seen the great and 
the small alike taken from us, and that without warning. 

The axman Death deals right and left, 
And flowers fall, as well as oaks. 

And while our colleague has been taken from us almost 
in the zenith of his manhood, his memory will remain 
with us and his influence for good will be felt for years to 
come. 

We hardly get ourselves prepared for life until death 
calls us. Our departed friend had just been reelected to 
Congress by an overwhelming majority and no doubt felt 
that he was just entering the most important stage of his 
life. He had apparently as much guaranty of continued 
vigor and strength as any Member of this body, and I am 
sure felt a sense of safety in the continuation of the good 
will and friendship of his colleagues on both sides of the 
House. How important it is that we should all remember 
the words of Samuel, " Truly as the Lord liveth and as 
thy soul liveth, there is but a step between me and death." 
His good work has been brought to a close. His activities 
have ceased. His voice is hushed. But there is a home 
beyond the sky and removed from this life of trial and 
vicissitudes, where rest may be complete and where com- 
panionship will have no end. 

Tell me, ye winged winds, 

That round my pathway roar, 

Do ye not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no more? 

Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the West, 

Where, free from toil and pain, 

The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered, " No." 
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Tell met thou mighty deep, 

Whose billows round me play. 

Knowfet thou some favored spot, 

Some island far away, 

Where wefery man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs — 

Where sorrow never lives 

And friendship never dies? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, M No." 

And thou, serenest moon. 

That, with such holy face, 

Dost look upon the earth 
• Asleep in night's embrace; 

Tell me, in all thy round 

Hast thou not seen some spot 

Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, " No." 

Tell me, my secret soul, 

O, tell me, Hope and Faith, 

Is there no resting place 

From sorrow, sin, and death? 

Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be blest, 

Where grief may find a balm, 

And weariness a rest? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings and whispered, " Yes, in heaven. 1 
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Mr, Speaker: Little did I think When I entered Con* 
gress in December, 1915, that I would be called upon, 
after such a short lapse of time, to pay my last tribute 
to my friend Judge Finley. While I did not know Judge 
Finley as intimately as the members of my delegation 
who had served for years with him, I had heard of him 
and knew of his splendid character and ability long be- 
fore I came to Washington. 

Judge Finley was a man who never hesitated to take 
what he considered the right position in all public mat- 
ters regardless of public opinion. In the change of times 
in politics in South Carolina, regardless of the way the 
tide turned, he was always true to his convictions and 
always true to his party. 

In the history of South Carolina on more than one occa- 
sion from a political standpoint it would have been very 
much to Judge Finley's advantage to have gone with the 
tide and listened to the voice of the majority of the 
people, but in each instance of this kind he stood out 
clearly as a man who could not be influenced by the 
public voice if it was against his own principle to follow. 

Judge Finley started his political career in one of the 
legislative bodies of South Carolina, where he was consid- 
ered one of the strong men of that body; and, while he has 
achieved great things in the political world, I do not 
think his political success was as great as his profes- 
sional success. 

South Carolina has developed few lawyers who sur- 
passed him. Judge Finley possessed qualities which a 
great many men in the legal profession do not possess. 
It has been my observation that as a rule a lawyer who is 
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a strong advocate before the jury does not study his case 
and prepare the law as thoroughly as the lawyer who 
is not such a strong advocate. The strong advocate gen- 
erally relies upon his ability before the jury to win his 
cases, whereas the man who can not advocate his case 
strongly and realizes this fact generally prepares his cases 
more thoroughly. Judge Finley was not only an ex- 
tremely strong advocate before the jury but also a stu- 
dent, and had a reputation among the bar of South Caro- 
lina of being a very dangerous opponent in the trial of 
any case. 

When I was elected to Congress, as I have stated, I did 
not know Judge Finley very well personally, but as soon 
as the returns were announced he wrote me a very warm 
personal letter, stating that he was inclosing me a list of 
the committees, and so forth, of the House and that he 
wanted me to feel free to call upon him for any assistance 
he could give me in committee appointments and in any 
other way. I took advantage of his offer and from the 
time I came to Congress until the time of his death I had 
no stronger friend or abler adviser than Judge Finley. 

I always felt at perfect liberty to call on him at any time 
and his long experience and splendid judgment have been 
of unlimited help to me since I have been here. 

Those of us in the delegation looked on the Judge as a 
young man would look upon a father. In speaking of his 
delegation he affectionately called us his " boys " and felt 
the same interest in us, I think, that he would have felt in 
his own sons. 

It was my pleasure last year to dine with Judge Finley 
and his delightful family at his home. The occasion was 
a birthday dinner and the other guests besides myself 
were Mr. and Mrs. Kahn, of California, and Judge Moon, 
of Tennessee. I laughingly told Judge Finley that it was 
an old man's dinner. He laughed and said, " Why, Sam, 
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I am the youngest man in this crowd and expect to stay 
young as long as I live." He told me that he and Mr. Kahn 
came to Congress on the same day; that they were born 
on the same day; and that ever since they had been in 
Congress they had taken turn and turn about celebrating 
their birthdays together. Although they differed in poli- 
tics few people who did not know them well know the 
personal friendship that existed between these two men. 

I think above all Judge Finley's good traits was his ab- 
solute fearlessness. He has always been a man of remark- 
able courage and in the stormy times in politics in South 
Carolina could always be relied upon to stand to his guns 
and carry out his part of the game. It will be a long time 
before South Carolina will send to Congress a man who 
can in any way surpass the faithful, fearless Finley, and 
his memory will always have a place in the hearts of 
those of us who had the honor to labor here with him. 
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Mr. Speaker: It was not my pleasure to have known 
our friend, Mr. Finley, so long or so intimately as some 
of the Members who have spoken to-day. However, I 
believe I knew him fairly well for the length of service 
I have seen in this House. I knew of Judge Finley for 
many years through the Congressional Record, but mostly 
I knew of him through mutual friends — persons who had 
known him in South Carolina before their removal to my 
county; and among these were kindred of my children, 
their maternal grandparents having gone from York 
County, S. C, to Bradley County, Ark. Not only this, 
but many of' the very best families of my county hailed 
from York County. Many of them knew Judge Finley. 
They knew him well; but if he asked me one time about 
any former friends who had gone from his county to 
mine, he must easily have asked me a dozen times re- 
specting an old negro, Lee Campbell, and his boys. I sup- 
pose he inquired of these a dozen times a year, and he not 
only always manifested the deepest concern as to their 
welfare but thought of even going out there at some time 
to see them. If I recall aright, Lee Campbell was a house 
servant in Judge Finley's adopted home in the days of 
slavery, and he nursed our friend, Judge Finley, after he 
removed as an infant from Arkansas to South Carolina. 
Those of you who do not know the negro so well as we in 
the South may not be aware of the peculiar attachment 
subsisting between the black man of the South and the 
white man of the South, especially those who knew one 
another in the days before the negro became a free man. 
I never returned home but these simple, trusting negroes 
asked me much about " Marse Dave/ 9 and had I placed a 
$10 bill in the hand of each they would not have been half 
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so happy as when I assured them of the very high rank 
and standing he had taken here. I only speak of this, Mr. 
Speaker, to show how broad and generous were his views. 
He had nothing of the narrow partisanship about his 
great soul, for while he doubtless was partial to his imme- 
diate section this never became evident in his public serv- 
ice, for he loved, indeed, the whole country and his was a 
national, an American spirit 

If I were called upon to lay my finger upon the true 
elements of his greatness I believe without hesitation I 
would say his courage, his fidelity to friends, his unques- 
tioned faith in his Maker, and his love and passion for 
the right, his rare, overweening, consecrated love for his 
devoted and dutiful wife, and the almost reverential af- 
fection he bore for his children. I say I knew him fairly 
well for the lpngth of service that I have seen in this 
House, and among all the membership here, except pos- 
sibly the delegation from my own State, no one received 
me so cordially as did David Finley when I first came 
to Washington, knowing that I knew many of his friends 
who had removed to my county. He was born in my State 
on the banks of the great Mississippi, in Phillips County, 
just above my district Others have spoken of his serv- 
ice here, of his career at home as a lawyer, as a State 
legislator, as a friend, and as a neighbor, and of his con- 
spicuous public service here, and how the whole Nation 
has become his debtor. It was my privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the congressional delegation that went down to 
his home to pay the last tribute of respect to his mem- 
ory. No one who went down there upon that occasion, 
no one who attended those ceremonies, could go away 
without feeling that here was a man who had been tested 
at home along all lines and had never been found want- 
ing. Many thousands of people gathered upon the side- 
walk and upon the byways, as it was impossible for all 
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to enter the little church. They stood there with bared 
heads and with weeping eyes, anxious to take part in 
the last sad ceremony. 

Many have spoken here to-day of his rare courage. He 
did have rare courage, Mr. Speaker, rare independence, 
and while as a party man he was, I think, always regular, 
yet if there had come a time to decide between the edict 
of a party declaration and his unquestioned belief as to 
that edict being erroneous, he would have taken his stand 
by the side of his conscience, for he was rugged in char- 
acter, brave and fearless as a Numidian lion, and as 
courageous as Andrew Jackson. Once his mind was 
made up, he was as immovable as the rock of Gibraltar, 
and after all, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing like such a 
man; for, indeed, an honest man is the noblest work 
of God. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a serious thing to die, but an infinitely 
more serious thing to live. Dave Finley met the* duties 
of life with a rare courage and fidelity. There was not 
the slighest trace of the demagogue in his whole make-up. 
He stood for principle. Man is a fleeting, evanescent atom 
thrown out into the universe. He serves his day and then 
is not. But principles originate in the councils of God, 
and, like Him, they are from everlasting to everlasting and 
are immutable. And the man who comprehends life and 
defies those who would compel him to bend his strong 
will for temporary gain is, after all, a nobleman; and, 
alas, he becomes the exception and not the rule. 

Dave Finley died, no doubt, as he wished to have died — 
full of honor and with many years of distinguished serv- 
ice to his credit; with the faith of a great constituency, 
as well as all of his coworkers in Congress, believing in 
his integrity. He died with his armor on, battling for his 
people and the common country. January 28 was a beau- 
tiful Sabbath day — an ideal springlike day; the winter's 
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cold seemed to have disappeared overnight, for on that 
morning the sun shone brightly and with a warmth and 
glow so typical of an ideal day in the land of southern 
pines and palms. Our friend, Judge Finley, was laid to 
rest in the sacred sod he loved so well, and that very 
night, as the stars twinkled from the skies and the angels 
looked out from the windows of heaven, all that was 
mortal of our friend slept beneath a wilderness of roses 
and immortelles placed upon his grave by friends whose 
love he cherished, whom he so ably and honorably served, 
and whose devotion to him is evidenced by the trust re- 
posed in him through his service of a century's quarter. 
Indeed, Mr. Speaker, we honor ourselves by honoring his 
memory to-day. His spirit is at rest with the God who 
gave it, and may the Lord, whom he loved and served, 
care for the widow and the fatherless, comfort their hearts 
and assuage their sorrows, and hold them as in the hol- 
low of His hand. 
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Mr. Speaker: Words fail me at this time when I am 
called upon to make a few remarks relative to my la- 
mented friend, the Hon. David Edward Finley. The gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me have covered the ground 
so fully and so eloquently that there is little left for me to 
say, and yet I can not refrain from expressing my hearty 
indorsement of all that has been said. I am not accus- 
tomed to delivering speeches in public and until I came 
into this Chamber this morning I did not know that I 
would be called upon to address the House. But, Mr. 
Speaker, " out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth," and in my humble way I ask your kind indulgence. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] has 
told you in beautifully chosen words of the life of Mr. 
Finley, the place of his birth, and so forth. When Mr. 
Finley was about 4 years of age he came to York County 
and was reared by his good relatives. Upon completing 
his education he commenced the practice of law in the 
town of Yorkville, now York, the county seat of York 
County, S. C, where I was born and reared. Ever since 
Mr. Finley cast his lot with us I have known him inti- 
mately. You have to live with people in order to really 
know them, and from my intimate knowledge of him I 
can truthfully and conscientiously say that he was a man 
of sterling character, loyal and generous, and that he 
possessed true moral courage. 

His long service of 18 years in this House proves to his 
colleagues and the public generally his ability as a legis- 
lator. When he was laid in his last resting place in Rose 
Hill Cemetery, York, S. C, some few weeks ago the large 
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concourse of friends who gathered to pay tribute to his 
memory gave ample proof of their love and admiration 
for him as a man. It was a perfect day, seemingly made 
to order by the Supreme Being for this sad occasion. 
From Washington there came a large delegation of Con- 
gressmen and Senators to pay their last tribute of respect 
and love to their colleague. From neighboring towns 
special trains were run, bringing hundreds of friends of 
the deceased and about a hundred members of the Knights 
Templar, of which order the deceased was a member. 

Mr. Speaker, it was only a short time after Mr. Finley 
had commenced the practice of law at Yorkville that he 
won the hand of one of our most charming young ladies, 
Miss " Bessie " Gist, as we all called her. There came to 
bless this union eight children — five boys and three girls. 
I can say that it is a genuine pleasure to meet with any 
of them, as their uniform courtesy and consideration gives 
evidence of their good breeding. In our section of the 
State the Gist family is recognized as one of the best 
families in the State. My people have always been closely 
associated with them and my high regard for them is 
based upon this long and intimate association. The home 
of the Finleys adjoins the place where I was born and 
raised. 

After Mr. Finley's death an election was called to fill 
the unexpired term ending March 4 this year. The cam- 
paign was necessarily short, but Mr. Finley's friends were 
my friends and the people of the district saw fit to honor 
me by electing me. I recognize my shortcomings and 
know that in ability I could not be compared with Mr. 
Finley, but I deem it an honor, as well as a privilege, to 
be allowed to serve as a successor to so distinguished a 
man and so good a friend as the late David Edward Finley. 
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Mr. Speaker : David Edward Finley was born on Febru- 
ary 28, 1861, in Trenton, Ark. He was a son of David 
Miller and Elizabeth McDwaine Finley, and the youngest 
of eight children. At 2 years of age he was left an or- 
phan, without estate, and from that moment until the day 
of his death in large measure he fought his own battles 
and won his own triumphs. 

Fortunately for this fatherless and motherless boy, God 
in His providence directed him, when a mere child, into 
the keeping of Mary McDwaine and John Campbell, his 
maternal aunt and her husband, who lived near Rock Hill, 
in the large and rapidly developing county of York, South 
Carolina. 

In this Bible-reading, Sabbath-keeping, God-fearing, 
psalm-singing home of Presbyterians not only were all his 
necessary temporary wants supplied, but, more impor- 
tant than this, he was furnished abundantly with that 
careful mental and spiritual training, without which no 
real success in life is ever possible. The wholesome im- 
pressions made upon his mind and heart in this typical 
home abode with him during all the days of his life, and 
fixed the foundations upon which rested his character, as 
well as his attitude toward all questions of a public or 
private nature. He never forgot the homely virtues of 
John and Mary Campbell, nor the eternal truths of correct 
living and honorable conduct imbibed from them. His 
relationship to his fellow man, his family, and his Maker 
was measured largely by the ideals that guided the lives 
of these truly Christian guardians, and until the day of 
his death he honored them with a reverence almost ap- 
proximating veneration. 
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The forbears of Judge Finley, as would be indicated by 
their names, were of Scotch-Irish extraction. They settled 
hk North and South Carolina in the early history of the 
country, and their descendants have wrought mightily 
ever since in the material development and the promotion 
of good citizenship, orderly government, and the spiritual 
well-being of the community. He came of a sturdy, 
rugged, big-brawned, big-brained, law-abiding, self-re- 
specting, proud people, who walked in the ways of right- 
eousness and feared no man. Our late colleague was in 
all respects true to the type. Fear, either physical or 
moral, was foreign to his nature. He respected the rights 
and opinions of others and compelled the same considera- 
tion for his own. 

As a boy Judge Finley performed those services inci- 
dent to the life of every southern boy raised upon a farm, 
and these experiences had a most decided influence upon 
his life and public service. From them he learned some- 
thing of the problems of rural life, something of its iso- 
lation, of its inconveniences and drawbacks, and because 
of this first-hand knowledge he was in a position always 
to legislate intelligently for its betterment No doubt his 
strong advocacy of the development of the system of 
rural mails, of rural credits, and of Federal aid for coun- 
try roads had its inspiration in these boyhood experi- 
ences upon the farm. He knew that the chief needs of 
the average country man and woman were better educa- 
tion — to be had largely through better mail facilities, 
better credit machinery for the financing of farm produc- 
tion and distribution, and better transportation. His 
chief work as a public servant was centered around the 
purpose of bettering the conditions of rural life — an un- 
dertaking worthy of the highest order of statesmanship. 

The fundamentals of his education were received in 
the schools of his immediate community and at Rock Hill. 
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In 1884 he entered the law school of the then South Caro- 
lina College, now South Carolina University, one of the 
oldest and most famous educational institutions in this 
country, and was graduated therefrom two years later 
with the degree of bachelor of laws. Immediately he 
located at York, the county seat, and began the practice 
of his profession. Three years later, in 1889, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Elizabeth L. Gist, who, with the following 
children, survive him: David Edward Finley, Mrs. J. 
Dexter Brown, Mrs. Walter B. Moore, jr., William Gist 
Finley, Robert Mcllwaine Finley, States Bights Finley, 
Margaret Adams Finley, and John Campbell Finley. 

In the practice of his profession he was successful from 
the very beginning, and quickly built up a lucrative busi- 
ness. His common sense, his knowledge of men, his can- 
dor, innate honesty, and manliness attracted to him clients 
who ever thereafter remained loyal in their friendship 
and in their trust As he grew in age and experience he 
came to be recognized as one of the soundest and most 
successful lawyers of the State. He was not only a suc- 
cessful practitioner, who won his cases in court and in- 
creased his business steadily, but also in fact a splen- 
did lawyer, who knew the philosophy of the law and its 
application to the affairs of men. His temperament was 
judicial; he had a legal mind, a keen insight into human 
nature, and a facility for quick and accurate analysis of 
facts, coupled with a wonderfully retentive memory. His 
sense of justice was almost instinctive; the standard of 
measure of things with him was the right and wrong of 
them. Nothing, in whatever form, to him was right which 
in fact was wrong; as was nothing, however clothed, 
wrong to him which inherently was right His mind 
quickly separated the wheat from the chaff. He saw 
things as they were— not as they held themselves out to 
be or seemed to be. He would have won eminent renown 
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as a judge, and it is known that he could have been ele- 
vated to the bench early in his career as a lawyer if he 
had been willing to sacrifice a friend who was then on 
the bench, but David Edward Finley never sacrificed a 
friend, not even to promote his own ambitions. 

Early in life Judge Finley manifested a keen interest in 
affairs political. When only 15 years of age, a mere slip 
of a boy, he joined the Rock Hill Dembcratic Club in the 
famous Hampton campaign in 1876, when the govern- 
ment of South Carolina was returned to the keeping of 
the intelligence, honesty, and patriotism of the people of 
the State, and it is said that he exercised all the privileges 
and performed all the duties of adult membership, with 
the sole exception of voting. He had a natural love for 
public affairs, for politics. The glory of combat, the 
action and reaction of mind upon mind, fired and fasci- 
nated him, but he was more ambitious to serve the public 
than to win its mere passing approbation. He had an 
abiding faith in the ultimate judgment of the masses of 
the people, and his highest ambition was to direct their 
thoughts in the channels that would lead to their best and 
most lasting interests. Neither uncertain whims of public 
thought nor cure-all nostrums in the least affected his 
conduct Every proposition had to square with common 
sense and ordinary everyday sanity. 

In the very beginning of his public career he evidenced 
a strong belief in the right and duty of the great majority 
of the people to participate more largely in the conduct 
of the affairs of the State. He believed in the people and 
in their capacity for righteous and efficient self-govern- 
ment It is not surprising therefore to find the young 
lawyer, sprung from the loins of the people, offering him- 
self in 1890 to his county as a candidate for the house of 
representatives of the general assembly of the State, to 
which position he was elected by an almost unanimous 
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vote. This was the year of Capt Tillman's advent into 
the politics of the State as candidate for governor. Judge 
Finley championed the reform or Tillman movement, as 
it is sometimes called, and was elected to the general as- 
sembly as a reformer. Thus he began his long public 
career at that period, probably the most interesting in 
the political history of the State, when the people began 
to demand more And more a larger share in the conduct 
of their affairs. It was the commencement of an epoch 
which swept away the old order of things and supplanted 
it with a more universal democracy. Even a r£sum6 of 
the services of Judge Finley to the State at this critical 
time would be more than could be undertaken with pro- 
\ priety on such an occasion as this. 

The historian who shall correctly analyze the philoso- 
phy of this movement and accurately measure the relative 
influences of its chief participants can not fail to take 
adequate notice of the part played by the young rep- 
resentative from York. He was a prominent figure 
in those stirring days, ahd impressed himself so favors 
ably on his colleagues as to be appointed chairman of 
the ways and means committee, the most important com- 
mittee of the lower branch of the general assembly, in 
which position he soon developed into a strong, conserva- 
tive, and resourceful leader. In this, his first public 
service, his independence of character prominently as- 
serted itself, and while he was elected as the exponent of 
a faction of the State Democratic Party he refused in his 
attitude upon public questions to become a factionist 
The dictates of his conscience and the mandates of his 
judgment directed his course. It was not his nature either 
blindly to follow or submissively to be driven; he did his 
own thinking and repeatedly refused to follow in the foot- 
steps of the more radical leaders of his faction. He was 
what might be called a conservative reformer, who be- 
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lieved sincerely in the fundamental principles which lay 
at the root of the uprising of the people at this time. He 
never became a party to the bitter personal crimination 
and recrimination of that period, nor was he willing to 
subscribe to the doctrine that those who opposed his views 
were totally bad and without virtue, while those who fa- 
vored them were totally good and all virtuous. He had 
the rare gift of discrimination, which throughout his life 
made him a safe counselor and a wise legislator. 

His conservative course in the legislature; his independ- 
ence of thought and action; his refusal to wear the fac- 
tional yoke or step to the whip crack of the factional boss; 
his efforts to unite the factions; his impressive failure 
to attend or participate in factional caucuses; together 
with his vote for the reelection of Gen. Wade Hampton, 
the beloved Confederate chieftain and intrepid leader of 
the white people of his State in 1876, to the United States 
Senate, as against a leader recognized as the strongest and 
most powerful, with the single exception of the then Gov. 
Tillman, of his faction, all conspired to his election in 
1892 to the State senate without opposition. 

In this capacity he served for four years, and took a 
commanding part in the deliberations of this body of 
able lawmakers, being a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee and chairman of the finance committee. He be- 
came an expert upon the finances of the State, and prob- 
ably had a more intimate acquaintance with them than 
any man of his day. His energies were chiefly devoted 
to giving the State an efficient and economically admin- 
istered government and in providing for the improve- 
ment and extension of the educational facilities of the 
people. 

The capable and disinterested services of Judge Finley 
in the State senate began to make a most favorable im- 
pression upon those who kept in touch with public mat- 
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ters. The liberality and broadmindedness of his attitude 
upon all questions, State or national, the soundness of 
his economic views, the genuineness and breadth of his 
sympathy for the people, with his fearless independence 
of action and disdainful disregard of factional demands, 
constituted his peculiar equipment for larger public serv- 
ice. It was largely his conservatism and his independence 
of thought that brought him into favorable public no- 
tice. His conduct fitted in with the psychology of the 
situation. He was constantly displaying qualities desired 
by the people. After nearly 10 years of factional intol- 
erance and bitterness, they were beginning to tire of it 
and to seek a leadership promising a saner and broader 
representation of their will. Partisanship, while still 
strong among the leaders, was rapidly subsiding among 
the voters, who seemed to realize that the destiny of the 
State depended upon the reunion of its white people, and 
that a house divided against itself must surely fall. Un- 
der such circumstances it was but natural that those who 
had watched his course should seek to induce Judge Fin- 
ley to seek higher honors and a field of larger responsi- 
bility and usefulness. 

In 1894 he first became a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Congress against the incumbent, Dr. T. J. 
Strait In this contest he was defeated. Two years there* 
after he again sought congressional honors, but was again 
defeated by Dr. Strait, but by a largely decreased majority. 
His home county, York, in both of these contests gave him 
heavy majorities, and in the meantime his circle of ac- 
quaintance in the other counties of the district was widen- 
ing. Defeats did not cool his ardor or slacken his effort 
On the contrary, they seemed to stimulate his ambition 
and nerve his determination to win. Without murmur, he 
bowed to the will of the people, and with characteristic 
optimism assured his friends and admirers that these 
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were only temporary reverses which were necessary pre* 
liminaries to final success. His next effort brought the 
coveted victory, when, in 1898, he was elected to the 
Fifty-sixth Congress. 

Immediately upon his entrance ipto Congress he set 
himself with commendable zeal to the task of preparing 
himself for the accurate discharge of the large and oner- 
ous duties incident to a proper representation of his dis- 
trict and State in the councils of the Nation. With that 
purpose he familiarized himself with the rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure. While giving intelligent considera- 
tion and careful attention to the larger problems of the 
Nation, he did not neglect those smaller matters of pecu- 
liar and especial interest to his immediate district With- 
out unduly pressing himself forward, he began to be more 
and more known as a man of splendid information and 
safe judgment He rarely engaged in debate, although he 
was no mean antagonist in forensic combat 
V Early in his experience it became clear to him that to 
be of any real service in congressional work it was neces- 
sary to be a specialist along some particular line of effort 
The work of Congress is so big, its problems so varied, 
that no individual can hope to master them all or even to 
have more than a casual understanding of them. The 
successful Representative selects a specialty and makes 
himself an authority upon it 

/■ Judge Finley's wide reading and marve\ously retentive 
memory gave him a broader information than is ordi- 
narily possessed by the average Member of Congress, and 
yet he soon began to specialize in his work. The Postal 
Service at this time seemed to offer the best field for use- 
ful work, and after he became a member of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads he devoted himself with 
conspicuous ability and assiduousness to the work of this 
committee and to the enlargement and increased efficiency 
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of the Postal Service. His most effective work for the 
country, especially for his own district and State, was ac- 
complished as a member of this committee, of which, at 
the time of his death and for several years preceding, he 
was the vice chairman. His realisation of the importance 
of the work of this committee and of the opportunity for 
service which came from membership upon it caused him 
to resign the chairmanship of the Committee on Printing 
of the House in order to continue his chosen work through 
the Post Office Committee. He was a powerful factor in 
committee and on the floor of the House in shaping postal 
legislation, because he was known to speak with authority 
upon such undertakings. Probably no man in the House 
during his time had a more comprehensive grasp of the 
Postal Service than he had. Certainly none had a keener 
interest in extending postal facilities to all the people 
than he. 

In the very inception of the system of rural delivery he 
became its able and untiring advocate and his contribu- 
tions to the inauguration and development of this system 
must be regarded as his chief contribution to the welfare 
of the people of this country, a contribution which entitles 
him to the lasting gratitude of the rural population of the 
United States. The delivery of mail at the door of the 
country man, rich and poor alike, is a service the pro- 
found and far-reaching influences of which upon country 
life — and that means, after all, the life of the Nation — can 
not be estimated. 

The rural delivery system might be defined as the uni- 
versity of the country man and country woman, of the 
country boy and country girl, and to have had an oppor- 
tunity to assist in the development of such a system is to 
have been in that degree a benefactor of the race. With- 
out disparagement of any of the instrumentalities of edu- 
cation which are doing so much for the enlightenment of 
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the people I believe it safe to assert that the influence of 
all of them combined is less than that exerted by this new 
system of bringing rural life into intimate daily contact 
with world events. Judge Finley recognized this and de- 
voted the larger part of his congressional life to insuring 
the permanency and success of the system. In all truth it 
can be said that no Member during the past 18 years con- 
tributed more than he in this direction, and if he had done 
nothing further during all his long service this alone 
would give him a conspicuous place in the legislative his- 
tory of the country; for, after all, history must measure 
public servants not so much by what they say as by what 
they accomplish for the good of the people. 

To enter into even the briefest discussion of Judge Fin- 
let's record in this body would be inappropriate. This 
must be left to the biographer, who shall more fully 
analyze the character and service of this distinguished 
Carolinian. The highest evidence of the success of his 
work is to be found in the fact that for 10 successive terms 
he was elected to represent the people of the fifth con- 
gressional district of South Carolina in these Halls, and 
each time by a majority which must have been very grati- 
fying to his friends and immediate relatives. • If he had 
lived until the 4th of March of this year he would have had 
an unbroken service of 18 years in this House, which is 
a longer service than has ever been given to any other 
man who has represented South Carolina in this body. 
To no ordinary man would have been vouchsafed this 
continued evidence of the confidence of the people. 

Judge Finley was far above the average in intellectual 
force and equipment, and at the same time possessed in an 
extraordinary degree those qualities of heart without 
which the most brilliant man must be accounted a failure. 
Considerate of the rights of others, of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, thoughtful in his personal relationships, coura- 
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geous and manful in the discharge of his every obligation, 
private and public, beautifully loyal in his friendships 
and in his home life,* he was just the type of man not only 
to command the respect, but to win the love and admira- 
tion, of those with whom he came in daily contact He 
was as jealous of the integrity of his word as is a woman 
of her good name. Deception had no part in his make- 
up; candor was a predominant characteristic He had the 
gift not only of making friends, but of holding them ever 
thereafter, and no Member of this body in my time was 
held in higher regard by its membership than was he. 
There are only a comparatively few left of those who be- 
gan their service with him; many of them have gone back 
into the ranks of private life, many have passed over the 
river into the world beyond. The few that remain join 
with us, if not in words, in' spirit, in the willing tribute of 
love and esteem we now pay to our departed fellow 
worker. 

When death called him on January 26 Judge Finley 
was prepared to answer the summons. As he lingered in 
the shadows his trust was in the Shepherd of Shepherds, 
and in his last conscious moments he repeated : 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His name's sake. 

Tea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies; Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 
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Mr. Aiken. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members have leave to extend their remarks on the life, 
character, and public services of the late Representative 
Finley until March 4. 

The Speaker pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Monday, February 26, 1917. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Houston hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate express its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. David E. Finlby, late a Member; 
of the House of Representatives from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tributes may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased. 

Also: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribble, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Moss, the Senate do 
now adjourn. 
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Friday, January 26, 1917. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. David Edward 
Finley, late a Representative from the State of South 
Carolina, and transmitted resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The Presiding Officer. The Chair lays, before the Sen- 
ate the following resolutions of the House of Represent- 
atives, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. David Edward Finley, a Representative from 
the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of IS Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorised 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolutions the Speaker ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the House Mr. Clark of 
Missouri, Mr. Lever, Mr. Aiken, Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Mr. Whaley, Mr. Ragsdale, Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina, Mr. 
Moon, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Bell, Mr. Barnhart, Mr. Blackmon, Mr. Good- 
win of Arkansas, Mr. Mann, Mr. Steenerson, Mr. Madden, Mr. Kahn, 
Mr. Britt, and Mr. Wason. 
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Mr. Tillman. I send to the desk the following resolu- 
tions and ask that they be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 331) were read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. David E. Finlby, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join a committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to take order for superintending the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That flie Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

The Presiding Officer, under the second resolution, ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate Mr. 
Tillman, Mr. Smith of South Carolina, Mr. Ashurst, Mr. 
Vardaman, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Fernald. 

Mr. Tillman. Mr. President, I move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased, that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, January 27, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Wednesday, February U, 1917. 
Mr. Tillman. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Saturday, the 24th of February, immediately following 
the memorial exercises relative to the death of the late 
Representatives Brown and Moss, of West Virginia, I 
shall ask the Senate to consider resolutions in tribute to 
the memory of David Edward Finley, late a Member of 
the House from the State of South Carolina. 
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Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 

Mr. Keen. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Chil- 
ton] gave notice that on Saturday, the 24th instant, he 
would ask the Senate to take action touching the life, char- 
acter, and public services of the late Representative Wil- 
liam G. Brown and the late Representative H. H. Moss, 
of West Virginia. Later the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Tillman] gave.notice that he would ask the Senate on 
the same day to take action regarding the death of the late 
Representative Finley. 

The Presiding Officer. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, it is desired that he shall ask that the service also 
include memorial addresses upon the late Representative * 
fribble, of Georgia. 

Mr. Kern. I will also include memorial addresses on the 
late Representative Tribble, of Georgia. The Senators I 
named asked me to request unanimous consent that the 
Senate meet on Sunday, the 25th instant, at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, to consider resolutions on the death of 
these deceased Representatives. __. 

The Presiding Officer. Is there objection? 

Mr. Jones. What was the request? 

The Presiding Officer. The request was that the Senate 
hold memorial services for certain deceased Members of 
the House of Representatives on Sunday, the 25th, at 2 
o'clock p. m. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. 

The Senate reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. Tillman. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
of the House of Representatives on the death of the late 
Representative Finley, of South Carolina, be laid before . 
the Senate. 
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The President pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the resolutions from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 
David E. Finley, late a Member of this House from the State of 
South Carolina. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career, the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

I Mr. Tillman. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions 
which I send to the desk and for which I ask immediate 
consideration. 

The President pro tempore. The resolutions submitted 
by the Senator irpm South Carolina will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (S. Res. 373), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. David E. Finley, late a Member 
of the House of Representatives from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tributes may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased, 
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Address op Mil Smith* op South Carolina 

Mr. President: David Edward Finley was born Febru- 
ary 28, 1861, in Trenton, Ark. He was the son of David 
M. Finley and Elizabeth Mcllwaine Finley. Though he 
was born in Arkansas, yet he was in every sense a native 
South Carolinian. His parents had moved from South 
Carolina to Arkansas, and when young Finley was 2 
years old his parents returned to York County, which 
was their native county and which county was the home 
of the Congressman during his entire life. 

Like most southern boys of that period, Mr. Finley's 
opportunities for education were meager. His primary 
education was received in the public schools of his native 
county. He attended the law school of the South Caro- 
lina University, from which he graduated in 1885, when 
he began the practice of law in York County. He mar- 
ried October 9, 1889, Miss Elizabeth L. Gist, of York, a 
member of one of South Carolina's oldest and best fami- 
lies. He was elected to the South Carolina Legislature 
as a member of the house and served one term of two 
years. In 1892 he was elected State senator, in which 
capacity he served two terms. In 1898 he was elected to 
Congress from the fifth district and served in this capacity 
until his death. At the time of his death he was the rank- 
ing Member of the South Carolina delegation in Congress 
in point of service, having been reelected for his tenth 
consecutive term, the longest continuous service of any 
Congressman ever elected from the State of South Caro- 
lina. He had opposition in his candidacy for election and 
reelection, but was always returned with a substantial 
majority. 
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During the early part of Mr. Finley's political career 
the conditions in South Carolina were such as to test the 
qualities of character. The test proved the moral and 
intellectual integrity of Congressman Finlet. Partisan 
spirit was at a white heat and passion was rampant, 
yet amidst it all Finley maintained his equilibrium — his 
sense of the right proportion of things — and he moved 
steadily along the line of his own conception of what 
was just and what was right He was identified with 
what was then known as the reform faction, yet he did 
not allow his desire for reform or his association with 
the leaders of the reform faction to sway him from what 
he conceived to be the real mission of the reformer; what 
he conceived to be good in the reform movement lie 
championed with his characteristic coolness and persist- 
ence, and what of good in the opposition, either as to 
principle or men, he unhesitatingly recognized. There 
were dramatic incidences wherein he played a marked 
and heroic part in this memorable era of our State's 
history. 

He appreciated fully the highest and noblest of the old 
regime, and did not hesitate to grant it a part in the new 
system of reform that he sought with others to inaugurate. 

Mr. Finley would not be characterized as a brilliant 
man, but his character was of that type which, perhaps, 
in the storm and stress of life is more useful in the great 
structure of State and society. 

As a Member of Congress he served his State as a na- 
tional legislator as he had served her as a State legislator, 
with that same persistent adherence to his conception of 
right and duty. 

He was the living embodiment of democracy; in his 
personal, social, and political relations he was democratic 
to the core. 
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Our first acquaintance and association was while he 
was a student of law at the University of South Carolina 
in the law department and I was a student in the aca- 
demic department 

My association as friend and coworker with Congress- 
man Finley is one of the treasured memories now of my 
life; he gave me his sympathy and support when I came 
to Washington as a Member of the Senate. He set an 
example worthy of emulation in his moral integrity, his 
intellectual independence, and his political manhood. 

The State and Nation are richer for having had the 
strong character of David Edward Finley to live and act 
for both. 



i 
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Mr. President: If the Members of the Congress of the 
United States had no other association with each other 
than the formal and impersonal proceedings of its daily 
sessions, death might levy a heavy toll and still fail to 
make us fully realize our loss. But, fortunately, a large 
part of our daily task is performed in the smaller confines 
of the committee rooms, where the individual Members 
are brought closer together and are given the opportunity 
to learn a man's true character and worth. It was through 
this medium, while a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, that I came to know the loyal qualities and the high 
and patriotic principles of our late colleague, David Ed- 
ward Finley. 

I served for four years with Mr. Finiey upon the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and during that 
period of intimate contact with him from day to day I be- 
came increasingly aware that in him the State of South 
Carolina possessed one of its ablest sons and the Nation 
one of its most faithful workers. 

As I look back over that period I can think of no man 
who had a clearer conception of the unlimited possibilities 
to be found in the proper development of the Nation's 
great Postal Service, and Mr. Finley made it his principal 
work in Congress. The advancement of the rural and city 
mail-delivery systems, the adoption of the parcel post, 
greater consideration and better pay for the postal em- 
ployees — all of these steps being forward — and many 
others which have been made during the past decade have 
had behind them the understanding mind and the efficient 
energy of the late Member from the Palmetto State. 
Knowing, as I do, how great and sincere a part he played 
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in bringing these things to pass I do not hesitate to say 
that the farmer, the business man, the manufacturer, and 
the " folks at home," whose comfort, success, or mere con- 
tentment depends upon the efficiency of our postal facili- 
ties, each of them alike, owes a debt of gratitude to David 
Edward Finley. In his passing they have lost a faithful 
and forceful servant 
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Mr. President: Considering the circumstances which 
attend congressional labors it is not surprising that every 
year records the death of many Members of both Houses. 
The last 10 years have brought a manifest change in 
the membership of Congress. Formerly the Senate was 
composed almost entirely of elderly men, and the same, 
in a less degree, was also true of the House of Representa- 
tives. Now, however, a considerable number of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses is composed of comparatively young 
men, who, if they lack the discretion and wisdom which 
attend experience and age, enjoy the vigor of youth. Not- 
withstanding this, the death rate among Congressmen is 
said to be increasing. 

Prior to the beginning of the last decade conditions here 
afforded to Members of Congress fair opportunities for 
recreation. The subjects dealt with were well defined and 
the sessions were comparatively brief. The details of con- 
gressional labor have multiplied until it is impossible for 
a Member of Congress to personally and deliberately per- 
form the duties which claim his efforts. 

New governmental activities and agencies have broad- 
ened the sphere of congressional labor. We are con- 
stantly creating bureaus and extending the domain of Fed- 
eral legislation, until the whole system has become top- 
heavy. The presentations of requests from constituents 
touching applications for patents, claims, pensions, and 
pardons are alone sufficient to engage the entire time of a 
Senator or Representative. Add to this the committee 
work which we all perform, the duty of attendance upon 
the sessions of the respective bodies to which we belong, 
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and the frequent and repeated requests of our deserving 
constituents for appointment to office and promotions in 
the Government service, and it is not surprising that many 
break down under the strain of overwork. On account of 
the large membership of the House, committee work there 
is very much better distributed than in the Senate. Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives now have, as a rule, 
only one important committee assignment In the Senate 
every Member is overwhelmed with committee work. I 
know some Senators who devote, on an average, six hours 
per day throughout every session to committee work 
alone. This condition lowers the standard of service here. 
The prevailing system of congressional labors compels 
confinement and produces anxiety and worry, resulting in 
ill health to some and in death to others. 

David Finley died in the full splendor of manhood. He 
was vigorous, comparatively young, and filled with a love 
of life and a sincere devotion to duty. South Carolina has 
given to the Nation many men of distinction, some of 
whom will be honored as long as this Government en- 
dures. The Pinckneys, Calhoun, and Haynes are justly re- 
garded as among South Carolina's most brilliant sons and 
the Nation's most loyal patriots and statesmen. South 
Carolina probably has other sons more brilliant and ver- 
satile than David Finley, but there never served in Con- 
gress a more sincere, well-balanced Representative than 
he. Mr. Finley did not seek notoriety or fame. He was 
content to perform his duty without display and with a 
simplicity of maimer truly admirable. 

Some Senators and Representatives have obtained na- 
tional reputation because their names have been asso- 
ciated with important acts of Congress, when, as a matter 
of fact, the real labors connected with the legislation for 
which they obtained the credit were performed by others. 
It is well understood among us that every great legislative 
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act in recent years has been the result of the combined 
labors of the working members of the committee from 
which the measure was reported. Some Senators and 
Representatives have led the agitation for specific legisla- 
tive reforms and to them justly has been ascribed the 
credit which their efforts have earned. But in many ion 
stances important acts of Congress have been named for 
committee chairmen, who, by virtue of their positions, 
have been permitted to report bills which, in fact, often 
represent no more of their thoughts and efforts than of 
others. Mr. Finley never sought, never desired, credit 
for the acts or thoughts of others. He deservedly enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence and affection of his people. His 
home life, his devotion to wife and children, forcefully 
illustrated his kindly and affectionate nature. 

On a beautiful Sunday, the 28th day of January, 1917, 
the occasion of his burial, a committee of Senators and 
Representatives visited York, S. C, the home of Congress- 
man Finley, to attest the honor and esteem in which his 
character is held by the Congress. A great concourse of 
people, representing every condition in life, assembled to 
pay the tribute of loving sorrow to his memory. I learned 
from conversations with many of his old-time neighbors 
and friends that Mr. Finley was universally regarded as a 
faithful friend, a devoted husband and father, a just man, 
and an efficient Representative. His distinguishing chaiv 
acteristics were generosity and hospitality. On every 
hand we observed the evidences of his contribution to the 
material and moral progress of the people who honored 
and trusted him, and who loved him as few public men 
are loved by their constituents. 

Throughout his prolonged political career Mr. Finley 
enjoyed many intimate and enduring friendships. These 
constitute a true basis for usefulness and happiness. 
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Somewhere I have read lines attributed to Daniel Web- 
ster, lines which are said to be his only effort at poetry, 
entitled: 

THE MEMORY OF THE HEART 

If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 
We keep them in the memory of the brain. 

Names, things, and facts, whatever we knowledge call, 

There is the common ledger for them all. 
And images on this cold surface traced 
Make slight impressions and are soon effaced. 

But we've a page more glowing and bright, 

Whereon our friendships and our loves to write 
That these may never from the soul depart, 
We trust them to the memory of the heart 

There is no dimming, no effacement there; 

Each new pulsation keeps the record clear. 
Warm, golden letters all the tablets fill, 
Nor lose their luster till the heart stands still. 
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Mr. President: It is fitting and appropriate that the Sen- 
ate cease from its labors for a brief period to pay a trib- 
ute of love and respect to a deceased Member of our Con- 
gress, and a coworker— David Edward Finley, of South 
Carolina. 

It was not my privilege to have a personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Finley, although honored by the President of the 
Senate in the selection to be one of the company who 
should attend the funeral of this distinguished public man 
and lay him to rest in his native State. 

The men who come here are chosen from every section 
of our great country, and the community of labor gives 
opportunity for affinity to exercise its influence, and selec- 
tion of associates and friendships are made without ref- 
erence to party affiliation. Friendships are formed here 
which will be a source of comfort and satisfaction to the 
end of our lives. We value these associations highly. 

Now and then there comes here a man to whom all look 
with affectionate regard — such a man was Congressman 
Finley. He was kindly, frank, generous, manly, obliging 
to all, ever ready to give assistance when it was in his 
power to do so, having a great regard for loyalty to his 
convictions, to which he firmly adhered. 

As a Member of the Congress he was capable of the full- 
est discharge of his duties, unerringly performing every 
duty committed to his care in an honest, courteous, effi- 
cient manner. Such a man is a great loss to his State and 
to the Nation. 

But it is in the home circle that he will the most be 
missed. I wish it were in my power to say one word that 
would lend comfort to the sorrow-stricken wife and fam- 
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ily, but I know how vain it is to attempt to gild a grief with 
words or try to assuage a pain with any expression of 
sympathy. We only know that all who live must die, 
and each must be brave enough to meet what all have met 
We can not say whether the good-by here is not good 
morning there, or whether the night here is not somewhere 
•else a dawn. Hope lures us ever onward — 

Where the faded flowers shall freshen, 

Freshen never more to fade; 
Where the shaded sky shall brighten, 

Brighten never more to shade. 

Where the sun blaze never scorches, 
Where the star beams cease to chill; 

Where no tempest stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, or wave, or hill. 

Where no shadow shall bewilder, 

Where life's vain parade is o'er; 
Where the sleep of sin is broken 

And the dreamer dreams no more. 
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Mr. President: David Edward Finley, the man whose 
loss we are all lamenting and to whose worth and charac- 
ter so many have paid tribute, was my friend of many 
years. I became acquainted with him first while I myself 
was governor of South Carolina and he was a member of 
the legislature in 1891, and we were friends until his death. 
We were friends, I say; for, while a political revolution 
was in progress when I first knew him, he never lost his 
independence of thought and action. I was the leader of 
the reform movement, a political upheaval that, beginning 
about 1886, rocked South Carolina for some 30 years. 
Finley was in sympathy with the aims of the reformers, 
but he never did surrender his freedom of mind. He was 
not afraid of adverse majorities, but stood manfully for 
his own ideas, even when they seemed to spell disaster to 
his personal fortunes. He was not merely my political 
follower, he was infinitely more — he was my friend. 

We have four counties in South Carolina — York, Lan- 
caster, Chesterfield, and Chester— originally settled by 
English people. These early settlers were afterwards 
joined by pure Irish and Scotch-Irish. Finley was of this 
mixture of British nationality, and possessed the best 
characteristics of all of them. His sturdy independence 
and individuality everywhere compelled respect, while his 
suave and pleasant greeting and manned toward all, high 
and low, rich and poor, won him their love and friend- 
ship, so that when he grew to manhood and entered public 
life he won his way upward and onward without any 
break in his long career, having never been defeated in 
his county for any office he asked his people to give him. 
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He always carried York County, his home, by large ma- 
jorities. Impulsive and direct in everything he ever said 
or did, his neighbors knew and trusted him. 

A lawyer by profession, he early interested himself in 
legislative affairs, being a member of the South Carolina 
bouse of representatives in 1890 and 1891 and of the State 
senate from 1892 to 1896, which latter office he relin- 
quished to represent his native State in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress. From that Congress until his death a few weeks 
ago his service here was continuous. As a lawyer he was 
painstaking and accurate; as a Representative and legis- 
lator he was careful and conscientious, always placing the 
interest of his constituents, his State, and his country far 
beyond his own, showing in the highest degree the spirit 
of service and fidelity to the common good. Such charac- 
teristics and rugged adherence to the faith of the fathers — 
upon which faith is founded government " of the people, 
by the people, for the people " — made his career in the 
public service useful and effective. 

Useful as was his service here, however, it was in his 
private life, in his relations as a husband, father, and 
friend, that his light shone brightest Loyal and faithful 
and honest as the day was long, his life was ever an open 
book, and he will be long remembered as a fearless, stal- 
wart, noble gentleman, and " to live in the hearts of those 
we loved is not to die." 

I shall not attempt to enumerate the many good and 
worthy things accomplished in his life of usefulness in the 
public service. My tribute is a personal one, though I do 
not undervalue his splendid work. He has crossed to the 
Great Beyond. God rest his spirit 1 

So when a good man dies, for years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind shines on the paths of men. 
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Mr. President, I move the adoption of the resolutions. 
* The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribble, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Moss, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 4 
o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Monday, Februaiy 26, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 



s 
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DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM GAY BROWN, Jr. 



Proceedings in the House 

Thursday, March 9, 1916. 

Mr. Neelt. Mr. Speaker, it is with a heavy heart that I 
announce to the House the death of our colleague and 
f ellow worker, Hon. William G. Brown, Jr., of West Vir- 
ginia. 

At a later date I shall ask the House to set aside a day 
to pay appropriate tribute to his life, character, and pub- 
lic services. 

I send to the Clerk's desk and ask for the immediate 
consideration of the following resolution. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 162 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. William G. Brown, Jr., a Representative from 
the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to; and the Speaker ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the House Mr. 
Neely, Mr. Littlepage, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Moss of West 
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Virginia, Mr. Cooper of West Virginia, Mr. Glass, Mr. 
Candler of Mississippi, Mr. Foster, Mr. Phelan, Mr. 
Saunders, Mr. Woods of Iowa, Mr. Lindbergh, Mr. Porter, 
Mr. Wilson of Florida, Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, Mr. Tilson, 
Mr. Riordan, Mr. Corny, Mr. Piatt, Mr. Russell of Missouri, 
Mr. Hayes, and Mr. Rucker. 

The Speaker. The Chair will state to the House that the 
funeral train will leave the Union Station at 12.40 to- 
morrow night and that the sleeping cars will be open at 
10 p. m. 

Mr. Neely. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, March 10, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 

Friday, March 10, 1916. 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty Father, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, whose mercy is from everlasting to everlasting, our 
hearts are profoundly moved by the visitation into the 
congressional home of that strange and mysterious change 
which we call death. The eyes that looked into ours are 
closed, the lips that answered to our call are stilled, the 
hand that clasped ours with warmth and affection re- 
sponds no more to our touch. 

To whom shall those who loved him go but to Thee for 
consolation and comfort? Thou gavest life and Thou hast 
taken it away. Enlarge our faith and make bright our 
hopes that we may be assured that life is stronger than 
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death; that love, the crown of all humanity, lives on for- 
ever. The sands of life run swiftly; help us, therefore, to 
work while it is yet day, for the night cometh when no 
man can work. May all that was strong, pure, noble in 
his character be an inspiration to us. And O God, our 
Father, bring us all at last into one of Thy many mansions, 
that we may dwell together where love shall be the ruling 
passion, through Him who taught us the continuity of life. 
Amen. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter] has notified the Chair that he can not attend the 
funeral services of the late Representative Brown, of 
West Virginia, and the Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. Cullop, to take his place. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Piatt] has notified 
the Speaker that he can not attend the funeral of Mr. 
Brown, of West Virginia, and the Chair appoints Mr. 
Austin, of Tennessee, in his place. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Speaker, it will be impossible for me 
to attend, because I am interested in the Borland amend- 
ment. 

The Speaker. If the gentleman from Tennessee can not 
attend, the Chair will appoint the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Greene. 

Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 

Mr. Neelt. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 188 

Resolved, That Sunday, the 16th day of April, 1916, at 12 
o'clock, be set apart for addresses upon the life, character, and 
public services of Hon. William G. Brown, Jr., late a Representa- 
tive from the State of West Virginia. 
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The Speaker. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Thursday, April 13, 1916. 
The Speaker. The Chair designates Mr. Neely, of West 
Virginia, to preside on Sunday at the memorial exercises 
respecting the late Mr. Brown, of West Virginia 

Sunday, April 16, 1916. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to 
order by Mr. Neely as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, we praise and mag- 
nify Thy holy name for all the gifts Thou hast bestowed 
upon us which differentiate man from all Thy creative acts 
by his intellectual, moral, and spiritual endowments, 
which hold him close to Thee, and fill him with longings, 
hopes, and aspirations which lift him even to the throne 
of Thy divinity. For faith, hope, love, " faith the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen"; hope, the polar star which guides the traveler on 
his way; love, the bond which time nor space can sever, 
the earnest of the immortality of the soul. 

We meet here to-day because our hearts have been 
touched by the untimely death of a noble man, whose life 
was fraught with great thoughts and great deeds; a pa- 
triot, a philanthropist, a follower of the Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man beloved by all who knew him; wise in his counsels, 
tender in his affections, a friend to those in need; a man 
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of affairs, untiring in his duties on the floor of this House. 
He will be missed in his home, in his community, his dis- 
trict, his State, his Nation. We mourn his going and 
would record on the pages of history his life, character, 
and deeds, that his example may be a beacon light to 
guide us and those who shall come after us to high and 
noble living. May his colleagues and friends, his bereaved, 
beloved wife and daughters find solace in the blessed 
promises of the immortality of the soul, and look forward 
with bright anticipations to the larger life beyond the 
confines of the now, where there shall be no more parting, 
and where God shall wipe all tears from all faces and love 
be the ruling passion forever and aye, in Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

Mr. Kttchin. Mr. Speaker, since many Members thought 
these ceremonies would take place next Sunday instead of 
to-day, I ask unanimous consent that any Member have 
the privilege of extending remarks in the Record on the 
life, character, and public services of our deceased col- 
league, the late Representative Brown, of West Virginia. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks that all Members have leave to extend re- 
marks in the Record on the life, character, and public 
services of our deceased colleague. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
special order for the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Neely, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, April 16, 1916, be set apart for addresses 
upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. William G. 
BqowN, Jr., late a Representative from the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Littlepage. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution and move its adoption. 
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The Speaker pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia offers a resolution which the Clerk will report 
The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 204 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 
William G. Brown, Jr., late a Member of this House from the State 
of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career, the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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Address of Mr. Littlepage, of West Virginia 

Mr. Speaker: We are assembled in this Hall of the 
House of Representatives in the Capitol of this Nation to 
pay our last tribute to the life's efforts and the memory 
of a distinguished Member of this American Congress, 
who departed this life on the 9th day of March, 1916. 

In the death of Hon. William G. Brown the second 
district of West Virginia suffered an irreparable loss. 
In fact, the entire State of West Virginia and this Nation 
thereby suffered a very great loss. I had the honor to 
enter this House as a Member and to take the oath of 
office as a Representative from the third congressional 
district of West Virginia at the same time Mr. Brown 
entered as a Representative from the second district of 
West Virginia. Prior to that time, while we knew each 
other, our acquaintance was not as close as it became 
from the beginning of our service here, and in paying 
this last tribute to the memory of this good man senti- 
ment and justice impel me to say that I found him dur- 
ing all the vicissitudes, the turmoil, and pleasures of his 
busy official life a thorough, polished gentleman, a hard 
worker, a faithful friend, and an industrious public 
servant 

He was indeed a very charitable man, especially to the 
poor and unfortunate. His public relations here with 
the membership of this House have always been of the 
most cordial, courteous, and elevating character. He 
loved his district, his State, and his Government He 
was essentially an American; yes, an American in the 
broadest sense of that great word. His love for his 
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Government and his Government's institutions, as shown 
by his course as a public man, was uppermost in his 
mind and heart The Members of this House, regard- 
less of partisan politics, looked upon him as a friend and 
loved him as a just, patriotic man. 

Our official relations and personal friendships improved 
from the first day of our service in this House until that 
friendship ripened and became one of affection. Our 
offices were in the same corridor of the House Office 
Building, and I know something about the way he labored 
for the people who honored him by electing him to Con- 
gress three consecutive times, and I know he was an 
honor to the people not only of his district, but all of 
the people of his State and mine. Late and early have I 
seen him at work. His office was a beehive of industry — 
hundreds of his constituents coming and going to see 
him; and to every one, whether they voted for or against 
him, he extended the glad hand of welcome. I have 
known of many of his constituents whom he befriended 
in more ways than one, often in a financial way, and I 
have no doubt, from his known qualities of liberality, 
that it will require many thousands of dollars to tell the 
true story of his charity. 

William Gay Brown was born on April 7, 1856, in 
Kingwood, Preston County, W. Va., and died in the Capi- 
tal of his Nation. He leaves a widow and infant daughter, 
and also a daughter by a former marriage. 

One notable and characteristic feature of his usefulness 
and noble life was the great love he constantly bore for 
his mother. She lived to quite an old age at the old family 
homestead in Kingwood. He often talked with me about 
his mother before her death, which occurred on the 8th 
day of February, 1913, and he talked with me about her 
since her death. By her death he was dealt a staggering 
blow and seemed never to have gotten over it 
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m I had the honor to be chosen as a member of the com- 

til mittee to go with his remains from this city to Kingwood, 

J- where they were buried, and had the membership of this 

id House and the people \*ho knew him here witnessed the 

outpouring of his neighbors and the sadness which seemed 
d to pervade the whole community, and heard the expres- 

i sions of friendship, good will, and love cherished for him 

r by his neighbors and those who knew him best, I am sure 

i the respect for him here would, if possible, be increased. 

| It is sad to contemplate, Mr. Speaker, that he was taken 

from us so suddenly, and that he has gone forever. In 
the midst of a busy and a useful life he was cut down and 
fell like a mighty oak of the forest to arise no more. No 
more shall we hear his voice in this Chamber; never again 
will we be able to grasp his friendly hand. He has gone to 
his final reward, leaving a memory cherished as few have 
been. His splendid spirit, so worthy, so noble and in- 
spiring, has taken its flight to a better world, there to dwell 
with his loved ones gone before. Tender memories cluster 
around his empty chair in this House of sadness to-day, 
and these sacred memories, in part compensating for his 
loss and absence, will be cherished evermore by those who 
knew him, and to have known him was to love him. 

He was prepared and not afraid to die. His only con- 
cern in this respect was for his loved ones left behind. 
With hearts full of sorrow and sympathy for his widow, 
who was so faithful to her distinguished and beloved hus- 
band even unto death, and to his two children, we, in this 
hour of distress and genuine sadness, offer our con- 
dolence and renew our promise and bond of friendship to 
and for them while life lasts. 
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Mr. Speaker: It was my good fortune to serve on a 
committee of this House with Hon. William G. Brown, 
late a Representative from the State of West Virginia. 
He was known by all the members of the committee as a 
faithful, honest, hard-working Representative. 

Mr. Brown was most respected by the people with whom 
he was best acquainted and where he had lived all his life. 
Close association and frequent meeting of a man under 
the varied conditions of life shows best what there is in 
him, and he is best judged by what he does in everyday 
life. Mr. Brown's life was an open book to those who 
knew him and no one had complaint to make of his ac- 
tion as a representative of the people by whom he was so 
much honored and respected. He was faithful and de- 
voted to the people of the congressional district which he 
represented in this House. He was always unassuming 
and went about his work in a quiet way, determined to 
give the most efficient service that was possible. He was 
a man of whom it could be truly said, the world was bet- 
ter because he had lived a good and useful life, and it 
was a loss when he was taken away. 

On March 27, 1916, the committee on which he was a 
member passed resolutions with reference to the life, char- 
acter, and services of this distinguished man, and I ask 
that these resolutions be read from the Clerk's desk. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The Clerk will read the reso- 
lutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

William G. Brown, Jr., Representative of the second congres- 
sional district of West Virginia in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, was born at Kingwood, Va. (later West Virginia), April 
7, 1856, and died in Washington, D. C, stricken in the midst of 
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his varied legislative duties, March 9, 1916. One of his official 
connections as a Member of this House was an assignment to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, which committee, profoundly 
sensible of its loss and reflecting on the valuable services and 
affable companionship of the deceased member, at a meeting held 
considered and adopted the following resolutions for presentation 
to the House April 16, 1916: 

" Whereas death, on swift and silent feet, unheralded and unan- 
nounced by any warning, has come to this committee and 
taken away one of its most highly valued and beloved mem- 
bers; and 
" Whereas, in the passing from among us of the Hon. William G. 
Bbown, Jr., this committee experiences a sense of shock and 
bereavement and loss by his death: Be it, therefore, 
" Resolved, That this committee, in so far as it is able to trans- 
late its feelings of personal loss through the medium of the written 
word, lay this sincere but all too insufficient tribute upon the altar 
of the cherished memory of a colleague whose services to his 
country and to this committee were of a high order, whose genial 
and whole-souled personality, whose gentlemanly qualities and 
uniform courtesy at all times won him a warm and affectionate 
regard and esteem in the hearts of the members of this body. 
' Junior ' Bbown, as he was lovingly called by all who knew him, 
as a Member of the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth 
Congresses showed to his newly made associates those sterling 
qualities of mind and heart which enabled him to achieve success 
in the financial, political, and social life of his native State and 
gave him a commanding and heroic place in the hearts of his 
fellow West Virginians. He was a popular and highly respected 
figure throughout his own State, as he was a Member of the House 
and of this committee. He brought to his official duties in Con- 
gress a broad experience, a matured, equably balanced judgment, 
a high sense of honor and integrity, and a lofty patriotism which 
quickly gained for him the recognition and appreciation from his 
colleagues that he so richly deserved. 

" Resolved, therefore, That these resolutions be communicated 
to the House and that a copy thereof be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased." 
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Mr. Speaker: William Gay Brown, Jr., late a Represen- 
tative from the State of West Virginia, was one of the 
most genial and lovable men I have ever known. He was a 
prince among men and a courtly knight among women. 
His affable manners and pleasing disposition made him a 
favorite in every assemblage in which he formed a part 

Born of good parentage, reared amid pleasing environ- 
ments, surrounded with the advantages of culture and 
refinement, trained in business affairs by parents who had 
earned success as the result of ability, industry, and 
sagacity, he was well equipped for the battles of life and 
prepared to successfully grapple with the questions he 
would necessarily be called upon to meet and solve in his 
career. 

His father was a noted lawyer in his day in the com- 
munity in which he lived, a man of strong will power, 
courage, and determination, shrewd in business affairs, 
and popular among his people. He served several terms 
in Congress, was the author of the enabling act creating 
West Virginia a sovereign State, and because of this dis- 
tinguished service was often called the " Father of West 
Virginia.*' 

His mother was a most admirable person, strong char- 
acter, sagacious in business affairs, and a most lovable 
woman. Mr. Brown often spoke of her in the most af- 
fectionate manner. 

I first met Mr. Brown at the opening of the Sixty-second 
Congress, the beginning of his congressional service. We 
became warm friends and associates at once and so re- 
mained until his death, which I keenly felt and which 
came as a great shock to me. 
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When I last saw him, about five weeks before his death, 
he was in splendid spirits, having just recovered from a 
temporary illness. He appeared as one who had the 
assurance of regained health and a long and useful life. 
He impressed me on that occasion as a supremely happy 
and contented man. As he appeared at that time no one 
would have suspected the end of life with him was only 
a few weeks distant. 

I doubt if any Member of this House enjoyed the loyal 
friendship of his constituency to such a degree as he did. 
He represented a district with at least three thousand ma- 
jority opposed to his political faith, and yet despite this 
large majority in a united party he was elected three times 
in succession to a seat in this body, when in each race the 
strongest man the opposition had was pitted against him. 
This is ample proof of his popularity, his high standing 
among the people of his district, and the regard in which 
he was held by them. Because of his attractive person- 
ality and strong individuality, men, irrespective of party, 
were bound to him as with bands of steel. To know him 
was to admire him; once his friend always his friend. 

I have seen men from his district meet him here and 
greet him with manifestations of fondest regard and af- 
fection. At times it was touching to see and hear their 
manifestations of regard for him. He had a warm place 
in their hearts, and they were ever ready to show evi- 
dence of their confidence in and display their loyalty to 
him. Here is the explanation for his success at elections, 
the reason for his strength. His popularity was easily un- 
derstood when you once knew him. It was earned by 
his warm and generous nature, his uniform kindness to 
all with whom he came in contact, his broad and liberal 
views, courteous conduct, and unselfish disposition. 

Generous to the needy, devoted to the welfare of all, 
he earned and won the confidence of the people he served, 
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because he served them well, and in him they knew they 
had a loyal and devoted friend, a champion of their cause. 

In life he added to the joys of humanity, and were 
everyone this day for whom he did some kind service 
to bring flowers to his grave it would be hidden beneath 
a mountain of the richest and rarest blossoms. 

Life is a short span between the cloud-covered peaks 
of two eternities. Beyond them we know not No one 
has ever heard the voice of one who has journeyed across 
the perilous divide, and no being has ever returned from 
the eternal abode to tell of its mysteries; but a sublime 
faith in the wisdom of our Creator as the great architect 
of the universe convinces us of the immortality of the 
soul, and that when freed from the earthly casement 
which imprisons it here it joins the band of immortals 
in eternity. 

Death is a tragedy. The more impressive was this 
tragedy in the death of our late colleague because life 
was so attractive to him. He was in the zenith of his 
power, and the opportunities for usefulness were open- 
ing their various avenues for him to enjoy the rare facili- 
ties at his disposal. Before him were opportunities for . 
public service, wherein he could earn great reputation 
and better the condition of his people who loyally con- 
fided in him. But while in the enjoyment of all these 
pleasing environments, surrounded by his loved ones, en- 
joying health, in full possession of all his powers, mental 
and physical, like an assassin in the night, without warn- 
ing, the messenger of death touched him with his fatal 
dart and he fell to rise no more. 

The kind, gentle voice was hushed, the stalwart man 
in the fullness of his strength was paralyzed, powerless 
to rise again, and his earthly career was ended. 

In the daily conflicts of life, where man was pitted 
against man, in daily affairs as they would come and go, 
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success had crowned his efforts, but when he met the 
unconquerable foe of life, death, he fell a captive, sur- 
rendered to his fate, the same which must sooner or later 
be the common heritage of us all. 

In his demise his constituency have lost a faithful pub- 
lic servant — true, honest, and courageous in the discharge 
of every public duty; his associates, a most agreeable com- 
panion; and his family, an indulgent and loving father 
and husband; the country, a manly man. 



And this his epitaph shall be, 
When ended are his days; * 

None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise. 
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Mr. Speaker: Various things bring men into close 
friendship and confidential relationship in this House — 
place of birth, residence, similarity of tastes, political 
faith, committee work, and so forth. 

It so happens that I lived for two years in West Vir- 
ginia and learned to love her people. Consequently I have 
always cultivated the acquaintance and friendship of her 
Senators and Representatives. From his first entrance 
upon this scene Hon. William G. Brown and I were close 
friends, a fact which I most highly appreciate. I found 
him true as steel, kind, intelligent, firm, affable, and at- 
tentive to his public duties. He was a dependable man — 
not brilliant but dependable, which is far better. Having 
made up his mind deliberately that a certain course was 
right, he pursued it without shadow of turning. He could 
be neither bullied nor coaxed out of it. Such men are the 
most valuable public servants. 

He was grandson of James Brown, an Irish immigrant, 
who in 1789 settled at Kingwood, in that part of the Old 
Dominion which subsequently became West Virginia. It 
is a wonderful State — the Switzerland of America — ines- 
timably rich in natural resources. To this James Brown 
was born in 1800 a son, Hon. William G. Brown, sr. He 
enjoyed the peculiar distinction of serving in Congress 
from two different States — Virginia and West Virginia — 
though he lived all his life in the same town wherein he 
was born — Kingwood. So our friend William G. Brown, 
Jr., having an Irishman for a grandfather and a Represen- 
tative in Congress for his father, naturally and inevitably 
had a penchant for politics, in which he succeeded admir- 
ably. The quality of success in him was hereditary. He 
succeeded in business as well as in politics. Having accu- 
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mulated a competency by industry, capacity, and honest 
methods, he concluded to walk in his father's footsteps, 
which led to this Hall. We are all glad he did so; other- 
wise we would not have enjoyed the pleasure of knowing 

him. 

None knew him but to love him, 

None named him but to praise. 
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Mr. Speaker: The most valuable compensation that 
comes to one who serves in this House is the strong en- 
during friendships that are formed between him and his 
colleagues with whom he is intimately associated, and 
the saddest experiences of our public service is when death 
suddenly severs the strong ties that have bound us to- 
gether, leaving only a saddened but a sweet and an un- 
fading memory of the pleasant hours of the past when our 
common tastes, similar ambitions, and mutual sympathies 
drew us together as associates and cemented our affections 
into a bond of undying friendship. Another of these ties 
has been broken in the death of William G. Brown, Jr. 

I did not know my departed friend until he came here 
five years ago this month as a Member of the Sixty-second 
Congress. During his five years' service in Congress we 
lived at the same hotel. Our personal relations were 
always friendly, sometimes confidential, and to me always 
delightful. 

I have sometimes said in his lifetime, and as it is no dis- 
credit to his memory, I repeat now, that he was by nature 
one of the most genial companions and superb hosts I 
have ever known. He loved his friends and gave more of 
his time and means to entertain them than any one of 
the Members of this House that I have observed. His 
hospitality was not cold and formal, but genuine and 
whole-hearted. He illustrated well the teaching of the 
proverb, " It is better to give than to receive." From many 
close observations of his generous entertainment of his 
friends I know I can truthfully say that he considered it 
a privilege and not a burden to be permitted to extend 
courtesies to his constituents and others whom he loved. 
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As a Representative in this House he was industrious, 
vigilant, and faithful to the constituency that honored and 
trusted him. In my last conversation with him he thanked 
me for some little assistance that I had rendered to him 
in securing a favorable consideration of a special bill he 
had introduced for the relief of a destitute and deserving 
old soldier. This only illustrates his earnest desire to 
serve well even the humblest of those he represented. 

I was pained as we all were when we heard that our 
colleague had passed away, and this House on that day 
adjourned out of respect to his memory. I was appointed 
by the Speaker as a member of the committee to attend his 
funeral at his former home, and did so. 

Knowing him here as we did, and appreciating so well 
his many manly qualities and noble impulses, those of 
us who accompanied his remains home were not sur- 
prised to find that among the people who knew him the 
longest and the best he was universally respected and 
devotedly loved by all. The people of his home city in 
the full realization of the great loss they had sustained 
spoke grievously of his death and in praise of the many 
virtues of the distinguished dead, and feelingly of their 
own personal sorrow. 

We often hear repeated the familiar quotation from the 
Bible, " A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country." The thought intended to be expressed is that a 
man can not reach high places of distinction and honor 
among those who have known him intimately all the days 
of his life. I believe there is in a measure some justifi- 
cation for the use of the quotation. New things are often 
attractive, and strange faces with the mysteries of life be- 
hind them sometimes stimulate an imagination of supe- 
rior virtues and wisdom that may lead to the admiration 
and approval of the unknown by a confiding public. Upon 
the other hand we are sometimes prone to overlook or 
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fail to appreciate the truly great men who have lived their 
entire lives in our midst If this familiarity is in fact an 
obstruction to the successful aspirations and ambitions 
of men, it was completely overcome by William G. 
Brown, Jr. He and his father before him were born in 
thfe little city where he now sleeps in death. He never had 
any other home; every man, woman, and child there knew 
him intimately; many of them knew him and observed 
almost his daily life from the cradle to the grave, and 
to his eternal credit it may be truthfully said they all re- 
spected and loved him. They delighted to honor him in 
life and they all now revere his memory. 
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Mr. Speaker: We are assembled on this bright and 
beautiful spring day to pay our tribute of affectionate 
remembrance to one of the best and noblest Members 
of this Congress. 

At the beginning of every Congress the old Members 
attempt to take the measure of each new Member with 
whom they come in contact I noticed Mr. Brown on 
the floor of the House shortly after he came into the 
Sixty-second Congress, and was attracted by his many 
worthy qualities. Several summers ago Mrs. Mann took 
a cottage up at Deer Park. I used to spend my week 
ends up there, and on a number of occasions traveled on 
the train there or from there here with Mr. Brown. We 
had many very interesting conversations, and I became 
peculiarly and affectionately attracted to him, because of 
the sweet qualities he exhibited on those rides, so that I 
gave more than passing attention to him in the House. 
I learned that among all the Members of the House there 
was, I think, no other one with more genial, kindly, ca- 
pable, earnest, and sincere qualities than Mr. Brown. 

A year ago Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Mann, and myself, 
and a number of others of this body and of the Senate, 
were on our way to Hawaii. We traveled across the con- 
tinent to San Francisco and from there by boat to Hono- 
lulu and around the islands. There were, I believe, in that 
party 49 Members of the House and Senate, many with 
their families and some friends. It is on such occasions 
that we really learn to know the personal side, the tender 
side, the endearing side of men and women. Mrs. Brown 
was the life of that party, and I am sure no one in the 
party was happier and more filled with enjoyment from 
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day to day than was Mr. Brown; and the two added so 
much to our pleasure that they became affectionately re- 
garded by all our hearts. 

When the statement came in the House one morning 
that Mr. Brown had passed away I felt as though I had 
lost a brother. He was a Democrat, I was the Repub- 
lican leader of the House when he came in. It is one of 
the beautiful features of American politics, particularly 
exemplified in this House, that the aisle on one side of 
which sit the Democrats and on the other side the Re- 
publicans is not a dividing aisle between the hearts of 
men. Friendships do not cease at the center aisle. We 
have on our side of the House just as warm personal 
friends on the other side as we have on this; and I counted 
it a great pleasure to know that I on my side could enjoy 
the friendship of Mr. Brown, as I believe he enjoyed 
our friendship from his side. He and I were the same 
age. He has passed away, just at a time when, probably, 
it was the hardest for him to go. A man close to 60, he 
had just become the father of a little daughter. With all 
the reasons for living that loving pleasure could give, he 
was stricken down. Yet, Mr. Speaker, I feel, and I pre- 
sume I will continue for the balance of my life to feel, 
as though I had lived a full life, and done perhaps that 
share of work which I might easily have expected would 
be more than I could complete. He was willing to go if 
he could have done so without leaving sorrow behind him. 
I would be willing to go at any time. 
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Mr. Speaker: It was my pleasure to become acquainted 
with William G. Brown, Jr., or as he was known univer- 
sally by the people of his own county, and probably of his 
district, and by those who knew him familiarly, simply as 
Junior, when he entered the Sixty-second Congress and 
received as a Member of this body an assignment for 
service on the Banking and Currency Committee, of which 
I was then and am still a member. I was immediately im- 
pressed with the ability and versatility that he brought to 
the discharge of his high duties as a member of that com- 
mittee and of this House, and with his experience as a 
man of large business affairs and a banker for many years. 
His judgment and ideas of the things that should be em- 
braced in legislation were generally, according to my 
standard, eminently sound and practical. I think one of 
his most distinguishing characteristics was his absolute 
loyalty to his own conscience and sense of what was right 
and best for the people, not only of his district but of the 
whole country. 

As illustrating this I beg to repeat a little instance that 
occurred during the present Congress at a meeting of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. I perhaps ought first 
to say that it is in the sessions of the various committees 
of the House where Members of this body come best to 
know each other personally and intimately. The infor- 
mality of procedure in committee gets men very close to- 
gether, and they come to know each other's personal 
peculiarities and characteristics as they could not know 
them by meeting only on the floor of the House during 
its sessions. I came very soon to know Mr. Brown as a 
man most loyal to his obligations as a Member of the 
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House and to his sense of what was right and proper 
in legislation. 

In the last Congress, in the consideration of the rural 
credit bill which was then under consideration, Mr. 
Brown, upon a very important matter in connection with 
that legislation, took a strong position in favor of one 
proposition in the bill and maintained it to the close of 
the Congress. In this Congress the same matter was again 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency, and a 
most exhaustive discussion upon both sides of the propo- 
sition was participated in by members of the committee, 
of course without any regard to politics. At the end of 
the discussion Mr. Brown announced to the committee 
that the discussion had satisfied him that he was wrong 
in his former attitude on that proposition and that he 
should vote contrary to what he voted in the last Congress, 
and when the vote was taken he did so vote. 

I regard that, Mr. Speaker, as a very strong indication 
of the strength and character of our late colleague, Mr. 
Brown, and an exhibition of real moral courage which, 
alas, Members of the House do not always exhibit Mr. 
Brown was a man who would rather be right than to be 
consistent 

I was appointed a member of the committee which at- 
tended the funeral of our late colleague, and I was glad 
to attend the services which took place in his home town. 
While in that community I discovered that not only the 
people of his own town but of the country at large re- 
garded him in a way that any man should be proud to be 
regarded by his neighbors where he had lived all his life. 
They regarded him as a personal friend who entered with 
a sympathetic heart into all their struggles and trials. 
I am informed he could call them, and even their chil- 
dren, by name, and if disaster came to them he truly sym- 
pathized with them in their trouble. 
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I was advised, and I have no doubt it is true, that in his 
last will and testament he left directions to his executor 
that in the distribution and settlement of his estate no 
man who owed him — and many in his district did — was to 
be pressed or forced to pay his obligations until he could 
do so without sacrifice. That exhibited another beautiful 
and most estimable and praiseworthy element of the char- 
acter of Mr. Brown. He sympathized with the community, 
with his neighbors, and with those with whom he came 
in contact to an extent that was well-nigh all embracing. 
I believe such enlightened human sympathy to be one of 
the most beautiful characteristics of any human life. 

Mr. Speaker, such a life as that of our late colleague, 
which blessed the world with usefulness, geniality, and 
sympathy, has not ended. It has only been transferred to 
another sphere of activity and usefulness. Human life is 
continuous and is not bounded by the few years of our 
mortal activity here. It reaches not only from the cradle 
to the grave, but from the cradle to the farthest stretches 
of eternity. That William G. Brown, Jr., is just as con- 
spicuous in the great beyond for optimism and all the 
admirable and lovable traits of his character as he was 
in this world I have not a doubt, and in the not distant 
future I expect again to meet him and know him and love 
him even as I knew and loved him here. 
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Mr. Speaker: It was my pleasure to know and to be 
intimately associated with W. G. Brown, the distin- 
guished Member of Congress from West Virginia. We 
come together to-day to pay our tributes of respect and 
esteem to the character and public services of this fel- 
low Member who has gone, one in whom the elements 
of gentility and sincerity blended in beautiful form. He 
was popular as a Member of Congress and loved by all 
who knew him. He carried in his heart a warm affection 
for the people who honored him with a seat in this House, 
and he honored his district with the nobility of his char- 
acter and by the splendid services that he rendered here. 
He was an energetic, conscientious, and able Member of 
Congress, and served his district and the country faith- 
fully and well. 

Mr. Speaker, although he had not been in the best of 
health for the last year or two, yet he was cheerful and 
bright and happy, carrying sunshine and good cheer 
wherever he went. He loved life, and he enjoyed it to 
the full. In his happy home circle he was the ideal hus- 
band and father, loving and beloved by his dear ones 
there. He was a splendid type of American manhood, 
a patriotic citizen, a loyal friend, and a faithful public 
servant 

Mr. Speaker, we miss his hearty hand-grasp; we hear 
no more his cheerful voice; and we see no more his pleas- 
ing, winsome smile. He has answered his last roll call, 
and has fallen asleep in the midst of a happy, busy, and 
useful life. So in the process of that long and mysterious 
slumber that must come to us all he has passed into a 
higher state of living. Just as sleep is necessary to refresh 
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and build anew the body for life's little day, so is the final 
sleep necessary in the plans and purposes of immortality, 
for that bright day that has no night He has gone the 
way that we must go when we have done with the clat- 
tering discords of time. 

Let us remember the many noble traits of his beautiful 
character. And, Mr. Speaker, let us, who served with 
him so pleasantly here, emulate his virtues, and so live 
that when the final sleep shall come to us we will be able 
to meet it as courageously and as sweetly as did the friend 
we mourn to-day. 
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Mr. Speaker: Once more death has found a shining 
mark, and with relentless stroke quenched the activities 
of a busy and useful life. Even now it is hard to realize 
that our colleague is dead. The news that he had been 
fatally stricken, and that his life hung by a thread that the 
passing day might sever, came with the sudden and unex- 
pected quality of a lightning flash in a clear sky. Only a 
night or two before a company of friends had gathered 
at his house to enjoy the gracious hospitality that he was 
wont to dispense. They parted with no premonition of 
impending calamity, no foreknowledge that they would 
never see their host again in life, or that within a few 
brief hours his mobile face would be stilled forever in 
the calm and awful serenity of death. Junior Brown, as 
he was affectionately styled by his friends, was so full of 
cheery optimism, his handshake was so cordial, his smile 
so winning and compelling that he and death seemed 
things apart His generous nature rejoiced in the com- 
radeship of his fellows. He radiated sunshine. He was 
frank, sincere, warm-hearted, sympathetic, tender, and 
true as steel in all the relations of life. To know him 
was to love him. Such was the universal testimony of 
his friends, and they were legion. 

Confronted anew with the realization that the grim 
reaper lurks at every elbow, ready to strike an unexpected 
blow, we mourn to-day an untimely death, and with his 
memory still green in our hearts we refuse to be com- 
forted by the reflection that this mortal has put on immor- 
tality, and the soul of our comrade has exchanged the 
limitations of its fleshly tabernacle for the splendors of 
the temple not made with hands. 
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But while Junior Brown possessed all those lovable 
qualities which attracted and constrained the affection of 
his fellows, he was far more than a sincere, warm-hearted, 
genial, and agreeable companion and friend. He was 
every inch a man, strong in character, industrious in habit, 
austere in integrity, firm, resolute, energetic, and able. 
He was sound in judgment, keen and sagacious in per- 
ception, wise in council, fertile in resource, steadfast in 
action. He was generous in a large way, but not ostenta- 
tious in his charities, keeping ever in mind the injunction 
that the one hand should not be acquainted with the action 
of the other. Though born to a fortune, the qualities that 
I have described enabled our colleague to escape the 
numbing effect that great wealth as a rule exercises upon 
its possessors, inaptly described as fortunate. Basking in 
Fortune's lap and caressed by her smiles, these spoiled 
darlings are prone to reject the call to higher things, and 
are often content to see others win the prizes of life while 
they loll on beds of flowery ease that great riches have 
provided. Lacking the sharp spur of necessity, they are 
not moved to strenuous endeavor, or to live laborious 
days. But our friend was made of sterner stuff. He was 
not willing to play an ignoble and petty part. As a youth 
he prosecuted with diligence and success his studies in the 
schools of his native State and later, in the full flush of 
vigorous young manhood, he graduated at the University 
of West Virginia. Admitted early to the bar, he practiced 
his profession with success until called to the charge of 
administering the affairs of a great estate. 

In time he felt the lure of politics, but his first venture 
was not successful. Nominated for Congress in a doubtful 
district, he was defeated in 1896 by Judge Dayton. Later 
he was nominated in 1910 and was successful. This elec- 
tion established his hold upon the people of his district, 
and he was elected again in 1912, and still again in 1914. 
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Had he lived he would have been nominated without op- 
position for a fourth term and triumphantly elected. Our 
colleague's chief work in the House, of which he was an 
esteemed and well-beloved Member, was on the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

In this work his experience as a banker served him in 
good stead, and he rendered conspicuous service in the 
preparation of the Federal reserve act At the time of his 
death he was a member of the subcommittee engaged in 
framing a rural credits bill. For this work his training 
and experience as an expert banker, and successful man 
of affairs, conspicuously fitted him, and his premature 
death was a distinct loss not only to his colleagues with 
whom he was collaborating, but particularly to the agri- 
cultural interests of the entire country. Our comrade 
was not a frequent speaker in this body, but when occa- 
sion demanded he spoke clearly and imperatively, with 
vigorous emphasis and cogent argument 

While no man was more beloved in the House, this af- 
fectionate regard for our deceased friend was equaled, 
if not surpassed, in the district where he lived and dis- 
pensed his generous and unobtrusive benefactions. This 
regard was abundantly attested by the presence of the vast 
throng that, undeterred by untoward weather, gathered 
from every quarter to attend his funeral exercises. For 
hours an apparently unending stream of sorrowing friends 
passed by the casket that contained all that was mortal of 
William Gay Brown, and after one long look at that once 
mobile face, there stilled in death, turned mournfully 
away. The room was embowered in flowers. A great ora- 
tor, speaking of his brother, once said that if everyone 
who had received some act of kindness at his hands would 
drop a single flower on his grave he would sleep under a 
wilderness of blossoms. Appropriately this thought came 
to my mind when I stood in the room consecrated to death 
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and saw on every hand, banked high in glorious profu- 
sion, the flowers that loving hearts had provided for ten- 
der hands to place upon the grave of our friend. The 
sun was sinking low in the west when we started on our 
return to Washington, leaving our comrade to sleep 
among the people whom he knew and loved, and who 
knew and loved him. 

Musing sorrowfully over the experiences of the day, 
fond memory recalled the lines that have brought com- 
fort to others when oppressed with the solemn mystery 
of death: 

He is not dead, but sleepeth; well we know 
The form, that now lies mute beneath the sod, 

Shall rise, when time the golden bugles blow, 
And pour their music through the courts of God. 
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Mr. Speaker: It is a sad thing for those left behind even 
when a friend who has reached the utmost limit of old age 
is called upon to enter " that bourn whence no traveler 
returns," but when one is stricken down in the full power 
of his mature manhood, and that friend is one with whom 
we have been daily associated, and in whose life is com- 
bined the elements of essential strength, power, success, 
and practically everything that makes life full and com- 
plete, there is a shock and sense of loss that overpowers 
us and bids us pause and consider the issues of life. It 
was a severe shock to the membership of this House, and 
particularly to his West Virginia colleagues, when, almost 
without warning, our friend, the late William G. Brown, 
^as stricken. Upon this sad occasion when we are as- 
sembled to pay the last tribute of respect to his memory 
I desire briefly, but in sincere affection for the memory 
of our departed friend, to add my voice to those who at 
this time are giving testimony to their appreciation of 
the life, character, and services of Junior Brown, as 
he was affectionately called by his constituents and friends 
in West Virginia. 

Speaking from a personal acquaintance with my de- 
parted colleague of nearly twenty years, I can say in sin- 
cerity and in truth that few men in West Virginia have 
been more beloved for the very best traits of a rugged yet 
kind and sympathetic manhood than he has been by a 
large and ever-widening circle of friends. Born and 
reared among the rugged mountains of West Virginia, he 
had the strength that comes to the hardy outdoor dweller 
in the life-giving atmosphere of his native State. He was 
fortunate in having an ancestry of sturdy pioneers who 
had likewise lived. 
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Early in life he formed the resolution to represent his 
congressional district in Congress, as his father had done, 
and his successful attainment of that worthy ambition 
upon three successive occasions as a Democrat in a nor- 
mally Republican district, after having once many years 
earlier been defeated, shows the determination of the 
man and the friendship held for him by his neighbors 
and friends in the second congressional district of West 
Virginia, 

As the Representative in Congress of that splendid con- 
stituency he met the highest expectations of his friends, 
and as a colleague in the work of this body and a resi- 
dent of the same congressional district in which he lived, 
and though of opposite political faith, I can truthfully say 
that he was always ready and alert to discharge every 
obligation to his constituents without regard to political 
lines. I shall always cherish as one of the pleasantest per- 
sonal friendships I have enjoyed during the Sixty-third 
and the present Congress the one that I have had the 
pleasure of enjoying with my deceased friend and col- 
league, Junior Brown; and I, in common with all the 
Members of this House who knew him well, shall always 
hold in affectionate regard the memory of the strong, use- 
ful, upright colleague who has thus suddenly been sum- 
moned from among us. 
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Mr. Speaker : It is with a heart full of sadness that I rise 
to participate in the services upon this solemn occasion. 
I met Mr. Brown when he first came to Congress at the 
beginning of his term in the Sixty-second Congress. From 
the time when I first met him until the last moment of his 
life he and I were close and good and affectionate friends. 
I loved him devotedly, as he loved me, and on many 
occasions when I had difficult questions confronting me 
he was the one among all others to whom I went and with 
whom I discussed these matters, in order that I might 
arrive at a solution of them which would be just and right 

No man ever had a better friend or a safer counselor 
than when he had Junior Brown as a friend and coun- 
selor in times of difficulty, in times of struggle, in times 
when it was necessary to exercise the very best judgment 
and to have wisdom which would lighten up the pathway 
and lead to a conclusion that was pure, honest, and just 

He was a patriot He came from a sturdy stock that 
were pioneers in blazing the way amidst the forests then, 
that have become fertile fields since; a stock that has 
brought to us and furnished to us the beauty and the sun- 
light and the grandeur of the civilization which we enjoy. 

We of this generation owe much to those early pioneers. 
They clung to that which was honest and just and right as 
between man and man; and in their cabin homes, dotted 
on the hilltops and sprinkled through the sequestered val- 
leys of this beautiful land of ours, they laid the foundation 
that has sustained the enduring superstructure of this, the 
greatest Nation of the world. 

It was from stock like this that Junior Brown came, and 
he was a fit exemplar of the principles which they loved, 
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because he clung until the end to the same just principles 
of righteousness and truth which they advocated and ever 
maintained and sustained with their lives, their property, 
their possession, in the interest of mankind, and for the 
glory of this country. That was the kind of a patriot he 
was. A self-sacrificing, devoted patriot who placed coun- 
try above self and public welfare above private interest 

His affection, while it went out in all its fullness and 
tenderness to those by whom he was surrounded in his 
immediate district and State, was not confined to them 
alone, but went further; it went to the extremities of this 
great country; and he loved his country and admired its 
grandeur and glory, and brought a consecrated devotion 
to it in the service he rendered in this House, not only for 
the advancement of the interests of his district and his 
State, but looking always to the welfare and prosperity 
of this great Nation as well. 

He was not only a patriot, Mr. Speaker, but he was a 
citizen who measured up to the very highest standard. 
He had the highest conception of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of American citizenship, and he pursued that 
course, in private and official life, as a citizen of the Re- 
public and of his State and district, that shed brilliancy 
and brightness everywhere he went 

Do you know that one of the highest conceptions which 
any man can have in all this world is to aspire to that 
lofty and high standard exemplified in patriotic American 
citizenship? I have sometimes said that I believe that the 
highest position any man can hold in all this country is 
the position of a true American citizen who, by his life 
and example and purposes and desires, carries to as near 
perfection as possible the great purposes of this Nation as 
exemplified in the bedrock principles upon which it is 
founded. As such a citizen Junior Brown sought during 
all his illustrious career, from his young manhood down 
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to the day he left us, to erect such a standard and to 
maintain it among the people who knew him; and he 
thereby secured their affection and confidence, which was 
evidenced in their loyalty and devotion to him to the hour 
of his untimely death. While these characteristics of this 
great and good man are to be and are supremely admired, 
still the sweetest and the noblest and the best element of 
his nature and of his manhood was his devotion, his 
tender affection to his friends and to his loved ones. 

No man could be with him as his friend but could feel 
the pulsations of his heart that beat in unison with yours 
if he loved you; and if you were in deed and in truth a 
sharer in his affection and friendship, you would feel 
that he stood right beside you, and that you did not have 
to reach out to determine at any time whether he was 
there; whether the darkness or the sunshine was round 
about you, his friendship was extended to you in such 
force and affection that you always knew, especially if 
you needed him, that he was there, ready to uphold and 
sustain you. His devotion to his mother and all his loved 
ones was sublimely beautiful. Often did he speak of his 
father, his mother, and his dear ones, and their happiness 
was his supreme joy. 

It was my good fortune to be with him and his family 
in his home at the last meal, I presume, he ever partook 
of upon this earth. My wife, my daughter, and myself, 
with his family, gathered around the table in his home 
and partook with him of his most delightful hospitality. 
After dinner he and I went in his library, while my wife 
and daughter with his wife and sister-in-law and mother- 
in-law and the sweet babies were in another room. He 
talked to me about some great public questions which 
were then pending, showing the earnestness and desire of 
his heart above everything to do that which was right 
and best in their solution. That evening as we sat and dis- 
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cussed them, as he sought from me what little advice I 
might be able to give him in the solution of them, his 
face would light up as we studied them and tried to find 
out that which was best; and when we came to the con- 
clusion which would have been enunciated by his vote 
upon the following day I shall never forget the happi- 
ness which was expressed in his face, in the realization 
that he believed at least he had arrived at a conclusion 
that was for the welfare of the people he represented and 
the glory of his country. 

In the fleeting years which may come and go I shall 
never forget the scene as he went down the steps that night 
with us when we left his house to the curbstone and placed 
us in his automobile to send us back to the hotel and stood 
there with the brightness and gladness and happiness that 
were expressed in his face as he bade us a cheerful good- 
night, and then, closing the door, as he turned away, 
waved his hand and said, " Zeke, I will see you to-mor- 
row." To-morrow did not come with him so as he might 
meet with me upon this earth. That night he was stricken. 
The hours went by, and God called him. He responded. 
His white soul went into the presence of the great God of 
the universe, through the pearly gates, along the golden 
streets, and, as I believe, into the mansion prepared for 
him, eternal in the heavens. To-morrow did not come 
here, but to-morrow will come in the brightness of the 
perfect day, and I hope to meet him, and with the glad 
clasp of his hand and the warmth of his heart and the 
brightness of his face we shall rejoice together again in 
the happier day that knows no ending, but which shall 
roll on through the ages of eternity itself; and in no asso- 
ciation which I shall have in yonder world, among all the 
friends with whom God has blessed me in my career, shall 
I be happier than with Junior Brown. 
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He was faithful and true in all the walks of life, as a 
patriot, a citizen, a public servant, a son, a husband, and 
father, and it can be said truthfully of him, well done — 
enter into peace eternal. May God bless, comfort, keep, 
shield, and protect his dear wife and his little baby and 
all his loved ones, and may we all by-and-by meet together 
in the eternal home above, where there shall be no good- 
byes and no to-morrows, but all be ever present with the 
Lord in the perfection of happiness and glory in the 
" Golden City." 

Mr. Littlepage took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
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Mr. Speaker: Death, the ruthless reaper, with icy hand 
that never tires, and sickle keen that never turns its edge, 
has severed from earth and earthly things the Hon. Wil- 
liam G. Brown, our late distinguished colleague, our 
willing fellow worker, our loved and loving friend. 

While on the mountain top of success, in the very hey- 
day of manhood, while all the tides of life and joy and 
hope were flowing full and fair, from a home of affluence, 
love, and peace, he was abruptly summoned to take his 
journey to that mysterious country from which no man 
has ever yet returned. Without a murmur and without a 
moan he passed from the restless land of the living into 
the silent empire of the dead. 

Junior Brown, as he was affectionately called by those 
who loved him best, was noble, patriotic, generous, able, 
and just He faithfully discharged his every official duty, 
lavishly gave to every meritorious cause, loyally served 
his country, and sublimely cherished his family and his 
friends. 

His death is a loss to the Nation, a misfortune to his 
State, and a calamity to his constituents. 

Only a little while ago he was one of the most active 
Members of this House. It seems but an hour since his 
merry peals of laughter filled the air and the melody of his 
voice thrilled our 'hearts with its sweet, seductive strains. 
But now his seat is vacant, his tongue is silent, and his 
name is called in vain. In the hush that pervades the 
sanctuary of our dead we realize that our faithful friend 
has sailed the sad and solemn sea that separates the nar- 
row shores of time from the boundless kingdom of eter- 
nity. He has passed beyond the limits of earthly vision. 
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His shadowy form can not be seen through the telescopes 
of science or the tears of grief. 

As we stand face to face with the marvelous mystery of 
death, we are impelled to ask anew the world-old ques- 
tion propounded by the Man of Uz : " If a man die, shall 
he live again? " But, unlike the afflicted patriarch, we do 
not inquire in vain. We simply turn from this perplexing 
question of the Old Testament to find it answered in the 
New by Him who came fifteen centuries after Job and 
said : " Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of lif e." 

Thanks to the hallowed hope that springs forever in the 
Christian breast, we believe that the separation from our 
beloved one is but for a night and that in the morning we 
shall meet again. A divinity within whispers with still, 
small voice in the listening ear of love : " The grave is not 
the end of all." 

In the thought of another: If the everlasting Father con- 
descends to animate with divine power the cold and un- 
responsive heart of a tiny seed and make it burst forth 
from its captive cell, to grow into a various fabric of root 
and vine and flower, will He leave forgotten in the grave 
the immortal soul of man? If He stoops to give to the 
humblest plant that clings to cliff or crag the promise of 
another springtime, will He withhold the pledge of hope 
from His children when the blasts of winter come? If 
insensate matter, though changed through the processes 
of nature into multitudinous forms, can never die, will 
the spirit of man sink into oblivion when it leaves its 
lowly house of clay? A million voices answer " No." 

In this moment of melancholy our hearts are filled with 
grief and our eyes are dimmed with tears. " Thoughts of 
the last bitter hour come like a blight over our spirits," 
but even now, when earthly help and sympathy seem 
vain, we look beyond the cloud that hangs above us like 
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a pall, and there, through faith, we see the star of hope 
still shining on. In the lustrous light of that constant 
star we read the assuring promise of the Savior of the 
world, "I am the resurrection and the life; whosoever 
belie veth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die." 

In this promise we put our trust While dogmas perish 
and creeds crumble, while agnosticism decays and atheism 
dies, we shall continue to lean upon the everlasting arm, 
believing that the twilight here is but the dawn of a 
grander day upon some other shore, believing that the 
feeble flame that flickers here for a little while will at last 
leap into a bright and shining light when the spirit of man 
has winged its flight back to Him that gave it birth. 

God pity the man who doubts the existence of an- 
other life in another land — 

Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play; 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 

We are consoled by the thought that there is no skeptic 
such as this among those who mourn the loss of him 
whose memory we commemorate to-day. 

In a new-made grave, beneath the stately pines of a 
West Virginia hill, we have tenderly laid to rest the mor- 
tal remains of Junior Brown. 

Let us with sacred symbolism strew that grave with 
flowers. Let us lay with loving hands upon the turf that 
shields our dead the imperishable amaranth, the fadeless 
emblem of immortality. Let us wreathe the ivy, the floral 
metaphor of devoted friendship, the token of brotherly 
love, above his silent dust. And upon the mournful mon- 
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ument that marks the tongueless tomb in which our de- 
parted calmly awaits the purple dawn of the resurrection 
morning let us inscribe that beautiful supplication: 

Warm southern sun, shine kindly here; 
Warm southern wind, blow softly here; 
Green sod above, lie light, lie light; 
Good night, dear heart, good night, good night 
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Mr. Speaker: Under the impression until a short time 
ago that these ceremonies were to take place next Sun- 
day instead of to-day, I am here unprepared to do justice 
to the dead friend whose life and character we commem- 
orate to-day. And yet so great was my admiration, so 
strong was my friendship, and so warm my attachment 
for our deceased colleague that if I did not utter some 
word of tribute upon this occasion I should feel myself 
disloyal to a memory which I revere and honor. 

I knew Mr. Brown well. Perhaps I was one of the first 
of the older Members whom he met after his election to 
Congress. I shall always recall with much interest and 
a great deal of pleasure our first meeting. It was one 
morning in the short session of the Sixty-first Congress, 
just after he had been elected to the House at the pre- 
ceding November election. I was sitting alone on a dav- 
enport, looking down the lobby aisle behind the Speaker's 
desk, when I saw a Capitol guide and a gentleman com- 
ing along, the guide telling the history of this Speaker 
and that Speaker, as he pointed to their portraits on the 
wall. I watched this stranger gentleman. His manner 
and demeanor were so polite, so courteous, so genteel, 
and the lines of his face were marked with such strength 
of character and mind, and his countenance so full of 
affability and geniality that I said to myself, "That is 
more than an ordinary man." I sat there until the guide 
came along to the portrait of the Speaker above my seat, 
where they stopped. I looked carefully at this man, then 
a stranger to me, and I was convinced then that he was 
more than an ordinary man. After the guide had finished 
telling him about the life and character of the Speaker 
above me I struck up a little conversation. About that 
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time the Doorkeeper announced that the lobbies should be 
cleared. The guide said, " We must leave now.** I then 
said, "My friend, where are you from?" He answered, 
M I am from West Virginia." I then asked his name. He 
replied, " Brown is my name." I said, " You are not this 
Democratic Brown that carried a rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican district over here in West Virginia in the last elec- 
tion? " " Yes; I am the man," said he. I said, " You do 
not need this guide." I then told the guide to turn Mr. 
Brown over to me; that I would be his pilot a while. 
I explained to him that he was entitled to the floor and 
escorted him into the House cloakroom, where I intro- 
duced him to dozens of Members, some of whom I see 
around me now. From that day until his death Brown 
and myself were close, intimate friends. He attracted 
me at once. There was that indescribable something 
about him which, for lack of a better name, we call per- 
sonal magnetism. He possessed it in a preeminent degree. 
I never knew a person, man or lady, who ever met Mr. 
Brown that was not attracted by him. He won you to 
him. You could not help admiring him; you could not 
help being attached to him. 

Brown was one of the most unassuming, unintruding 
men I ever saw. You will remember that in the Sixty- 
second Congress, to which he was first elected, the system 
of appointing committees had been changed; the power 
to appoint had been taken out of the Speaker's hands and 
given directly to the House, through the recommendation 
of the majority members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the first instance, to the majority caucus so far as 
concerned the Democratic Members, and then by the 
caucus recommending to the House for election. Prac- 
tically all the new Democratic Members had applied to 
the Ways and Means Committee for committee assign- 
ments. In looking over the applications for the com- 
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mittee assignments I found that Brown had made no ap- 
plication. We majority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee had an understanding that we would make 
no promises to any Member as to assignments. One day 
while with Brown I was tempted to break the rule a little, 
and I said, " Brown, you have not made application for 
a committee assignment" He said, "No; I just leave it 
to you gentlemen; I am willing to serve anywhere you put 
me." I said, " I can not promise you anything, but tell me 
to which committee you had rather be assigned; on what 
committee do you think you could give better service?" 
He then replied, " Since you ask me, I would prefer the 
Banking and Currency Committee." 

I recall, too, that when we reached the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee for its make-up I presented his name. 
He was unanimously nominated by the committee and 
afterwards unanimously elected by the House. We made 
no mistake. He measured up to every requirement of an 
able, wise, diligent member of that great and important 
committee. 

One day Brown was in my office, when a friend from 
North Carolina came in. In introducing Brown to him, I 
said, " Here is one of God's noblemen." I had said it be- 
fore, and I say it now, Brown was really one of God's 
noblemen, and, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cul- 
lop] said to-day, he was a real prince among men. He was 
a wise counselor. He did not take that active part in de- 
bates on the floor that some do, but when you talked with 
him in the committee room or in his office or in the cloak- 
room about any matter you would get as good and wise 
judgment and conclusion from him as you would from 
any man. He had a balanced judgment; he had one of 
the most genial, lovable, and affable temperaments I ever 
saw, and it never betrayed him. He was a well-rounded, 
perfect gentleman. That was the impression he made 
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upon me when I first caught a glimpse of him in the cor- 
ridor. He reminded me of what we call in our country an 
" old-time Southern gentleman." He was not an old man, 
but in his courteous, genteel, and gracious manner and 
appearance he seemed to typify our conception of the 
" Southern gentleman." I have served with few men in 
this House for whom I had a warmer affection. I suppose, 
outside of his committee colleagues in the Capitol, I was 
with him while in the Capitol as much as any man in the 
House. I was always charmed when I was with him. I 
left him with a delight $nd a sprightliness and cheerful- 
ness of mind and temper that I did not have before. He 
could shake hands and look a man in the eye with more 
genuine sincerity and geniality than any other man I have 
met in Congress. My friends, as poor as has been my 
offering, I felt I could not miss this opportunity to pay a 
tribute to his memory and give my estimate of this fine 
and splendid gentleman, and wise and patriotic legislator, 
which his district, State, and Nation, as well as the House, 
have lost in his death. 
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Mr. Speaker: It was my good fortune to come to this 
House at the same time as did my good friend Mr. Brown 
of West Virginia. We were both appointed to serve on 
the Banking and Currency Committee, and in the Sixty- 
second Congress we were appointed to a subcommittee 
to investigate the so-called Money Trust That investiga- 
tion continued for nearly a year, during which time Mr. 
Brown and myself were together almost daily, and I 
learned to know him and to love him. The members of 
that committee soon learned the ability of our deceased 
friend, and his experience in the banking world was of 
great value to us during that investigation. He was a 
wise counselor and a zealous, indefatigable worker. The 
investigation conducted by that subcommittee contrib- 
uted in great meaure to the sentiment which made pos- 
sible the Federal reserve act passed in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. Mr. Brown, as a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, also participated in the forming of this 
Federal reserve act, to-day recognized as a piece of con- 
structive legislation. 

To few men is it given to possess the happy faculty of 
making friends and holding them as did our deceased 
friend. He loved his friends and was ever at their serv- 
ice. I presume that he knew intimately as many Members 
of this House as any other man, and among them all he 
had not one enemy. I recall that upon the last occasion 
I saw him he had gathered about him at the hotel at 
which we resided 11 of his constituents. To them he in- 
troduced me, and from them I quickly learned that he 
possessed the affection of those whom he represented just 
as he did ours. Happy as he was that evening as he dis- 
pensed his generous hospitality to his friends from home, 
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little did I dream that within a few short days death 
would claim him. His was a lovable character. He 
brought sunshine to many, and sorrow into the life of no 
man. He is dead, but his memory lives, and will ever live 
in the hearts of those who knew him. 
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Mr. Speaker: In the great Allegheny Mountains of West 
Virginia, one time old Virginia, at the town of Kingwood, 
in the year 1856 a man child was born, and they named 
him William G. Brown, Jr. From the day of his birth 
to the day of his death he walked under the shadow of 
the brow of our great Master as a charitable, chivalric, 
upright, honorable man. His ancestors were of the old 
Virginia stock. When Mr. Brown grew to young man- 
hood he became a lawyer and at the same time a business 
man, and so conducted himself among the people with 
whom he lived that they not only honored and loved him 
but sent him to the Congress as their Representative as 
a Democrat, although his district was Republican. 

Mr. Brown was one of the first Members with whom I 
became acquainted when I entered the House. He so 
impressed me by his kindly manners that I even remem- 
ber where I first met him. He was standing just over 
there, Mr. Speaker, in the doorway of the Speaker's lobby, 
where we were introduced to each other. I shall never 
forget the warm and hearty greeting he tendered me and 
at the same time offering to do whatever he could for 
me as a new Member. As time passed on we grew to be 
very close friends. Soon after this we were walking to- 
gether from the Capitol over to the House Office Build- 
ing, when he said: " Everybody at home calls me Junior; 
what is your first name?" I replied, "Sam." He then 
remarked, " From now on I want you to allow me to call 
you Sam and I want you to call me Junior"; and this 
we did. 

The Speaker of the House appointed me, among others, 
to attend the funeral of our departed friend at Kingwood, 
where he was born and where his body is peacefully sleep- 
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ing in the beautiful cemetery of that little city among the 
great mountains of West Virginia. When at Kingwood 
I heard nothing of his life from his fellow citizens but 
praises touching the big-heartedness of this lovable man. 
When we arrived on the train at Kingwood our commit- 
tee was conducted to a {iotel to wait for the funeral serv- 
ices. A young man of that community was at the hotel 
and approached me, introducing himself, said, " Did you 
know Mr. Brown?" I said, "Yes; he was my friend,** 
and I asked him if he knew him. He replied, "Yes; I 
have known Mr. Brown all the days of my life. He was 
a friend of our family. My father is yet living, and I 
have five grown brothers, and all of us always supported 
Mr. Brown." I then said, "Of course, you come of a 
Democratic family.** He replied, "Oh, no, sir; we are 
Republicans; but we could not have been induced to cast 
a vote against our friend, Mr. Brown. He was so kind 
and good to all of our people that we could not think 
of casting a vote against him. Whenever his name was 
on the ticket we let politics go to the wind.** 

Leaving this young man at the hotel, I walked alone 
upon the streets of Kingwood, and after a while met an old 
man with long, gray beard, standing in the snow, and, 
speaking to him, I said, " Do you live here?" " No," he 
said, " I live about 50 miles from this town. I am here 
to-day to look for the last time into the cold, still face of 
one of the best men that ever lived, my long-time friend, 
Junior Brown." 

You could see upon the face and in the eyes of this old 
man that his heart was bleeding with grief over the loss of 
his friend. He had come over the mountains and through 
the snow and over the rough hills to be present at the 
funeral service of this distinguished man. His words spoke 
volumes to me touching the life and character of poor 
Junior Brown. He knew that a great man had fallen, that a 
friend of the people had passed from the earth. In further 
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conversation the old gentlerhan said, "You do not know 
what Mr. Brown was to our people and how we loved 
him." I listened intently to the words of this dear old 
man, who, continuing, said : " Stranger, to show you some- 
thing of the character of Mr. Brown I will relate an inci- 
dent which came under my observation. One day Mr. 
Brown was passing from his office by the courthouse over 
there, and, being attracted by a crowd of people who had 
gathered in front of the courthouse door, he observed that 
the sheriff was selling at execution sale a horse. Mr. 
Brown walked into the crowd and asked whose horse was 
it that was being sold. Some one informed him that it be- 
longed to ' that old man standing over there. 9 Mr. Brown 
walked over to the owner and asked, * Can you not pay the 
debt?* The old man answered, with a distressed face, 
€ No, sir; I have no money with which to pay ii The debt 
is a just one, and now they are selling my horse to pay it/ 
* Have you other horses? * asked Mr. Brown. The old man 
answered, ' No; this is the only one I have. 9 At once big- 
hearted Mr. Brown became a bidder, and became the 
highest bidder and purchaser of the horse. Taking the 
horse by the bridle, he walked over to the old man and 
said to him : * Here, take him and go home. God bless you ! 
You now have your horse back, and if anyone undertakes 
to take him away from you, let me know. 9 " 

Instances of this sort were referred to and mentioned to 
nearly every Member of the House in the funeral party as 
to Mr. Brown's charitable soul. Surely, Mr. Speaker, God 
smiled when he saw this charitable deed of Mr. Brown in 
purchasing the horse and delivering him to the good old 
man. I will not speak longer. I feel more like silence 
than words. Members have spoken this afternoon kindly 
and beautifully on the life, the character, and public 
services of our deceased friend. Words are but empty 
things on occasions like this. 
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We are told that " charity is the paramount virtue; all 
else is but as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, these words apply to the great man 
who rests near the spot where he was born and where he 
was laid by hundreds of devoted and loving friends. The 
funeral service was conducted in the house where he was 
born. On the walls hung the painting of his great dis- 
tinguished father and his sainted mother, whom he loved 
so devotedly and whom he so often mentioned. The par- 
lors and halls were filled with charming floral offerings 
from schools, churches, and lodges, and from the rich and 
the poor, and in the midst of these on the stairway over the 
body of our deceased friend stood a man of God, who 
among other things said: " Our friend is gone." At this 
expression tears gushed from the eyes of all present, and 
it made me know that the preacher had spoken directly 
from the hearts of his people. 

I had a great affection for Mr. Brown. I could not help 
it I have often wondered whether this good man had an 
enemy in the world. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Kitchin] a few moments ago said that the deceased 
was one of the most likeable men he ever knew. These 
words were fitly spoken, because everybody who was 
acquainted with the late Member of this House knew that 
Mr. Kitchin spoke the truth. I hope, my friends, that when 
the heart of Junior Brown ceased to beat in the city of 
Washington that his great big loving soul plumed its wings 
for everlasting and eternal flight to that blessed land 
where the storm never drifts its darkness and where the 
sun never goes down. 
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Mr. Speaker: In the measurement of time I knew the 
Hon* William G. Brown, Jr., but a scant four months. 

In the measurement of a friendship offered at once 
without reserve and accepted with an open-hearted de- 
sire, it seems to me incredible that we knew each other 
and were on such friendly terms for so brief a space of 
time. 

This illustrates to my mind a prominent and important 
characteristic of the man which contributed largely to his 
remarkable success as a politician and in other channels in 
which the currents of his life flowed. His nature was such 
that he promptly accepted an acquaintance as a friend, 
without suspicion or reserve, and left it to time and events 
to write their judgment upon his trust in his fellow man. 

It is given to comparatively few men to meet their fel- 
lows with a geniality, an interest, and an affection such 
as our departed colleague's personality radiated. 

It was a natural gift bestowed upon him. 

There was no strained effort, no pose, no artificiality 
about him in his relations with others. Happiness seemed 
ever to be singing its joyous song in his heart, and in his 
smiling eyes, hearty handclasp, and cheery greeting others 
could catch the strain and echoes of its music and feel the 
happier therefor. 

Add to these traits of sunny disposition the sterling 
qualities of a strong character and it is plain to be seen 
why it was that in the counties of the second district, in 
a part of West Virginia where our civilization and enlight- 
enment in the mass attain their highest perfection, Wil- 
liam G. Brown was held in such great esteem and affection 
that, although a large majority of the people opposed his 
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political principles and his political party, they waived 
aside their opposition time and again and honored him 
with election to this House. 

There is no tribute to his memory, however beautifully 
it may be written nor however eloquently it may be 
spoken, that can equal the bare statement of that fact 

In the death of our colleague we on this side of the 
House have no revision to make at his tomb of our opin- 
ions of him as a friend and coworker. 

There are no estimates of him to change nor no regrets 
to express over judgments we held of him when he was 
living. 

What we are here saying to-day in memory of him we 
could have said and did say to others of and about him 
when he was here in the flesh. 

Although our political ways lay along different routes, 
there was not petty and narrow-minded partisan feeling 
between us. 

Such as that never entered in the relations of Congress- 
man Brown with either his Republican colleagues here 
in this Chamber or in his relations with his Republican 
constituents. 

Many of his views on public questions, but by no means 
all of them, were opposite to ours. 

We did not question his sincerity, no more than he 
doubted the honesty of our convictions. 

He was too broad-minded a statesman, too honorable 
a gentleman, and too devoted a friend for that 

On the contrary, it was no uncommon occurrence for 
some of us to seek discussion for the purpose of getting 
his viewpoint, frequently his counsel and advice; and it 
is a tribute to his high qualities of mind and heart that 
< he could and did rise above all thought of partisan asso- 
ciation and advantage and, placing himself in our posi- 
tion, gave us the benefit of his ripened judgment and 
greater congressional experience. 
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Mr. Speaker, I leave it to others more competent than 
I am and more familiar with the events involved to take 
up step by step the progress of this man as shown in the 
biography of his successful and well-lived life. 

Under the circumstances of an all too brief friendship 
it is appropriate for me to weave my wreath to lay upon 
the altar of his beloved memory out of the impressions 
he made upon my heart and upon my mind. 

They were everlasting impressions. I shall never for- 
get them. 

They have helped me here in my short time as a Mem- 
ber, and I am sure that they will help me and be ever a 
pleasant and an inspiring memory till the end of my time 
upon earth. 

To William Gay Brown time is no more; it is eternity. 

There is no calendar there; no days, no nights; no sea- 
son coming and going; no reckoning by months and years. 

The sun goes no more down, but is ever in meridian. 

It is one infinite now — one eternal consciousness. 

While yet in love with life and raptured with the world, he 
passed to silence and pathetic dust. 
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Mr. Speaker: We have assembled to-day to pay our 
last respects and to do honor to the memory of a com- 
rade who has fallen on the battle field of life's uncertain 
and great struggle; we mourn his loss and cherish his 
memory; we delight and love the recollection of his kind- 
ness and friendship; and we honor the high character, 
the sterling courage, and the purity of purpose that was 
so eminently portrayed in the life of our departed col- 
league. I ask no higher privilege and find no sweeter duty 
than the right to express my pleasant remembrance of our 
departed colleague, William G. Brown, Jr. He was born 
in Virginia, in that section of the State that afterwards 
became a part of West Virginia, and grew to manhood 
in the county of his birth. 

When he reached the years of maturity he selected as 
his profession and life's calling the law and in his chosen 
profession rose to a high standing amongst the members 
of the bar of his native State. Not only was he a lawyer 
of renown and prominence, but he became a first-class, 
successful business man, and so demeaned himself among 
the people with whom he transacted business that they 
imposed implicit confidence in his business ability, hon- 
esty, and integrity, that he was honored by his people to 
represent them in this Hall, where he made them a use- 
ful and honest Representative to the hour of his death. 

William G. Brown, Jr., or Junior Brown, as he was 
known by his friends, came to the House at the beginning 
of the extra session of the Sixty-second Congress. It was 
my pleasure to meet him shortly after the session begun. 
We lived in the same hotel the greater part of the time, 
and I was with him in the lobby and around the hotel, 
where I had the opportunity to see his real character and 
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the true nature of the man. He was kind, affable, polite, 
and gentle, having for everyone a pleasant smile, a kind 
word, and a gentle and happy greeting. In the commit- 
tee room, in the House, or in private life, he possessed 
self-control, and exhibited that kindly spirit which made 
him a lovable companion, a wise counselor, and a danger- 
ous antagonist His friends loved him, and his acquaint- 
ances sought his company. 

It was also my pleasure to be with him and his wife for 
eight weeks last year, on a trip to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and while on that trip I had the opportunity to see him, 
the real man, and study his character. Many happy hours 
we spent together, and it was on that trip that I saw the 
true nature and lovable spirit of our departed colleague 
displayed. He was always ready and willing to accede to 
the wishes of others and make any self-sacrifice that 
would tend to make others happy. I learned him as he 
was, and having learned him as I did, I learned to love 
him. He was a devoted husband and father, always ready 
and willing to grant the request of his dear wife and 
children and to do all in his power to make them enjoy 
themselves to the fullest extent 

In the House he was universally liked, and in every rela- 
tion of life he was honored and respected. He was in the 
truest sense a patriot, loving his country and its institu- 
tions, and devoted to the happiness and welfare of all 
classes of its people. He extended friendship to the needy 
and never oppressed anyone. He was broad-minded and 
incapable of a meanness, and filled with love and kindness 
for his neighbor and friend. Truly, such a life as he lived 
did not end when death came. Let us believe that it was 
the beginning of a higher and broader existence in the 
world beyond, and that' the earthly activities of our de- 
parted colleague and friend were but the prelude to a life 
of greater beauty, of grander aspirations, and of nobler 
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achievements. He died at his post of duty; his character 
was strong; his standard lofty. He left us the good ex- 
ample of his life, and to his family he left the heritage of 
a good name. 

9 

When Earth's last picture is painted. 
And the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, 
And the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it- 
Lie down for an aeon or two; 

Till the Master of all good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew. 

And only the Master shall praise us, 

And only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, 

And no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, 

And each in his separate star 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees it 

For the God of Things as They Are ! 
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Mr. Speaker: I feel it my duty to pay a brief tribute 
to the memory of my good friend, William G. Brown, Jr., 
of West Virginia. The greatest reward of service here 
is the opportunity afforded to help those who need help, 
to brighten the pathway of others, and the lasting friend- 
ships gained by our daily associations in this Chamber, 
in the committees, and our social relations. I knew our 
friend well. I had high admiration for him. He was one 
of the most companionable men I ever knew. There 
was nothing petty or mean in Junior Brown. Frank, un- 
ostentatious, generous, cheerful, courteous, ever seeking 
an opportunity to do something for his friends, never 
imposing upon them, big hearted, optimistic, considerate, 
kind, and true as steel. These were some of the many 
good qualities of our friend who was so ruthlessly called 
to his reward. 

It is surprising when we stop to reflect how many 
Members have been summoned hence during the past 10 
years. We can truly say, " Few know so many friends 
alive as dead." When younger than I am to-day I recall 
hearing my best friend, my mother, now with the pure 
in heart, sadly say, "The most of my friends sleep on 
yon hill." As we reach and pass middle life this sad fact 
becomes true to all. Our most priceless possessions are 
the memories of those who were near and dear in life. 
We love, then, to recount their good deeds and acts of 
kindness. In my list of friends worth while and no 
longer here I will ever prize and cherish my acquaintance 
with Junior Brown. 

When his death was announced it scarce seemed pos- 
sible that it was true. Less than a week previous I saw 
him at my hotel, seated as host at a dinner table with a 
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dozen or more of his constituents, gay and happy as he 
always was when he had the opportunity to entertain his 
friends. A week later a little mound covered his mortal 
remains in his home-town cemetery. Truly, in the midst 
of life we are in death. 

The life, character, and public services of William G. 
Brown, Jr., have already been exemplified by others more 
capable than I am. It avails naught to now praise or 
misstate fact I could not pay a higher tribute than to 
say that those who knew him best loved him most. I am 
glad that I knew him. His life is an inspiration to me. 
He did not live for self alone. He freely shared his pros- 
perity with those less fortunate, and the honors heaped 
upon him did not exalt him in his own estimate of him- 
self. He was always and to the end a splendid specimen 
of what man should be — lovable, courageous, generous, 
and high minded. 

Mr. Littlepage. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution 
adopted by the West Virginia Society of the District of 
Columbia, and ask unanimous consent that it be incor- 
porated in the Record. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Littlepage] presents a resolution which was 
adopted by the West Virginia Society of the District of 
Columbia with respect to Mr. Brown, and asks that it be 
incorporated by unanimous consent in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the resolution referred to: 

Gen. W. W. Scott, first vice president of the West Virginia 
Society of the District of Columbia, presented the following 
memorial at a meeting of the society Friday evening, April 7, 
1916, at Pythian Temple, Washington, D. C, which was unani- 
mously adopted, spread upon the minutes of the society, and a 
copy transmitted to the widow of the deceased: 
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44 Mr. President and members of the West Virginia Society: On 
March 9, 1916, William G. Brown, Jr., a Member of Congress 
from the second congressional district and a member of the West 
Virginia Society, died in this city. 

44 Mr. Brown was born at Kingwood, Va. (now West Virginia), 
April 7, 1856, irt the same place where his father was born in 
1800. He obtained his education in the common schools of the 
State and at the university, and at an early age was admitted to 
the bar and practiced the profession of law and engaged in the 
banking and farming business up to the time of his death at the 
age of 60. 

44 In Mr. Brown's death the State has lost a true citizen and 
eminent statesman, and those who knew him a loyal friend. One 
of Mr. Brown's characteristics was his loyalty and faithfulness to 
his friends, and it is doubted if any man ever lived who loved the 
friendship of his fellow men more than did Mr. Brown; and no 
one, either in public or private life, could count so many friends 
as could 'Junior 9 Brown, as he was lovingly known by his 
friends throughout the length and breadth of his State. 

44 Those who knew 4 Junior ' Brown well know of a tender side 
be had to his character and which was irresistible to everyone 
with whom he came in contact, for , 

44 4 None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise. 9 " 

Henry S. Baker, 

President 
Wm. T. George, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. Kitchin. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 
56 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Monday, April 17, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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Monday, February 26, 1917. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Houston hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Senate express its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. William G. Brown, Jr., late a 
Member of the House of Representatives from the State of West 
Virginia. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tribute may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased. 

Also: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribble, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Moss the Senate 
do now adjourn. 
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Thursday* March 9, 1916. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, Hon. William G. Brown, 
Jr., Member of the House of Representatives! from the 
second congressional district of West Virginia, died a few 
hours ago at his residence in this city. He had been a 
Member of the House since 1911, and was the oldest in 
service of the membership of that body from my State. 

To me this is a personal bereavement; to my State and 
his district it is a signal loss; and when I think of his de- 
pendent family and his circle of devoted friends at home 
I fail to find words to express the depths of my sympathy. 
He was an able, earnest, effective man and public servant, 
a reliable friend, a public-spirited citizen, and a devoted 
husband and father. 

At some future time I shall ask the Senate to set apart a 
day when appropriate memorial services may be held that 
his friends here may express their appreciation of his 
public and private life. 

I now offer the resolutions which I send to the desk and 
ask for their immediate consideration. 

The President pro tempore. The resolutions will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of the Hon. William G. Brown, Jr., 
late a Representative from the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the 
President pro tempore to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 
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The President pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

The President pro tempore. Under the provision of the 
second resolution the Chair appoints, as the committee on 
the part of the Senate, Mr. Chilton, Mr. Underwood, Mr. 
James, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Ashurst, Mr. Martine of New 
Jersey, Mr. Goff, Mr. Gallinger, Mr. Cummins, and Mr. 
Clapp. 

Mr. Chilton. I also offer the resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The President pro tempore. The resolution will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, March 10, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 

Friday, February % 1917. 
Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
on Saturday, the 24th of February, I will ask the Senate 
to take appropriate action upon the life and character 
of the late William G. Brown, Jr., and the late Hunter H. 
Moss, Jr., Representatives from West Virginia in Con- 
gress, who have died during the present session. 



Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 
Mr. Kern. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Chil- 
ton] gave notice that on Saturday, the 24th instant, he 
would ask the Senate to take action touching the life, 
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character, and public services of the late Representative 
William G. Brown and the late Representative H. H. 
Moss, of West Virginia. Later the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Tillman] gave notice that he would ask 
the Senate on the same day to take action regarding the 
death of the late Representative Finley. 

The Presiding Officer. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, it is desired that he shall ask that the service also 
include memorial addresses upon the late Representative 
Tribble, of Georgia. 

Mr. Kern. I will also include memorial addresses on 
the late Representative Tribble, of Georgia. The Sena- 
tors I named asked me to request unanimous consent 
that the Senate meet on Sunday, the 25th instant, at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, to consider resolutions on the 
death of these deceased Representatives. 

The Presiding Officer. Is there objection? 

Mr. Jones. What was the request? 

The Presiding Officer. The request was that the Sen- 
ate hold memorial services for certain deceased Members 
of the House of Representatives on Sunday, the 25th, at 
2 o'clock p. m. Without objection, it is so ordered. 



Sunday, February 25, 1917. 

The Senate reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
of the House of Representatives on the death of the late 
Representative Brown, of West Virginia, be laid before 
the Senate. 

The President pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the resolutions of the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 
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The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of 
Hon. William G. Brown, Jr., late a Member of this House from the 
State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career, the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk, and ask for their immediate consider- 
ation. 

The President pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (S. Res. 375), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. William G. Brown, Jr., late a 
Member of the House of Representatives from the State of West 
Virginia. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tributes may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased. 
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Mr. President: This day has been set apart as a time 
upon which to pay a tribute of love and respect on the part 
of the Senate of the United States to the late William Gay 
Brown, Jr., who, at the time of his death, on the 9th day 
of March, 1916, was a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives, serving his third term in that body. He was born 
on the 7th day of April, 1856, at Kingwood, then in the 
State of Virginia, now a county of West Virginia. His 
father, William Gay Brown, sr., was born in the year 
1800 at the same place, and his grandfather, James Brown, 
originally from Ireland, came over the mountains from 
Pennsylvania and settled at the same point in 1789. The 
elder William G. Brown was elected to Congress in 1845, 
1847, and again in 1861 and 1863, and was a member of 
the Virginia convention in 1861, at Richmond. His mother 
was Miss Gay, who lived to see her distinguished son a 
Member of Congress. She was a very remarkable woman. 
She was a peculiar combination of strong business quali- 
ties with all of the motherly tenderness, ever retaining the 
love of home and exhibiting a tender care of her family. 
It is well known that our deceased friend often referred 
to the fact that his father had been a Member of Congress 
and the ambition of his mother that he should likewise 
become a Member as the controlling reasons for his enter- 
ing politics. Anyone who knew the mother and had 
studied the strong qualities of his father would naturally 
come to the conclusion that a strong, virile man like our 
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deceased colleague would inevitably be stimulated by the 
two inspirations, one the father's success, the other the 
mother's love and ambition. Thus we find that early in 
life he resolved to overcome the adverse political majority 
which confronted him, and he never was satisfied until he 
gratified his mother's ambition and followed in the foot- 
steps of his distinguished father to the Halls of Congress. 
He was married in 1883 to Miss Jessie Thomas, of Tyrone, 
Pa., who died in 1886. By this marriage there was one 
child, Mrs. Robert L. Brown, of Kingwood. In 1902 he 
married Miss Flora B. Martin, who died in September, 
1912. On December 6, 1914, he was married to Miss Izetta 
Jewel Kenney, of Babylon, Long Island, N. Y., who survives 
him with an infant daughter, 1 year of age. 

He was educated in the common schools of West Vir- 
ginia and then attended the university of his native State, 
at Morgantown, where he graduated in the class of 1877 
and at once entered upon a business, professional, and 
public career which was full of success, achievement, and 
honor. While at the university he was a roommate of his 
cousin, the late J. P. Dolliver, afterwards United States 
Senator from Iowa. In fact, during a part of the time that 
he was at the university he boarded at the house of Dolli- 
ver's father, and the two young men were congenial rela- 
tives, as well as inseparable friends. This friendship 
lasted till Senator Dolliver's death, and he had no warmer 
friend and more ardent admirer than Mr. Brown. 

The splendid old county of Preston, where he was born, 
has produced many distinguished men. It might be well 
content with the honor of the two Browns and the great 
Dolliver, but it can boast of still others. Maj. Gen. M. I. 
Ludington, retired, who was Quartermaster General dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War; James C. McGrew, who 
was elected to Congress from the second district in 1868 
and 1870, and declined a third term; Maj. Gen. Godwin, 
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now retired; Hon, P. J. Crogan, one of the really great 
lawyers of the two Virginias; the late William M. O. 
Dawson, who was for many years the leader of his party 
and was governor of his State, and who died within a 
few days after the death of Mr. Brown, are among the 
distinguished men whom this mountain county of West 
Virginia produced. It is neither a back nor a backward 
county. It is wild only in the Switzerland-like beauty of 
its mountains, valleys, green forests, brooks, and rivers. 
Here the brook leaps and bounds over precipice and bowl- 
der, making a symphony of waterfall and a cantata of 
gurgling rill and sweeping stream; the high mountains, 
the gigantic forests, the broad valleys, and the deep jun- 
gle are sometimes the frame, then the picture, as the sun 
and cloud shift the kaleidoscope for man's pleasure and 
inspiration. Beauty, grandeur, power, and repose stimu- 
late the imagination and beckon to healthy pursuits and 
noble aspirations. 

Beneath the surface are found the well-known seams 
of West Virginia coal and oil and gas. Nature has indeed 
been prodigal. The soil yields the cereals, the moun- 
tains the timber, the bowels of the earth give up the coal, 
oil, and gas; but man in his quest has never succeeded 
in destroying the grandeur of its valleys, the never-fail- 
ing perfume of the mountain flowers, the music of the 
rushing waters, nor the harmony of sunshine, waterfall, 
mountain, valley, and river. The railroads have come, 
and with them the towns, the factories, the busy shops, 
the mines, the oil derrick, the gas and oil pipe lines, but 
these have but made a frame to the picture or a contrast 
to bring out the inspiring beauty and grandeur of nature's 
work. Wealth has come, and with it the fine homes, 
large buildings, and factories, but everywhere in Preston 
County there is still beauty, flowers, and grandeur. It is 
still the place wherein strong men are reared; it is a place 
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where tired man loves to resort and where the vigor 
of nature seems to be communicated to the human being. 
Here he was born and educated and spent his life, and 
both the man and the life typified the same variety of 
strength, ruggedness, power, beauty, repose, and useful- 
ness. Nature kissed him and called him blessed, as it 
had his birthplace and home. 

The elder Brown left to his family not only the heritage 
of a well-spent life in his professional business and pub- 
lic career, but also substantial property in bank stock, 
farms, live stock, and valuable securities. Our deceased 
friend was not compelled to work, but he did. He had 
ample without practicing law, but he entered upon his 
profession with the same vim that is expected from one 
who is forced to earn his own living. 

In addition to this, he took charge of his father's im- 
mense business affairs and made a success of every one of 
them. He improved the farms, managed the banks, and 
conducted the business with eminent success. He was a 
typical, all-around West Virginian. He was a lawyer, 
farmer, banker, and publisher. He had a good law prac- 
tice, managed several farms, was president and director 
of one bank and interested in others, and published an 
influential newspaper. He attended the bar associations, 
the farmers' meetings, the bankers 9 conventions, and the 
newspaper men's organizations. To all of them he 
brought original thought, hearty cooperation, active and 
intelligent participation, and always good cheer. Every- 
one was glad when he came and sorry when he left He 
permitted no social demands to cause him to disappoint 
his business associates, and yet he never allowed his im- 
mense and varied business and professional occupations 
to so absorb him as to diminish or destroy his interest and 
pleasure in every social function. In dress suit or over- 
alls, he was nothing less, nothing more than Junior Brown, 
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always 100 per cent efficient, always approachable, never 
unreasonable, and while ever persistent and earnest in 
doing his tasks, he was never dogmatic nor arbitrary with 
friend or foe. I sometimes think that he literally wore 
himself out in his efforts to attend to his private business 
without neglecting a single official duty and at the same 
time endeavoring to listen and respond to every appeal 
to his big heart from those in distress. 

His colleagues in the House know that he was a faith- 
ful attendant upon the sessions of the House, and yet he 
and his secretary kept an automobile going practically all 
the time in running to the departments looking after the 
requests and inquiries which came to him from the people 
of his district No one will ever know the extent of his 
bounty, the cases of distress which he relieved, the boys 
and girls whom he helped educate, the friends he relieved 
in a quiet way, and the thousands of acts of charity which 
he did in a true Christianlike spirit Enough have been 
known to show that it was practically impossible for 
him to turn away from distress. He loaned money where 
there was practically no chance of ever having it returned. 
He helped friends who became embarrassed with trust 
funds with no hope of reward except that consciousness 
within, which brings inestimable treasures to the souL 
His big heart did not inquire into the details of the cases 
of distress. The straitened sufferer who went to him re- 
ceived no lectures upon economy nor the rules of health. 
He had learned that hunger is hunger, no matter what 
chain of circumstances had made the human being its vic- 
tim. With him heartache was as hard to bear alone 
when the victim's fault contributed to it as it was when 
no one was to blame. The old soldier, his family and 
children were as much the recipient of Junior Brown's 
benevolent bounty as they were of his unceasing care and 
attention in the Halls of Congress. Truly he went about 
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his tasks spreading sunshine to his fellow man, mingling 
good cheer, charity, and kindness with practicing law, 
farming, banking, publishing, and congressional duties. 
He built and improved, advised and helped. He trusted 
humanity as he wanted it to trust him; made friends 
because he knew how to be a friend; accomplished things 
because he had a well-trained mind and a ready hand; 
met difficulties with* a strength and directness that beat 
down opposition. He lived in the world as it is but never 
neglected an opportunity to make it better. He had lofty 
ideals and dreamed even the poet's dreams without any 
diminution of his efficiency. He was a lifelong Democrat, 
never failing to contribute of his means to his party's suc- 
cess. Although he lived always in a county that was 
largely Republican, he and his newspaper always kept 
Democracy to the front and never yielded anything in 
principle for temporary success. 

When he carried his county in his race for Congress 
every Republican who voted for him knew that he was 
voting for a Democrat who believed in Democratic prin- 
ciples and would vote for those principles, as he under- 
stood them, in the Halls of Congress. They voted for him 
because they knew that he would not deceive them, and 
because they believed that in the thousands of things out- 
side of politics he had worked and would continue to 
work indefatigably for every man in the county as his 
friend. His strong personality, his beautiful character, 
his healthy life, his devotion to his mother, his successful 
business and professional career, his lively interest in all 
religious, social, and economic movements; his open, 
frank, and sensible course in every emergency had im- 
pressed the people of his county, and the voters broke 
political ties and voted for him, meaning thereby to honor 
and trust their distinguished citizen and personal friend. 
After he had served his people one term and had begun to 
know the district the same high opinion in which he was 
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held in his county became general, and it was perfectly 
evident that no man in that district could defeat him, 
whatever might be the political issues. He was strong be- 
cause he was able, candid, earnest, faithful, useful, and 
good. 

I first met " Junior " Brown, as he is known all over 
West Virginia, when he and I were very young. The 
friendship then formed grew closer and firmer until the 
day of his death. I entered the Senate when he entered the 
other House of Congress, and we were almost constantly 
together, socially and officially. I know of his devotion to 
the people of West Virginia, and especially to the people 
in his district and his county. He never tired of serving 
them as a whole or as individuals. He worked night and 
day for their interests, and there never was a more faith- 
ful, hard-working, capable Member of Congress than he. 
He was fair, frank, and noble in every relation of life. 

There is an amusing and a touching incident which 
illustrates both the character of Junior Brown and also 
proves that the child is very apt to foreshadow the man. 
I have referred to the fact that the late Jonathan P. Dol- 
liver, of Iowa, was the cousin of Junior Brown, and that 
they were children together, sharing each other's joys 
and sorrows. Dolliver's parents were poor, and the first 
years of that great man's life in the mountains of West 
Virginia were spent amidst surroundings which, while 
in every way respectable, were far from luxurious. On 
the other hand, the young Brown's parents were well- 
to-do. He had everything that a boy could reasonably 
want and was always the object of the most tender solici- 
tude of his fond parents. On one occasion when the two 
boys were scheduled to attend some function together 
young Brown's parents insisted upon his wearing shoes, 
which he put on, and started for the party or picnic, or 
whatever it was; but knowing that his friend and play* 
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mate, young Dolliver, would not have shoes, young 
Brown, as soon as he had gotten around the turn of the 
road, took of his shoes, hid them, and went to the picnic 
barefooted, as was his friend and playmate. Returning, 
he put on the shoes before appearing at the parental 
home. He chose to be on equal terms with his boyhood 
friend, and sacrificed pride to accomplish his purpose. 
The delicious touch to this incident was the studied effort 
to relieve his little friend of any mortification oyer a 
difference in dress, and the concealment of the plan so 
that young Dolliver would not know of the boyhood sac- 
rifice. This is an illustration of genuine friendship and 
loyal companionship, and foreshadowed the man Junior 
Brown in his private and public life. His proprietorship 
of worldly goods never spoiled him and never inspired 
him to do an act or assume a position at all affected by 
the power of wealth. He never tried to use his money or 
his private or political power for supremacy. He con- 
stantly sought the human level, spurning friendships that 
were not based upon merit or a victory not attained by 
intellectual or moral forces. Money and power were 
to him a trust He was incapable of being cruel, arbi- 
trary, dishonest, or unfair. He trod the earth unafraid, 
because he had the consciousness of using his own means 
and power with justice as a guide. This faith and con- 
fidence in his fellow man automatically inspired faith 
in him. 

On the Saturday before his death I was invited with 
other Members of Congress from his State to a dinner 
which he was giving to the members of the congressional 
committee from his district Unfortunately I was com- 
pelled on the day of the dinner to tell him that I could 
not attend, owing to other engagements which were press- 
ing. At that dinner 13 sat down to the table on Saturday 
night and on the next Tuesday morning he was stricken 
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with apoplexy and died on the second day afterwards 
without regaining consciousness. Of course, there is noth- 
ing in sitting down to a dinner with 13, and yet I can not 
suppress a regret that I did not go to make the fourteenth. 
This loss is not Preston County's, for this man belonged to 
the State. His district and State need such men, and they 
feel that one of their distinguished men has been called 
away while in the vigor of his physical manhood and 
just as he was finally placed for usefulness. He had im- 
proved his time in the House and was recognized as a 
Member who studied public questions, attended his com- 
mittee meetings, and was a force to be reckoned with. He 
spoke when he had something to say; stated his proposi- 
tions clearly and systematically; argued them when neces- 
sary; but rarely ever undertook to indulge in ornamenta- 
tion of speech. He probably knew intimately more of his 
colleagues than any man in the House. His frankness, 
good sense, and sunny disposition made an asset that en- 
abled him to accomplish much with little public discus- 
sion. 

Success is relative. It depends upon many things past 
and present The measure of an accomplishment de- 
pends upon the amount of resistance. The heights at- 
tained in business or politics are gauged by the surround- 
ings and the obstacles. Junior Brown became a success- 
ful man notwithstanding the handicap of wealth in youth. 
Thousands of young men have failed because they had 
money with which to gratify the appetites. We often 
extol the poor boy who has risen in spite of poverty. Let 
us be candid and admit that poverty in youth has its ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages. The young man who 
has wealth must run the gauntlet of temptation as the 
young man without means must carry the handicap of 
enforced work. 
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Lincoln's inspiration and vision may have pierced his 
soul because of some struggle with poverty and adverse 
conditions which might not have intervened had he been 
in easy financial circumstances. Jefferson might not have 
been able to fathom the philosophy of self-government 
and the whole gamut of human liberty had he not been 
given a liberal education and the means which enabled 
him to pursue his studies without much care for his living 
expenses. The American heart loves the boy who strug- 
gles against poverty and ignorance to secure opportunity 
for genius and enterprise, and it is equally as generous in 
its praise for young millionaires, like Vincent Astor, who 
enlist for their country's service and leave luxury and 
ease for duty amid hardship and exposure in the trenches. 

After all, rich or poor, each individual must tread the 
wine press of temptation or poverty alone. The poor 
Dolliver or the well-to-do Brown must have strength of 
body and mind, solidity of character, habits of work, to 
rise in the fierce struggle for life's prizes. Both had the 
physique, the head, the heart, to persevere in their tasks, 
to consecrate manhood and honor, to love their fellow 
man. Each added a gem to the crown of West Virginia. 

It was a benevolent dispensation of Providence that 
saved this kind-hearted, brave man from the pain and 
struggles of death. A kindly hand brought the message 
without a warning to distress or pain him, and he passed 
away to solve alone the great mystery — " If a man die, yet 
shall he live again." 

He goes to the reward of the Christian who wrote his 
title to eternal happiness upon the hearts of bos fellow 
man with whom he mingled here on earth. His funeral 
cortege was met in the dead of winter in the beautiful little 
town of Kingwood by people from every walk of life. It 
was painful and yet interesting to see the signs of distress 
among all the people. It did not take a close observer to 
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tell that he had been beloved by his people. Sadness could 
be read in the faces of even the children. It was not a 
formal funeral, but from all sections of the country and 
from all parts of the State friends who loved him while 
he lived genuinely mourned his death. Death is but the 
promise and the beginning of a new life, and if it be the 
true work of a Christian to help one's fellow man and " do 
unto others as we would have others do unto us," then 
Junior Brown in his life performed that full measure of 
duty which attaches to his profession of faith and his 
membership in a Christian church, and his spirit is now 
enjoying that bliss eternal which is promised by the Bible. 
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Mr. President: I had the privilege of serving with the 
Hon. William G. Brown, late Representative in Congress 
from the State of West Virginia, and had for him the 
affection and esteem which all had who, like me, knew 
him through that association. 

He was one of those rare individuals with whom friend- 
ship and affection were not matters of slow growth, and 
from our first meeting I felt toward him as though he 
had been a lifelong friend. He was generous and cour- 
teous to those with whom he came in contact, and I think 
it can be truly said of him that no man ever came to injury 
through a transaction he had with William G. Brown. 

He was one of those endowed by nature with a warm 
sympathy for and a broad understanding of humanity, 
despite its frailties and imperfections. I never heard him 
say a harsh word to a human being, and nature seemed 
to have endowed him with a knowledge of the great truth, 
one of the greatest of all truths, that " to understand all 
is to forgive all." 

Taking him all in all, I never met a man in the course of 
my long association here with men from every section of 
our great land who did more to make me feel that there 
was something about our people, our institutions, our Gov- 
ernment, our national spirit that was calculated to make 
this Nation lasting and secure. 

He was an industrious, patriotic, and able legislator, 
single-mindedly devoted to the interests of those whom 
he represented in Congress, with an eye ever on the larger 
interests of the Nation which he loved and served. All 
that strength of mind, nobility of character, and loftiness 
of purpose could give him he brought to the service of 
the State and the Nation. So that as public servant and 
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as private citizen he did the work each day which came 
to his hand and needed to be done, not reluctantly and 
grudgingly, but with the optimism and enthusiasm of one 
who took pleasure in the performance of a difficult but 
necessary task. 

And so we say to those whom he leaves behind, we, too, 
treasure the memory of your lost one; we note his ab- 
sence with a pang, less poignant perhaps than yours, but 
none the less real. We join those who mourn the ab- 
sence of one who left the world better than he found it, 
and we indulge the hope that we ourselves may earn that 
consciousness of right doing which enabled him to seek 
his last couch " sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 
trust like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him and lies down to pleasant dreams.** 

Unspoiled by wealth, unstained by contact with the 
sordid things of the world, the memory of William G. 
Brown will live long in the hearts of those who knew and 
trusted him. His epitaph is inscribed on those hearts in 
the words " He was my friend, faithful and just to me." 
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Mr. President: These services are a solemn admonition 
that death is ever stalking in our midst In the 16 years 
which I have served in this body 41 Members of the Senate 
have died in service and 35 have died after their service 
here had terminated. Some one has expressed the senti- 
ment "bring me flowers while I am living rather than 
strew them upon my grave.'* That sentiment broadened 
into a recognition of the duty we owe those around us, of 
the duty of making our pathway a ray of sunshine to 
others, is a noble sentiment, but if brought down to the 
individual there is always a possibility that favors done 
the living and shown the living may have back of them 
the thought of favors to be returned. However, the flow- 
ers which we strew upon the graves, the words we say of 
those who are gone, can have no such thought lurking 
behind them. 

We come to-day to pay our heartfelt tribute to the mem- 
ory of one who has departed. While we may not know 
as to whether he is cognizant of this tribute, we do know 
that the genuine tribute of the living to the memory of 
the dead reflects itself in a broadened impulse to prompt 
those who live and pay the tribute. 

Man is not only dual in his nature, but he is many- 
sided in many ways. A man is largely the product of 
environment, and yet a strong man contributes to form 
the character of the institutions about him. 

Mr. Brown came from a section where the people were 
a sturdy people. Following him but a little time a great 
struggle came, and out of that great struggle a State was 
born. It must have required a strong and sturdy people to 
have evolved that condition, and Mr. Brown inherited and 
received from environment those attributes which con- 
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tributed to his own strong nature, to his own sturdy char- 
acter. On the other hand, he himself in turn left his 
impress upon those conditions and upon his environment 

It is not my purpose to speak in detail of the life of 
Mr. Brown. There is one trait only that I shall dwell 
upon, and that was the great, broad, generous nature of 
our departed friend. Owing to circumstances beyond his 
own control, he was relieved of much of the stress that 
comes to so many of the boys and young men of our 
land, but, as has been well said, while poverty is a limi- 
tation, wealth too often also proves a limitation. While 
Mr. Brown did not have to meet and overcome the limi- 
tations of poverty as some have had to do, he did have 
to meet and overcome the limitations of wealth. In do- 
ing that he emerged with a great, generous nature, un- 
shriveled, untouched by the possession of wealth that he 
himself knew not the cost of, having largely inherited it 
To my mind, sir, that is an evidence of strength of char- 
acter, and should be recalled in connection with his own 
character. 

His benefactions knew no limitations of party nor of 
favors received or expected. His generous nature, out 
from his kindly heart and with liberal hand, bestowed its 
benefactions with reference to need, that being the only 
test He has gone, but he lives, and he will live, in the 
inspiration which he gave to those with whom he came 
in contact; and that generous, broad spirit of his will 
grow and expand through the activities of others inspired 
by him. 

The great mystery of life and death, in a definite sense, 
is as unsolved to-day as it was when the first mother felt 
within her a quickening life or later was astonished to 
find that life become cold and inanimate; but in all the 
time that has gone one great truth, among others, has 
come to us, and that is, that we do survive this life in the 
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spirit of our activities here operating upon others. When 
I contemplate the departure of one whom I have known 
and loved I am tempted to repeat the language of Whit- 
tier, addressed to the departed spirit of Sumner: 

Thou hast gone like one who takes his light and seeks his 

chamber, 
While I remain a little time to cover up the embers which still 

burn. 

While all time has thrown little light upon the great 
mystery, yet we have a guide; and by that guide men like 
Mr. Brown live and die. More and more, sir, we are com- 
ing to realize that, as the Master taught 19 centuries ago, 
love of God is love of man; service to God is service to 
man; and that the great sermon, after all, is wrought out 
in the gospel of man's service to man. Measured by that 
test, which had its sanction from the lips and the activities 
of the Master, we need little concern ourselves with the 
further solution of this mystery. It will be unfolded in 
time. We may well, I think, embody our thoughts upon 
that subject in the beautiful language of Longfellow: 

Ah, if the soul but poise and swing, 

Like the compass in its brazen ring, 
Ever steady, ever true, 
To the task and the toil we have to do, 

We shall sail securely and safely reach 

The fortunate isles, on whose shining beach 
The sights we see and the sounds we hear 
Will be those of Joy, and not of fear. 
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Mr. President: I became acquainted with William G. 
Brown, of West Virginia, in the spring of 1911, soon after 
I came to Washington. For four years or more we lived 
in the same hotel, and our acquaintance became so close 
and intimate that I had full opportunity to form a just 
estimate of his character. First of all, he was a thorough 
gentleman, urbane and courteous, gentle and dignified in 
manner, easily winning the confidence and respect of all 
who met him. Then, added to his dignity and courtesy 
was the possession of a great heart and kindly spirit, 
which captivated the men and women who knew him well, 
so that he was always rich in the friendship of all his 
associates. 

When our acquaintance had ripened into a friendship, 
the memory of which I shall always cherish, and when I 
observed the noble qualities of head and heart which 
greatly distinguished him, I could readily understand why 
his neighbors, regardless of party, rallied about him in 
his contests, and, forgetting political differences, remem- 
bered only his greatness of heart and nobility of soul and 
cast their ballots accordingly. 

His was a knightly and chivalrous soul, and in the pres- 
ence of ladies he was the very embodiment of politeness 
and courtesy. His devotion to family was so marked as 
to command the attention of all who were brought in con- 
tact with them. He brought to Congress an intelligent 
and accurate knowledge of public affairs and addressed 
himself to his duties with great ability and rare fidelity. 
No district in the United States ever had a more faithful, 
conscientious, and patriotic Representative in Congress 
than did the second district of West Virginia in the person 
of William G. Brown. He loved his native State and 
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gloried in her history and traditions, and right loyally did 
he espouse every measure that he believed would promote 
her honor and welfare and add to the happiness and pros- 
perity of her people* 

The divine Master, when on earth, declared that those 
who loved the Lord and their neighbors as themselves 
should surely inherit eternal life. Accepting this as the 
highest and most conclusive declaration on this all-impor- 
tant question, there can be no doubt but the future hap- 
piness of our friend is assured. He proved his love of 
God by his exemplary and useful life, eschewing evil and 
observing the important commands of the Master, and 
there is a cloud of witnesses to bear testimony that he 
loved his neighbor as himself. 

Sir, in more than a third of a century of public life I 
have met and known a large number of public men of all 
parties and from all sections of the country, but I never 
knew a man of nobler instincts, higher ideals, or a keener 
appreciation of public duty than this friend of mine, who 
lived for his family, his friends, and his State, and who, 
when he came to die, left as a heritage to his loved ones 
the unstained record of an honorable and blameless life. 

Peace to his ashes; honor to his memory! 
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Mr. President and Senators: I have not participated 
frequently in proceedings which we call obituary, and 
yet to my thinking there is nothing we do which in its 
effect is so far-reaching upon the young. There is noth- 
ing we do, Senators, which so greatly influences the aspir- 
ing mind as the certificate we give to the public servant 
of his country according to his merit and measured by 
his tried work. I was not on the list to respond to-day. 
It is only at this moment that I am solicited for expression 
by Senator Chilton, the dear friend of the distinguished 
Congressman and long my dear companion. 

Senators, I was a student, battling, as many of us have 
done, between the University of Virginia and toiling at 
whatever I could get in an office to maintain myself. 
I went to the city of Savannah, where my relatives were, 
and through the influence of some of them got a position 
between the sessions of the university as a clerk in a law 
office in Savannah. There was put into my hands dur- 
ing the summer in some way the bound volume of the 
obituaries upon Julian Hartridge, a Member of Congress 
from Georgia, who had been a member of the law firm 
which I was then permitted to serve in this obscure posi- 
tion. To this minute my mind returns to the observa- 
tions of a man by the name of Martin Maginnis, of the 
State of Montana (then doubtless a Territory, for that 
was in 1888). I remember the impression his reference 
to the influence of the personal character of this man 
Hartridge — of his genial kindness, and of the little things 
of goodness he did of which he never spoke. These made 
a solemn impress upon me. I reflected how any man 
might long to live such a life that those who knew him 
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intimately could, when he is dead, speak of those things 
which really mark the human being and his real value 
in life — his kindnesses, obscure and unknown to the pub- 
lic, extended to the miserable, the oppressed, and to those 
who are not so situated that they can reward the largess 
of favor. It left on me a strong conviction that, after all, 
the noblest trait of a man is the doing of good to the 
needy, and that if he is to be remembered at all he should 
be remembered for that, and for that loved and praised. 

I have never failed, Senators, as I have listened to obit- 
uaries since I have come to public life, to look for those 
little tributes which may be presented by men who have 
known the subject of the obituary in that personal, inti- 
mate way. 

Many men, Senators, may rise to where they may ful- 
mine, as it were, upon the great public questions of the 
day. They may light the torch of eloquence and send it 
flaming against the skies in the eventful hour of an ex- 
cited world. They may present from time to time sugges- 
tions of statesmanship that may serve the expedience of 
the hour, and these great events, like unto peaks along the 
mountain ridges, may be pointed to as evidences of their 
great mental power. These things, however, are only 
periods in a man's life — they flash and fade. They are 
the extraordinary and unusual. They serve only the 
unusual and extraordinary conditions. Mr. President, it 
is the even tenor of the way of life wherein a man in- 
scribes himself that his real worth is demonstrated. It 
is in the little things he does for unimportant fellow man 
which mark him as to whether he was really worthy of 
the love of his fellow citizens and the confidence of his 
countrymen. It is such as this that tests if he deserves to 
be remembered in kindly speech and gentle praise after- 
wards. It is here where he may be certified as being 
worthy of the certificate given him by his neighbors as a 
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worthy man and by his fellow citizens as entitled to be 
embalmed in praise. 

Mr. President I was a Member of Congress from the 
State of Washington, representing that State at large, 
when a kindly faced gentleman, ruddy and genial, with 
blue eyes lighted from the skies and sparkling manner, 
rippling with joy, was on a visit to the town of Whatcom, 
now called Bellingham, Wash. He was pointed out to me 
at a distance as visiting in the State of Washington and be- 
ing from West Virginia; it was stated that he had some 
property possessions which he had come out to the State 
to view. I met this gentleman upon the only personal ac- 
quaintance I ever had with him previous to coming to the 
Senate. It appeared that he had gone out to the State of 
Washington with an interesting object, one we may detail 
here with pleasure. He had some poor relations. They 
were obscure and unknown; they were in poverty and in 
need. He had gone through poverty in his life and he had 
known need; and while to the outer world, sir, it was cer- 
tified that he had come to look over his land, he was 
missed for a day or two, and it was reported to me, not 
from his lips, on the morning of the evening I was to 
speak in the city in my own political campaign, that this 
man had been invited to take a place on the platform, 
but he would be late, and the reason given was he had 
gone out to this little village outside of the larger city to 
find his poor relations, to take the children and to arrange 
for their schooling, to take a deformed and paralyzed rel- 
ative and bring him to where he could be treated in the 
hospital, to purchase a very small home for the woman of 
the house — to make them free at last from want To do 
this godly act had been the mission for which he had trav- 
eled all these miles. This, sir, was the introduction I had 
with this gentleman called William G. Brown, and his 
mission to that State and his service in this charity and 
godliness were his acquaintance to me. 
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I came afterwards, sir, to the State of Illinois to make 
my home, and now am honored with the privilege of sit- 
ting with my fellows as the representative of that State 
here in the Senate. I met Congressman Brown from time 
to time after I came while he was serving here, repre- 
senting the State of West Virginia. We often, of course, 
referred to the occasion of his being out in this State 
when I was in this political campaign. I never knew him 
intimately. I never knew him that I might speak of him 
in such a manner as the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Chilton], the charming and lovable gentle- 
man, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hughes], who 
was his comrade in the House, or this my very excellent 
and beloved friend from Indiana [Mr. Kern] ; nor could 
I speak of him in the sense of philosophy that the emi- 
nent Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Clapp] discloses to- 
day. But, sir, I am permitted to say that I had the test 
which, I trust, if it shall be my misfortune to leave pub- 
lic life through the gates of death, those who know me 
would have some occasion to remember me by: It was 
for that personal charactertistic of kindness, that little, 
gentle speech that was encouraging, that manner that 
always greeted, the hand ever extended, a face glowing 
with a smile, an eye lighted with welcome, and a kindly 
nature that radiated warmth and joy and extended affec- 
tion to all. No man came within the radius of his touch 
but felt the glow of that warmth and the joy of that 
association. 

These personal virtues, sir, I have never a doubt, were 
what contributed to the successes referred to by these 
eminent men who knew him so intimately; for few men 
could have lived to the standard he displayed in his every- 
day life without receiving the rewards of his fellows in 
the honors of his country. 

Mr. President, it is such monuments as are built by these 
men for whom we speak and such certificates as we are 
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able to give which inspire young men to dream of lofty 
positions in government They hope, when they may 
have earned the rewards of their fellows, to be certified 
as having deserved them. When we speak truthfully 
and justly of such men we say to the young man, " live 
likewise; be worthy of the certificate of your fellows; and 
to the end that you do that it is necessary that you shall 
love your neighbors, serve your fellow man, be faithful 
to youf country, responsible to your God.'* There is no 
higher mission; there is no nobler task. As I contemplate 
this man W. G. Brown on this sacred Sabbath day where 
we are assembled to convert this Hall into the temple 
where we pay him this tribute I am pleased to recall 
that he seemed to me to personify all there was of that 
which St. James has said is religion pure and undefiled — 
the help to the orphan who was helpless, the cheer and 
the succor to the widow who was hopeless, the kindliness 
to all nature, and help to all of God's children. This he 
performed without cant and without pretense; and thus 
he bore himself as I feel, sir, in the standard of a true 
man — loving his fellow man on earth and serving his 
God in heaven. I salute him in death as he was loved 
in life. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the resolutions which I have offered. 

The' resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribble, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Moss, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 4 
o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Monday, February 26, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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DEATH OF HON. HUNTER HOLMES MOSS, JR. 



Proceedings in the House 

Monday, July 17, 1916. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

O Thou great and holy One, whom we worship as the 
Father of all souls, purge us in Thine own way from in- 
ordinate desires, encourage every pure thought and 
earnest aspiration which makes for the betterment of the 
home, society, Government, and religious attainments, 
that we may trust and fear not, hope and despair not, 
pray and doubt not, that we may indeed be citizens of 
the kingdom of heaven, ever inspired by the forward 
look. The angel of death has visited this representative 
body and taken away from us a Member who made for 
himself an enviable record in all that pertains to the high 
calling of its membership. We mourn his untimely going 
and our hearts go out in sympathy to the bereaved wife 
and fatherless children. May his memory live to the in- 
spiration of all, and may we all trust in the blessed prom- 
ises of Him who said, " I am the resurrection and the life." 
Amen. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad and painful duty 
to announce to the House the death of one of its dis- 
tinguished Members, Hunter Holmes Moss, of the fourth 
congressional district of West Virginia, who passed to the 
world beyond on Saturday last At some subsequent day 
the House will be asked to set apart a time at which 
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Members can pay their tribute to the life, character, and 
distinguished services of this faithful representative of 
the people, and at present I ask for the consideration of 
the resolutions which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 308 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. Hunter Holmes Moss, a Representative from 
the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House is authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to, and the 
Speaker appointed as the committee on the part of the 
House Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Littlepage, Mr. Neely, Mr. 
Cooper of West Virginia, Mr. Bowers, Mr. Webb, Mr. 
Rucker, Mr. Chiperfield, Mr. Park, and Mr. Mooney. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the other resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, July 18, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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Tuesday, July 18, 1916. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Senate resolution 234 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., 
late a Representative from the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Members of the Senate be 
appointed to join the committee appointed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to take order for superintending the funeral of the 
deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock a. m. 
to-morrow. 

In accordance with the provisions of the foregoing reso- 
lution the Vice President had appointed as the committee 
on the part of the Senate Mr. Chilton, Mr. Goff, Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Oliver, Mr. Sterling, and Mr. Husting. 

Wednesday, December 20, 1916. 

Mr. Woodyard. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the order which I send 
to the Clerk's desk and ask to have read. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Sunday, the 28th day of January, 1917, be set 
apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services of 
Hon. Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., late a Member from the State of 
West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the order was agreed to. 
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Sunday, January 28, 1917. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to 
order by Mr. Littlepage as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Eternal God, Dispenser of all good, Father of all souls, 
our hearts instinctively turn to Thee as we thus assemble 
here to-day to record on the pages of history the life, char- 
acter, and public service of a deceased Member who served 
his people, State, and Nation upon the flobr of this House 
with fidelity, courage, and fortitude. We mourn his going, 
but not without hope. We thank Thee for that something 
within that tells us we shall never die, that something 
which tells us that truth shall outlive the stars, that some- 
thing which tells us that love shall be satisfied. We 
mingle our tears with those who knew and loved him, his 
lonely widow and orphan children; and pray that they 
may look forward with imperishable hope to a reunion 
in a realm where sorrows nor death shall ever enter. 
And Thine be the glory through Him who taught us that 
good is stronger than evil, that life is stronger than death. 

I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I can not drift 

Beyond His love and care. 

Amen. 

Mr. Woodyard. Mr. Speaker, several Members who had 
signified their intention of speaking here to-day have been 
unexpectedly called away, and I ask unanimous consent 
that any Members who wish to do so may extend remarks 
in the Record. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia asks unanimous consent that Members who de- 
sire to do so may extend in the Record remarks appro- 
priate to to-day's exercises. Is there objection? 
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There was no objection. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The Clerk will read the 
special order of the day. 
The Clerk read as follows : 

On motion of Mr. Woodyard, by unanimous consent, 
Ordered, That Sunday, January 28, 1917, be set apart for ad- 
dresses upon the life, character, and public service of Hon. 
Hunter H. Moss, late a Representative from the State of West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Woodyard. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lutions. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 474 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, in 
order that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory 
of Hon. Hunter H. Moss, Jr., late a Member of the House from the 
State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That as a special mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial exercises 
to-day, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bowers] is recognized. 
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Address of Mr. Bowers, of West Virginia 

Mr. Speaker: It was not my pleasure to have had a 
long personal acquaintance with my colleague, the late 
Representative Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr. I became a 
Member of this House on the 16th day of May, 1916, and 
he died a few weeks following. It was my pleasure to 
hear him deliver an able, eloquent address during this 
brief period, and I was impressed with his ability, fore- 
sightedness, and his progressiveness. In that address he 
proved himself to be a man of courage, and although ap- 
parently in great pain, delivered it in a forceful and im- 
pressive manner. He was then walking within the shad- 
ows of death. He knew it, his family knew it, and his 
friends knew it The sands were then running low in 
the hourglass which timed his life. 

Judge Moss became known by reputation throughout 
(he State. West Virginians, like myself, knew him in that 
impersonal way, read with interest and profit of his stand 
on important judicial and public questions, as well as 
the addresses he was accustomed to make to bar asso- 
ciations and gatherings of our people in the western part 
of the State on nonpolitical subjects of considerable im- 
portance at the time of their delivery. We who lived far 
distant from where he lived and labored came to know 
him in this way, and West Virginians were universally 
attracted to him. They admired him for his aggressive 
style of public utterance, the outspoken emphasis of his 
opinions, and the clarity and common-sense texture of 
his judicial decisions. This combination of youth and 
wisdom in the circuit courts of our State was a com- 
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paratively rare thing even as late as then. West Vir- 
ginia still clung tenaciously up till about that time to the 
archaic idea that old age, with its patriarchal beard, was 
fit only to wear the judicial ermine, interpret the laws, 
and award judgments. Beardless youth, however wise 
and well poised, however learned in the law and upright 
of character, however abreast of the vanguard in the 
procession of progress of the age, was thought to be 
insufficient for the task. Happily, this is all changed in 
West Virginia. 

The late Representative Moss was, perhaps, the pioneer 
in bringing it about. Wisdom and learning, character 
and industry, worth and merit are now rewarded when 
found in our sturdy young men. They do not have to 
wait until age has whitened their heads and infirmed 
their limbs to receive the Victorian crosses which the 
men in all walks of our busy American life have shown 
that they deserve. So it happened — and it happened in 
a remarkably short space of time — that Judge Moss's 
name became known Statewide, and his reputation as an 
able and upright judge likewise. Men like myself, far 
distant from his field of activity, bethought themselves that 
in him there was developing a man who was destined 
to mount to greater heights, to build the structure of his 
public career upon a foundation the corners of which 
would rest upon every boundary line of the Common- 
wealth. He possessed the qualities of leadership and 
statesmanship. His was a new and brilliant star in the 
public and official life of West Virginia. That opinion 
is still held. Death itself can not erase it. It alone, in 
our judgment, could and did prevent realization. Judge 
Moss's career, extraordinary as it was, is far from achiev- 
ing the grandeur and fame which it would have reached 
had he been permitted to live out the allotted threescore 
and ten years. 
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In these circumstances which I have narrated it will be 
plain to my hearers that when I met Judge Moss here on 
the floor of this House I did not feel that I was meeting 
a stranger. Nor did he, I am glad to state. Our relations 
became immediately friendly and cordial, though we both 
knew at the time that our friendship would be of short 
duration. That, of course, was a subject never mentioned 
between us. In the few times I saw and talked with him I 
found no need to discount the appraisement 

In his district have died recently many of its most 
prominent men, among them the Camdens, Jacksons, 
Boremans, Shattucks, and Representative Moss's worthy 
competitor, Hon. John M. Hamilton. 

The district which I represent has been stricken, hard 
stricken as it were, within the past few years. No other 
one district in the Nation has lost so many of its valuable 
and distinguished men as this district 

First — only a few years ago came the death of Senator 
Stephen Benton Elkins — and to whom I know of no better 
tribute than the Washington Post on the morning after his 
death. He was a man who made friends on every hand, 
who drew and held them to him, regardless of political 
affiliation, religious creed, or racial characteristics. Of 
him it may be said he was without any enemy. He was 
the apostle of sunshine, the embodiment of good cheer, 
the inveterate foe of pessimism, a supreme optimist who 
saw only the best in everyone and refused to believe ill of 
anyone. It was impossible for him to harbor a grudge, 
and if ever this sincere, big-hearted man gave offense in 
the heat of debate or political discussion he was quick to 
retract and heal the wound before it began to hurt In his 
loss the second district and the State of West Virginia lost 
the ablest man of his time and generation. 

He was my friend and I loved him. He represented the 
highest type of American citizenship and American states- 
manship. 
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But only in the year gone by our losses have been very 
great, for following this came the death of my distin- 
guished predecessor, Hon. William G. Brown, known to 
us all and admired as Junior Brown. 

Brown's ancestors were Scotch. His father was a dis- 
tinguished man, and held many positions of honor and 
trust, was the first Member of Congress from this, the 
second district Junior Brown followed in his footsteps, 
was three times elected a Member of Congress, always 
making himself felt and respected. He was a big-hearted, 
affable, courteous American who possessed a genial smile 
and hearty handshake that has never been excelled by any 
man. His liberality and generosity were surpassed by no 
man. His remarkable popularity was well deserved, and 
no one was ever more loved or stood higher in the esti- 
mation of his friends than did Junior Brown, of those who 
knew him best and loved him most. He came to the House 
full of the wisdom of experience of dealing with affairs. 
He was a lawyer, a business man, a statesman, and was 
one of the ripest, strongest men of action in this illustrious 
body. 

Following the week after Mr. Brown's death came that 
of Gov. William M. O. Dawson. Weak, frail, always weak 
and frail in body, the greatest organizer of his time, and 
one of the ablest men the State has yet produced. " It was 
Gov. Dawson's lot to stand at the focus of many conten- 
tions and to be praised or blamed with that decision which 
is characteristic of interest or passion rather than of rea- 
son or intelligence. With these contentions and judg- 
ments, which time can only read aright from the imperfect 
records of good and evil, I am not concerned. He was 
especially interested in promoting the welfare of the com- 
mon people. Any measure which proposed to increase 
their happiness at once commanded his attention and 
support The laboring man had no wiser or truer friend, 
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and he gave himself to the advocacy of those lines of social 
and industrial reform, to his judgment combined con- 
servatism with advancement, in that wise proportion 
which is essential with healthy growth and real improve- 
ment to society." He was the greatest organizer of his 
time, and history will accord him a place as one of the 
many remarkable men of his State. 

Last but not least of the great men who have lived in the 
second district who have recently passed away is Senator 
Henry Gassaway Davis. Henry G. Davis was one of the 
most notable figures of the State, and one whose works 
and deeds ran current with its history. He died in Wash- 
ington in March of last year and was born during the ad- 
ministration which gave us the Monroe doctrine, making 
his span of life cover almost a century of time. Family 
exigencies required him to begin his life work at the age 
of 13 and for 80 years his activities in private and public 
affairs continued uninterrupted. The governing elements 
in his character were untiring energy, persistency, and 
loyalty of purpose, clear vision, rigid integrity, and an 
abiding faith in the righteousness and results of all his 
undertakings. Others kept pace in the progress of events 
in the wonderful development of West Virginia, but he 
was ever in the forefront and his dominating personality 
made him a leader of men and measures. He served for 
12 years in the Upper House of Congress, and his daughter 
has the unique distinction of having had a father, husband, 
and son who were Members of the United States Senate. 
Senator Davis's achievements and fame are indelibly fixed 
in the annals of West Virginia, and he well deserved the 
title that was so freely and affectionately bestowed in his 
later years by his appreciative fellow citizens of "the 
Grand Old Man of West Virginia." But to go back to the 
splendid man in whose memorial we are gathered here to- 
day — Judge Moss died in Atlantic City on the afternoon of 
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July 15, 1916. Congress had adjourned over the week-end. 
Word was not received in Washington of his death until 
that night, coming then by the way of bis home at Parkers- 
burg. Senators and Members had scattered away to 
various resorts. It was with difficulty that even all the 
Members of the West Virginia delegation could be notified. 
A majority of the Senators and Representatives who 
were designated to attend the funeral services, which were 
to be held on the afternoon of Monday, July 17, could not 
be reached in time for them to fulfill the appointment 
In consequence, the official party was composed altogether 
of members of the West Virginia delegation in Congress. 
Thus it was a party of personal friends of the deceased. 
It was shorn of its stiff official character, and I think it 
was all the better. The men of that party were close to 
Judge Moss, had worked side by side with him; they ad- 
mired him and they liked him, and felt his death as a 
loss personal to themselves. It was a beautiful July day 
when all that was mortal of our dead coworker and friend 
was laid away in a flower-lined grave in a cemetery at 
the edge of the city of Parkersburg, his home. The citi- 
zens thronged the Trinity Episcopal Church, where the 
funeral rites were read and the favorite hymns of the 
departed Congressman were impressively sung by the 
white-robed choir. There was a veritable garden of fra- 
grant flowers surrounding the coffin and the church altar. 
The local bar association, the officers of the local courts, 
and county and city governments were present in a body. 
Outside the church the streets were lined with people, 
young and old, who had known the young lawgiver and 
lawmaker. The very air was laden with tribute and filled 
with tender memories. It was a scene which made itself 
" felt " in the hearts of everyone. I shall never forget the 
impressiveness of it It was only in the few hours inter- 
vening between the closed grave and the departure of our 
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train that that scene became vocal. I have never heard 
such splendid and heartfelt and tender tributes paid to 
any man as I heard fall from the lips of man after 
man in Parkersburg who had known Representative Moss 
from the day of his birth until "The Moving Finger" 
had written the final word of his earthly chapter. 

The loss of Congressman Moss removed from West 
Virginia one of its most promising young men. Young, 
ambitious, cultured, with a career so promising that one 
can not comprehend why he should have been cut down 
in his prime. His passing is all the more pathetic be- 
cause of his children. He met death as, I am told, he 
did every problem of his boyhood and youth, with a 
smile, a stout heart, and with a consciousness that he 
had faithfully and well performed his duty. To his be- 
loved wife and children, to his devoted mother and sis- 
ter, no sweeter consolation can come than the thought 
gathered from his memorial address to the Elks some 
years ago in his home town : 

There is no death! the stars go down 

To rise upon some fairer shore; 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 

They shine forever more. 

And ever near us, though unseen, 

The near immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 

Is life — there are no dead. 

Those who have known him best can temper their re- 
gret at his early taking off with gratitude to the Giver 
of every perfect gift that he lived among us even for so 
brief a space, and our farewell to him can be the fervent 
wish that the soul of this distinguished West Virginian 
may forever be at peace. It is God's will, so mote it be. 
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Mr. Speaker : In the order of Nature — that Nature which 
moves with unerring certainty in obedience to fixed laws — 
Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., has gone to that repose we call 
death* In the midst of his labors, while yet a young man 
by no means at the zenith of his intellectual powers nor 
brilliant yet substantial public career, crowned with 
honors and laden with trophies meritoriously won and 
gladly bestowed, with a future illumined by the white 
lights of promise, this friend and colleague of ours was 
suddenly stricken, and soon thereafter his courageous and 
intrepid soul took wings. 

This House is met to-day to rejoice at the testimony he 
has left us and to commend his life and efforts as worthy 
of serious reflection and emulation. It is a service of 
helpfulness and inspiration to the living, for nothing we 
can say can add to nor subtract from the lives of our 
honored dead. No words of ours, however profound in 
thought nor how eloquently uttered, no chaplet that our 
hands can weave, no testimony that our personal knowl- 
edge can bring, will add anything to the fame of our de- 
ceased colleague, friend, and comrade that the public 
which knew him best, and which honored him most, will 
not now freely accord. 

Judge Moss — this was the title by which he was ad- 
dressed by his home people and by his constituents — 
represented the fourth congressional district of West Vir- 
ginia in the Sixty-third and in the first session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress until the day of his death, July 15, 
1916. He came to this House at the age of only 38 years, 
abundantly equipped by natural intellectual endowments, 
by oratorical accomplishments, by legal learning, and, 
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above all, by a broad and versatile experience in public 
life and office which comparatively few men in our coun- 
try obtain at such an early age, and no man among West 
Virginia's public men, dead or living, so far as I have been 
able to discover by searching their biographies, ever had. 
County prosecutor, circuit court judge, Member of the 
National House of Representatives — all within the brief 
span of an even dozen years — these were the successive 
goals achieved by him, the triology of high honors be- 
stowed upon him by an appreciative public as rewards for 
a high order of service performed with as high a degree 
of satisfaction to them. In these three important official 
positions his brilliant mind, his gifted tongue, his lofty 
ideals, his acquired learning, enviable manhood, and in- 
defatigable industry found their opportunity for develop- 
ment, for expression, and for the performance of service 
beneficial to humanity in the county, in the State, and in 
the Nation. 

In this connection I think it should be mentioned that 
Judge Moss represented no small nor remote constituency. 
It was in a populous, modern, industrial city that he 
started to cafve out the remarkably successful and bril- 
liant career to which we to-day pay reverent tribute. 

There was competition there between strong and bril- 
liant men, men older, with larger experience and with 
accumulated honors and dignities, when he stepped forth 
from college onto life's crowded, jostling, and unsym- 
pathetic highway. It was there before, is there now, and 
ever will be to the end of time. It is this knowledge which 
makes his rapid succession of distinguished achievements 
all the more unusual and extraordinary. There was noth- 
ing accidental about his success. It came to him because 
he deserved it, because he worked hard for it, because he 
had the ability and courage to possess it. He was the elect 
among many ambitious and strong men, not by any trick 
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of fate, but because those qualities which make for great- 
ness and success in life he possessed in most abundant 
measure. 

Not the least of these was family. Hunter Holmes 
Moss, Jr., was the descendant of distinguished forbears on 
both the paternal and maternal side. The Mosses and the 
Blairs were leaders in the social and professional life of 
their day. They were prominent in the communities in 
which they lived, exercising a benevolent and uplifting 
influence over their fellows, and favorably impressing 
themselves upon the history of their times. It is interest- 
ing to note that Judge Jacob Beeson Blair, grandfather of 
Judge Moss, was one of the first Representatives elected 
from West Virginia to this House, serving in the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, the district he represented then embrac- 
ing all the counties, and numerous others, which many 
years later sent the distinguished grandson here to repre- 
sent them. Judge Blair was one of the founders of the 
State of West Virginia, and his name is linked with the 
procession of events which led to the birth of a new star 
in the galaxy of loyal Union States. 

It may not be inappropriate to mention here as an inter- 
esting historical coincidence that William Gay Brown, 
father of the late William Gay Brown, jr., who was a 
Member of this Congress at the time of his death, March 
9, 1916, and represented the second congressional district 
of West Virginia, was the other one of the first two Mem- 
bers of this House to be elected from the then new-born 
State of West Virginia. As their elders had worked side 
by side in friendly relationship for the welfare of their 
State and their Nation, so the son and grandson with mu- 
tual respect and friendship, both answering the final roll 
call in the house of their Heavenly Father within less than 
four months of each other. 
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The late Representative Moss was born in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in the year 1874. His father was a banker, the 
son of a leading physician, who was equally as much of 
a leader as an officer in the Union Army. His mother, 
who survives him, was the daughter of Judge Blair, from 
whom she doubtless inherited her interest in literature 
and her mastery of the art of brilliant conversation, which 
have given her a leading and influential place in the club 
life of her home city, and is an added testimony to the 
advantageous intellectual heritage which fell to the son. 
The boyhood of Representative Moss, with the exception 
of a few years when his parents resided in Salt Lake City, 
was spent in Parkersburg. He attended the public schools 
there, then the State University, where he completed his 
academic and legal studies. 

The honors which he reaped in his student years were 
a forecast of the larger and more distinguished honors 
which were to come to him when he entered upon the 
activities and struggles of his workaday life. He had 
scarcely more than two years practice at the law when he 
entered upon his political career. Yet, in that short time, 
he had shown such ability as a counselor and such su- 
perior talent as an advocate that it was easy to be seen by 
the people of his native city and countryside that a new 
and brilliant star had taken its place in their firmament 
Twenty-six years of age found Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., 
nominated and elected prosecuting attorney for the great 
county of Wood over older men, lawyers of longer train- 
ing, and officials of proven trustworthiness. 

To this office was now brought an occupant who pos- 
sessed the enthusiasm of youth, tempered with a grasp 
and comprehension which usually only accompanies the 
experience which goes with more mature years. Here 
was a brilliant, active mind, a studious nature, and a 
storage house of restless energy. It was but natural, then, 
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that there should take place in the administration of the 
affairs of that office a radical departure from the rules 
which had governed its administration for many years 
preceding. The change had not been expected by the 
public, but it came, and succeeding events proved that it 
was welcome. For it was then and there, while admin- 
istering the duties of that office, the foundation for as 
brilliant a career as any West Virginian ever made for 
himself in so brief a period of time was laid. 

There was nothing sensational about it, unless it can 
be said that in that time and in that place an official who 
enforced the laws without fear or favor, whose sense of 
justice was so strong as to be almost a religion with him, 
was a sensation. His devotion to duty was his creed; 
absolute and exact justice to all and everybody alike was, 
it may be said, an obsession; honesty and loyalty were 
the points by which he ever steered his course; true to 
his conscience, true to his oath, and true to his obliga- 
tion to the people who called him to their service — these 
were some of the main groundworks upon which this 
young State's attorney built for himself a monument more 
to be prized and more enduring than the marble one 
which marks his final resting place. He was the youngest 
man, up until that time, who ever held the office of prose- 
cuting attorney of Wood County, and no one before nor 
since has made a record superior to his in administering 
its affairs. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that before his four 
years' term had wholly expired he was made the nominee 
of his party for the office of judge of the circuit court, 
embracing at that time the counties of Wood, Wirt, and 
Pleasants. He lacked a month or more of the required 
age — 30 — when he received the nomination, but he had 
attained that before the election. He was elected by a 
very large vote of the people. He was the youngest man 
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to be elected circuit judge in the State's history. He as- 
sumed the judicial ermine which had been worn by men 
who had grown gray in the public service. Such men 
distinguished in the State's annals as James Monroe Jack- 
son had worn it 

The great " war governor M of West Virginia, one of the 
first two United States Senators elected from West Vir- 
ginia, the beloved and revered Arthur Ingraham Bore- 
man, had sat upon the bench of that court, had considered 
it as great an honor to round out his great career there as 
his fellow citizens had considered it a great honor to over- 
whelmingly and delightedly acquiesce in his wishes in 
regard to that The situation offered a supreme test of 
the mentality and character of the young prosecutor. 
How splendidly he stood it, with what exceptional abil- 
ity he met it, with what dignity and learning, impar- 
tiality, and justness he administered it, constitute a 
blessed memory for his relatives and friends and a shin- 
ing chapter in the history of West Virginia jurisprudence. 
In the closing year — the eighth— of his judgeship Judge 
Moss was acclaimed so just and so able by the bar and 
by the public that he could have succeeded himself with- 
out opposition, an offer unheard of before or since in 
that circuit All he had to do was to say the word and 
he would have been unanimously reelected for another 
term of eight years. But another and, perhaps, a higher 
honor was opening up to him then— one which if not 
higher offered duties more to his liking and more suited 
to his active mind and energetic personality. For the 
excitements and strenuosities of political life appealed 
more strongly than anything else to Judge Moss. He liked 
the smoke and the (hick of political battle. His reason- 
ing powers and oratorical talents fitted him for the tri- 
umphs of the hustings, and the oppositions and support, 
the noise and the enthusiasm, were the very breath of life 
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to him. His nomination for the Sixty-third Congress came 
easily to him, and his election little less so, although he 
was opposed by one of the most popular candidates the 
Democratic Party had to offer. His reelection to the 
Sixty-fourth Congress over both a Democratic and a Pro- 
gressive opponent was an evidence of the undiminished 
confidence in and admiration for him which the voters 
had so signally given every time they had the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Of his labors in this House its membership is well aware 
and duly appreciative, especially those upon the Repub- 
lican side. His record as a public official was known to 
them when he took his place here among them, and his 
abilities and worth were promptly recognized and suit- 
ably rewarded. This was evidenced by his appointment 
to membership on the Committee on the Judiciary at the 
opening of the present Congress, a position of influence 
and importance which relatively few men attain at the 
outset of their second term. Here upon the floor of this 
House, before committees of the Congress, Judge Moss 
stood for the best that there is in life, as he did as public 
prosecutor and judge, as he did upon the lecture platform 
and in private life. He has left his impress for good upon 
this great body. It is entirely reasonable, then, had not 
death cut him down so ruthlessly and so cruelly, to be- 
lieve that even greater success and higher honors would 
have come to him. His meteoric, meritorious, and ex- 
traordinary career amply justifies that belief — an opinion, 
I may say with confidence, which is held by the people 
who gave him their suffrage time and again, and to whom 
his services as a Member of this House and in the other 
official positions he so ably filled and so brilliantly 
adorned were so pronouncedly satisfactory. 

And now may I be pardoned for mentioning personal 
matters as briefly as possible? Judge Moss and myself 
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were personal friends. We were associated together a 
great deal, especially in promoting the success of the party 
to which we belonged and in whose success we were so 
actively and devoutly devoted. Judge Moss was my 
friend and supporter in the five congressional campaigns 
I made in the fourth district of West Virginia. I appre- 
ciated that help and he knew it 

When it came his turn to be the candidate of the great 
Republican Party in the fourth district for membership in 
this House I gave him my support as ungrudgingly. He 
appreciated it Our relations were cordial and friendly. 
We campaigned together, and some adventures of an in- 
teresting character which befell us upon these trips, upon 
one especially which was not without danger though 
fraught with humor after the danger had passed us by, I 
recall as most pleasant memories of our friendship and 
association. I had unbounded admiration for the talents 
and character of Judge Moss, and I am proud of the honor, 
as I am conscious of the added responsibilities of the office 
because of his having occupied it, of being chosen to suc- 
ceed him. His record and memory will be a guide and an 
inspiration to me in taking up the service of our country 
where he was forced by death to lay it down. 

While there is much in the life of Judge Moss to admire, 
there is more in the manner in which he met death, be- 
cause it strikes the chords in the hearts of men which re- 
spond to the touch of heroic deeds. It was in those criti- 
cal, inexorable, relentless days which preceded his passing 
from among us, and at almost the very striking of his 
final hour that the indomitable courage and valor of the 
brave soldier who was his paternal grandfather asserted 
its hereditary dominancy. It was this greatest of all crises 
that come but once to us all which he met with a patience, 
a trust, and a courage which was sublime. No hero ever 
met a braver end, nor died more nobly. With so much to 
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give up, to surrender, which makes life for men worth 
living, he met the final summons with a courage than 
which no mortal man has ever shown greater. 

Hence, to that small circle around his recent heaven 
and home, who could know more of his manliness and 
worth than we do, we say: " Look up, if you can, through 
your tears; try to be as brave as he was, and try to re- 
member — in the midst of a grief which his greatest wish 
for life would have been to help you bear — that he had no 
fear of death nor of anything beyond." 
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Mr. Speaker: In the death of Representative Hunter H. 
Moss, Jr., his wife has lost a devoted husband, his chil- 
dren a loving father, and the Nation and State of West 
Virginia a fearless, capable, and able Representative. 

We loved him in West Virginia because he had the 
ability and courage to advocate and fight for those prin- 
ciples he believed to be just and right 

While believing in the principles of the Republican 
Party and ever willing to defend it in debate, he was not 
a narrow-minded partisan, and was ever willing to con- 
cede to his opponents honesty of purpose in thought and 
debate. 

Although a Republican in principle, thought, and ac- 
tion, Congressman Moss was a man of independent con- 
viction, progressive in thought, and with judicial tem- 
perament He was always careful to advocate and vote 
for those principles which, in his opinion and judgment, 
would best promote the welfare and happiness of the 
people of his State and the Nation. 

We differed with him sometimes, and in a conflict of 
opinion he no more doubted our sincerity of thought or 
purpose than we doubted his honesty of conviction. 

Well do I remember the last time Representative Moss 
stood upon the floor of this House and in a strong, forci- 
ble, and able speech advocated the passage of the ship- 
purchase bill, although a majority of his Republican col- 
leagues registered their votes against that measure. Rep- 
resentative Moss was firm in his conviction that the prin- 
ciple was correct and while it pained him to differ with 
his Republican colleagues he left the Hall feeling he had 
acted as his constituents would have had him act 
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We love and honor in West Virginia the memory of 
Hunter H. Moss, Jr., the more because he stood upon the 
floor of this House when the body was frail and weak, 
when life was hanging by a thread, and with determina- 
tion and force expressed himself in favor of the passage 
of a measure which, in his opinion, would best promote 
the interests of the people of West Virginia. 

Because a great majority of his party associates advo- 
cated certain principles of government only appealed to 
Judge Moss when, after a careful study of the principles 
in question, he was convinced of their worth and justice. 
Perhaps his judicial training caused him to weigh mat- 
ters more carefully than he otherwise would have done, 
but justice and right seemed ever to be in his mind when 
deliberating and deciding a disputed question. 

His whole heart and soul seemed wrapped up in his 
congressional duties, his one thought being to give to 
the Nation and to his State his best work upon public 
questions. 

After his speech delivered in the House on the ship- 
purchase bill, his last appearance in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Judge Moss went to Atlantic City, and with 
his loved ones about him sought rest and health; but it 
was soon apparent his condition was growing daily more 
serious. 

The Sunday before the end came I visited him at his 
hotel. He was too weak to see visitors, but being advised 
I was in the city he insisted that I be allowed to see him. 
I found him on his deathbed, but still with the same 
determination and the brave light of hope in his eye, 
although it was evident to me his soul would soon take 
its flight to its Maker. 

I suggested to him that I would be only too glad to look 
after his personal congressional correspondence for him 
and do what I could to take from his mind any pressing 
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matter. He immediately informed me that he was giving 
his personal attention to his congressional correspond- 
ence, and would continue to do so, as it was his desire 
to keep in touch with the people of his district so that 
when he returned to his official duties he would be famil- 
iar with all matters in his district. This showed the de- 
termination of the man, his strong character; and had he 
not been afflicted with an incurable disease, mind would, 
perhaps, have triumphed over matter, and Hunter H. 
Moss, Jr., would have been with us to-day. 

Representative Moss was open hearted, courteous, easily 
approached, and always willing to go out of his way to ac- 
commodate a friend. During my short acquaintance 
with him I took advantage of our friendship and associa- 
tion to learn many lessons from him upon questions of 
public importance. Being a lawyer of ability and having 
had congressional experience I relied upon his judgment, 
which I was convinced was sound and reliable. 

I shall never forget the wealth of information I acquired 
from Representative Moss; and when I return to West 
Virginia and take up my business affairs I shall recall to 
memory the honest, fearless, and determined young states- 
man from the mountains of West Virginia; and as time 
rolls on and my thoughts turn to the many pleasant ac- 
quaintances and associations formed in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress I shall, I know, wish it were within my power 
to turn back the calendar of time in order that I might 
again be given the privilege of being associated with my 
friend, Hunter H. Moss, Jr., in the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

West Virginians genuinely regret the untimely death of 
Representative Moss. They recognized in him one of the 
best examples of West Virginia's splendid, able, and pa- 
triotic young manhood. They remember the services he 
performed as prosecutor and as judge of the circuit court 
for the State of West Virginia, and later as their Repre- 
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sentative in this great body. They predicted for him still 
greater service for his State and the Nation, all merited, 
because of his ability and loyalty to duty. His sudden 
death, many years before man's allotted time, was a shock 
to them. When we are meeting to-day to pay the last 
tribute to the memory of the departed one we feel we are 
but voicing the sentiments of his constituents in West Vir- 
ginia, and feel they, too, would consider it an honor and 
a privilege to meet here for the purpose of paying their 
respect to the memory of the brilliant student, jurist, and 
statesman. 
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Mr. Speaker: It seems but a few days since this House 
was assembled upon a similar occasion to pay a tribute of 
respect and affection to the memory of a member of the 
West Virginia delegation, our late honored colleague, 
William Gay Brown, of the second district of West Vir- 
ginia. Twice within a year, in fact, within a period of a 
few months, has the last final summons to eternal rest in 
the arms of the Almighty been given to members of the 
delegation from our State, each time summoning a man in 
the flower of vigorous manhood, who was valiantly and 
faithfully doing his part as a man and as a public official. 
Our heads are again bowed in deep sorrow as we shall 
attempt in feeble words to express our estimate of the 
life and character of our late colleague, Judge Hunter 
Holmes Moss, and to express to those near and dear to 
him by family ties words of consolation in the fact that 
we share with them in part the burden of loss they have 
been and are yet enduring. 

Prior to coining to Washington early in April, 1913, as a 
Representative from West Virginia in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress I had not been intimately thrown with my late col- 
league and friend, Representative Hunter Holmes Moss, 
who entered Congress at the same time, although I had 
known him by reputation as a brilliant prosecuting attor- 
ney of one of the large and populous counties of the State, 
containing the city of Parkersburg, and as an honored 
judge of the judicial circuit of which that county — the 
county of Wood — was a part. His close attention to the 
duties of those two positions covering a period of 12 years 
from January 1, 1901, until January 1, 1913, and the repu- 
tation he had made in them easily gave him, without oppo- 
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sition, in 1912, the nomination for Congress in the fourth 
congressional district of West Virginia. His term in the 
Sixty-third Congress began March 4, 1913, and his active 
service in that body began on April 7, a little more than a 
month later. Our association from that time until he was 
called in such an untimely way to enter " that bourne from 
which no traveler returns " was of such a character that 
it gave me a close view of his qualities, both as a man and 
as a public servant 

He entered upon his duties as a Representative from 
West Virginia with zest and became an active force upon 
the floor of this House and in all the other manifold 
duties of a Congressman's life, and at the same time took 
such a part as his duties would allow in the social activities 
of the National Capital. 

I was constantly thrown in such close contact with him 
that I was enabled more and more to appreciate those 
qualities which, at such an early age, had brought him 
such uniform distinction. 

While it is customary and somewhat expected that a 
new Member of this body shall serve a novitiate until he 
has become familiar with the methods and rules of pro- 
cedure, yet the native force and ability of Judge Moss 
made him, soon after becoming a Member of Congress, 
an active factor in its deliberations, and his natural 
quickness of mind and grasp of public questions, his legal 
and judicial training, were destined to put him in the 
very first rank of the active membership of the House 
had he not been thus stricken about the middle of his sec- 
ond term while a Member of the present or Sixty-fourth 
Congress. 

He was at all times conscientious to a degree in the dis- 
charge of every public duty devolving upon him. He 
strove conscientiously to represent in every particular 
the people of his district, and in a larger way to serve the 
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people of his State and of the Nation. He was attentive to 
the work on the floor of the House, without neglecting the 
routine duties which consume so much of a Representa- 
tive's time, but which duties, being of a less showy char- 
acter, do not bring him so prominently into the public 
eye. He was always courteous, kind, and helpful to those 
about him, and in every way showed by his life and ac- 
tions among us here that he possessed those sterling quali- 
ties of Christian gentlemanliness which are the flower of 
good breeding and the outcome of a good heart and a 
well-ordered intellect 

I happened to learn on the very day upon which he 
underwent an operation in Baltimore that the disease 
with which he was stricken was of a necessarily fatal 
character and that he could not possibly expect to live 
many months. 

The shock which this intelligence caused me was one 
of the severest I have ever experienced. While I had 
known that my friend Judge Moss had not for a short 
time been in robust health, yet his youth and energy and 
his correct habits at all times seemed to entitle him to 
live to a ripe old age. When he finally returped from 
the hospital in Baltimore, and after a while resumed his 
place on the floor of this House, the display of Christian 
fortitude and manliness was to me daily one of the most 
remarkable exhibitions I have ever seen. If at that time 
he realized that he was fatally stricken and must soon 
pass hence, he did not in any way signify to the world 
that this was the case. Later he stated to me and to 
other friends that he was going to make the best fight he 
could — that the doctors might be mistaken and that he 
might overcome his malady. I watched him discharge, 
under these circumstances, with persistence and regu- 
larity, the duties devolving upon him, and in my experi- 
ence nothing more heroic, more courageous has ever come 
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directly within my notice. He even persisted in attend- 
ing to his duties when to do so must have been a severe 
drain upon his vitality and physical resources, and when, 
if he had saved himself, he might possibly have pro- 
longed his life. 

No hero upon a battle field, no gladiator in the arena, 
no knight of old ever fought a truer, nobler fight with 
an enemy than did Judge Hunter Holmes Moss fight here 
among us with the relentless foe that was facing and 
slowly conquering him. 

He possessed to a marked degree the courage of his 
convictions, and one of his latest acts as a Member of 
this body was to leave his bed of pain and come over here 
to lead the fight in the Judiciary Committee, of which 
he was a member, to have reported out of that commit- 
tee a resolution proposing a constitutional amendment 
to the several States granting equal suffrage to women. 
This was characteristic of the man. 

In his private life, in his relations as son and brother, 
as husband of a devoted and congenial wife, as father 
of an interesting group of children, as a neighbor and 
friend to those who knew him best and longest, and as a 
member of the community in which he had lived during 
his entire life, Judge Moss always rang true and stood 
for all that makes for clean living, lofty ideals, good com- 
panionship, for personal and civic virtue. 

As testimonials to the estimation in which he was held 
in his home community of Parkersburg, I will read edi- 
torials that appeared in two of the papers there — dne of 

them of the same and the other of opposite political 
faith: 

[From the Parkersburg Journal of July 17, 1919.] 
CONGRESSMAN MOSS 

The untimely death of Congressman Hunter H. Moss, of this 
city, who expired after an heroic struggle to recover from a dis- 
ease with which he was stricken some months ago, removes from 
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West Virginia one of its most promising young men. Young, 
ambitious, cultured, full of life to the finger tips, to the ordinary 
grief at the loss of any lovable character there is added the sorrow 
that a young man with apparently a career so full of promise 
should be cut down in his prime. 

For those who have known him through his boyhood, his col- 
lege days, on the bench, and in Congress it is hard to understand 
the removal of a personality like his from the activities of life. 

There are those who have asserted that the day of opportunity 
for young men had been engulfed in the maelstrom of combina- 
tion, monopoly, and practical politics, and that only the favored 
few can hope to succeed, but the brief and brilliant career of 
Hunter H. Moss was a refutation of this theory. His passing is 
all the more pathetic because of his cheeriness to the end. He 
met death as he did every problem of his boyhood and youth — 
with a smile, a stout heart, and a spirit unafraid — and when the 
tired eyes glazed Saturday, and the attendants at his bedside filed 
out of the presence of the mystery of life, a light had failed. To 
his beloved wife and children, his devoted mother and sister, no 
sweeter consolation can come than the thought gathered from the 
following beautiful lines quoted by their own cherished dead in 
a memorial address to the Elks some years ago: 

" There is no death ! the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forever more. 

" And ever near us, though unseen, 
The near immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life — there are no dead." 

We who have known him best can temper our regret at his early 
taking off with gratitude to the Giver of every perfect gift that he 
lived amongst us even for so brief a space, and our farewell to him 
can be the fervent wish that the soul of this distinguished young 
West Virginian may forever be at peace. 

[From the Parkersbnrg Sentinel of July 17, 1916.] 

The news of the death of Representative Hunter Holmes Moss 
caused general sorrow throughout the State. In some respects the 
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career of the Congressman from the fourth district was like that of 
John E. Kenna. Like Mr. Kenna he had high office at the gift of 
the people when young for such honors, and like Mr. Kenna he 
was cut down in the very prime of life, in his busiest hour. 

Few men of Hunter Moss's years could point to sa long a 
record of public service. He was elected prosecuting attorney at 
the age of 26, one of the youngest men in the State to hold that 
office, and four years later he was elected circuit judge, again a 
young man for that office, but fully competent by both training 
and experience. In 1912 and in 1914 he was elected to Congress 
after the most hard-fought and closest campaigns the district had 
ever known. 

Judge Moss was born and reared in Parkersburg, his family 
was prominent in the upbuilding of the community, and he loved 
his home town. In local movements for civic betterment he took 
an active part and frequently, when partisan interest clashed with 
what he considered was best for the city or county, he cast parti- 
san interest aside. As a lawyer he was a leader at the West 
Virginia bar, and as an orator his reputation spread over many 
States. 

The home life of Judge Moss was ideal. He believed that salva- 
tion came through the saving grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
he never was too busy with temporal affairs to give time and 
attention to the needs of the Christian Church. Parkersburg loved 
and honored him as a distinguished son, and mourns because it 
has lost a good neighbor and worthy citizen. 

The public press of the State of West Virginia, without 
regard to party lines and without exception, pronounced 
similar encomiums upon the life and public service of our 
deceased friend and colleague. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by 
printing an account of the proceedings of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Wood County, the home county of Judge Moss, 
and the proceedings of the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Speaker pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows : 
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[From the Parkerjbnrg Sentinel, July 17, 1916.] 

Tribute of Respect is Paid by Bar — Memorial Meeting for Judge 
Moss Hbu> bt Wood's Lawyers — Fitting Eulogy in Resolu- 
tions — Associates in Profession Tell op His Sterling 
Qualities 

A very largely attended meeting of the Wood County bar was 
held this morning to pay the last tribute of respect to the memory 
of the late Judge Hunter H. Moss. Judge L. N. Tavenner was 
made chairman of the meeting and Abijah Hays secretary. 

A committee composed of J. W. Vandervort, W. W. Van Winkle, 
and Judge F. N. McGregor was appointed to draft resolutions of 
respect and submitted the following, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Your committee, appointed to formulate resolutions on the death 
of Hon. Hunter H. Moss, begs leave to report as follows: 

" We assume the task impressed with the tender touch of friend- 
ship, whose bonds are broken. We know that words are futile to 
express the pain we fed, and in the passing of Hon. Hunter H. 
Moss to young American manhood is given an example of what 
may be achieved by a courageous soul even at high noon, before 
his advance has reached the horizon of its glory. Deeds accom- 
plished here in earth can not be measured by the flight of years; 
and he, at the age of 42 years, has been called away crowned with 
earthly honors and reward. 

" Hunter H. Moss, Jr., died in Atlantic City, N. J., July 15, 1916. 
He was born in Parkersburg May 26, 1874. His father was Hunter 
Holmes Moss, his mother Harriett Wilson Blair. His father was 
•the son of the late John W. Moss and was for many years engaged 
in banking in Parkersburg, for a time cashier of the Parkersburg 
National Bank, and at the time of his death vice president and 
cashier of the First National Bank of Parkersburg. His mother, 
surviving him, was the daughter of Jacob Beeson Blair, one of the 
first Congressmen from West Virginia, and prominent in the 
formation of the State of West Virginia. 

AN ABLE LAWYER 

"Graduating from the West Virginia University in 1896 with 
the degree of LL. B., he quickly engaged in the practice of 
law, securing a large practice through his unusual ability and 
extensive acquaintance throughout the State. Recognized as an 
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able practitioner and of analytical mind, he was elected prose- 
cuting attorney in 1900. At the close of his term in 1904 he was 
elected circuit judge, in which position he developed an ability 
remarkable in so young a man, diligently discharging his duties, 
careful in judgment, and seldom reversed on appeals. 

"After leaving the bench he was elected to represent the fourth 
district of West Virginia in the Congress. At the time of his death 
he was in his fourth year of service. He was strong as an advo- 
cate in the law, a good debater, and unafraid to meet an issue, 
whether at the bar or in the political forum. He put his whole 
soul into every case or subject he had. In his decisions from the 
bench he seemed to grasp with a masterly mind the real justice 
of the cause and molded into his judgments and decrees equity in 
its real essence. 

"April 30, 1902, at Parkersburg, he married Anna Baker Ambler, 
daughter of B. Mason Ambler and Nannie B. Ambler. They had 
three children, all living — Ambler Holmes, Hunter Holmes, and 
Ann Cary. 

" He was a distinguished and public-spirited citizen, of exem- 
plary and industrious habits, charitable and chivalric in his 
nature, wise with wonderful sagacity, of infinite tenacity of pur- 
pose, genial and approachable, ever the friend of good govern- 
ment, cultivating the loftiest ideals and governed by the highest 
principles, of the warmest heart, a devoted and loving husband, 
a benign and indulgent father, a loyal and unchangeable friend, 
guided in all his actions by a firm belief in the wisdom of Divine 
Providence; full of honors, cut off in the prime of life, he has 
been gathered to his fathers, a rare man whose memory will ever 
be fragrant with duties performed, flowers that strew his pathway 
of life, and whose death is a public calamity: 

ABLE PROSECUTOR 

" Defending the people for four years, he was one of the ablest 
prosecutors Wood County ever had, holding ever the scales of 
justice; for eight years he administered the law as judge of the 
circuit court, tempered with mercy and enriched with wisdom 
beyond his years. In the field of statesmanship, his second term 
in the Congress of the United States, he has fought for his country 
and the people with work and pen and voice, bold and strong for 
what he believed to be right. 
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" If with the impetuousness of youth he engaged in varied lines 
of business and did not meet with anticipated success, yet in no 
line of life or labor was his character smirched or his honor 
tarnished by doubtful deeds. 

" He has been called home, away from mother, wife, children, 
and from us all, his friends; he fought true life's battle, he touched 
deep human hearts, he felt warm the flame that burns on the 
family hearth and fireside, he lived high toward life's ideals, and 
with it all, as father, friend, citizen, lawyer, judge, and statesman, 
his leader and teacher always was our Christ, who interceded on 
Calvary for us all. 

" We tender to his family our sympathy in their sad bereave- 
ment, and recommend that a copy of these resolutions be engrossed 
and sent by our secretary to his wife, and that copies of the same 
be furnished the press of the city and State, and recommend that 
a copy of the same be spread upon the minutes of the courts of 
this county as the memorial of the bar of Wood County to his life 
and works and our tribute to his virtues by those who knew him 
best* 

"We further recommend that the bar attend his funeral in 
a body. 

" J. W. Vandervort, 
"W. W. VanWinklb, 
" F. N. McGregor, 

" Committee." 

REMARKS OP ASSOCIATES 

Before the adoption of the resolutions remarks were called for, 
eliciting a number of heartfelt tributes to the dead jurist. These 
were all characterized by deep feeling, as were the remarks made 
by Judge Tavenner in taking the chair. He said he felt like ask- 
ing leave to remain standing, rather than take the vacant chair 
that so suggested the man who had once occupied it. 

J. W. Vandervort spoke first, saying he had known Hunter H. 
Moss almost from infancy, and had seen him grow and advance 
not only in mind but in worthy ambition, and had seen him 
elected to positions of honor, but in every one of them his first 
care was to see the right embodied in all his acts. 

Mr. Vandervort said, referring to the financial reverses experi- 
enced by Judge Moss in recent years, the one thought uppermost 
in Judge Moss's mind was that all of his property should go to his 
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creditors, with nothing reserved for himself but an unsmirched 
honor. No one, said the speaker, could have felt his position 
more keenly, and he had no doubt that the anxieties of this nature 
hastened the young statesman's death. He closed with a tribute 
to Judge Moss as a man of sincere religious convictions whose 
conscientiousness was one of his most prominent characteristics. 

W. M. Strauss spoke feelingly of Judge Moss's student days, 
saying that he never knew a young man of more promise nor one 
in which that promise was more thoroughly fulfilled. Only one 
part of Judge Moss's career remained inexplicable to him, and he 
had no doubt that this would have been explained had he lived 
and it would have been clear that his life was a consistent whole, 
and that his later years would have been crowned with even 
greater honors than his earlier ones. 

Judge G. M. Showalter gave some interesting reminiscences of 
Judge Moss as prosecutor when the speaker was associated with 
him as assistant prosecutor and also as partner in civil practice. 
He said Judge Moss's most distinguishing attribute was his ex- 
treme fairness and sense of justice. He took no advantage, and 
if he felt that a prisoner was innocent he did not hesitate to say so. 

W. E. White said he felt very keenly the death of Judge Moss, 
as they were friends of long standing and had been closely asso- 
ciated in politics. Attorney White's remarks were also largely 
reminiscential and were full of interest. Several incidents were 
related showing Judge Moss's sense of fair dealing. 

Judge T. A. Brown delivered the next tribute to the dead jurist, 
saying, among other things: "I knew him well and intimately. 
In all positions he stood the crucial test of a man. As a repre- 
sentative of the people of his district he was able and conscien- 
tious. As judge he was honest, fearless, and clean. As a friend 
he was ever loyal and true. Words might be multiplied, but a 
higher tribute than this I can pay to no mortal man." 

H. P. Camden told of his long friendship with Judge Moss, 
which nothing had altered, and paid a high tribute to him as a 
judge. He said his record on the bench was equal to that of any 
ever made in this county and told how business had been facili- 
tated by the systematic methods introduced by Judge Moss. Re- 
ferring to his adverses, the speaker said he fully believed that 
Judge Moss was led into them by taking the advice of men in 
prominent positions on whom he had a right to rely, and he told 
how Judge Moss had declared to him his firm purpose to pay all 
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that he owed if his life was spared long enough for him to do so. 
This seemed his greatest ambition during the last years of his life. 
It was decided that the bar should attend the funeral in a body 
and announced that all should meet at the courthouse at 4.15 p. m. 
to-day for that purpose. Arrangements were made for a suitable 
floral tribute from the bar. 

I also offer as a part of my remarks the resolutions 
adopted by the West Virginia Society in the District of 
Columbia, as follows: 

West Virginia Society of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, D. C. 
At a meeting of the West Virginia Society in the District of 
Columbia, held September 1, 1916, the following action was taken: 

" Whereas our friend and fellow member, Hunter Holmes Moss, 
Jr., departed this life July 15, 1916: 
"Resolved, That we, his fellow West Virginians, who have 
shared his friendship, hereby manifest the respect due his memory. 
We recognized in him a shining example of the best manhood of 
our native State and the manifold opportunities it offers to young 
men of a high order of talent and character to obtain the suitable 
rewards they merit. As university student, lawyer, public 
prosecutor, circuit court judge, and Representative in Congress, 
Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., stood for justice, righteousness, and 
open-handed dealing between man and man. He was always an 
eloquent and forceful advocate of what was best and noblest in 
American citizenship. His life was an open book and his public 
career the brilliance which illumined its pages. We who knew 
him but to respect and love him commend his life as a worthy 
example for the youth of our beloved West Virginia to emulate. 

" Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his family 
in their great loss, and that a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to them." 

Henry S. Baker, 

President. 
Wm. T. George, 

Secretary. 
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Mr. Speaker: Twice within the space or one short year 
insatiate and all-devouring death has preyed upon the 
West Virginia delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. Again " the silver cord has been loosed, the golden 
bowl broken, the pitcher broken at the fountain, and the 
wheel broken at the cistern/' Again we are called upon to 
mourn the loss of one of West Virginia's illustrious sons. 
With bowed heads and heavy hearts we have come to 
this forum to commemorate the memory of the Hon. 
Hunter Moss, late an active, able, and aggressive Member 
of this House. To-day we lovingly hold this sad and 
solemn service as a token of regard for our departed 
friend. We extol his virtues and eulogize the characteris- 
tics that made his life an asset to the Nation and his death 
a loss to the Republic 

Hunter Moss was a self-made, a self-respecting, and a 
self-controlling man — rich in intellect, great in heart, and 
grand in soul. He was successively elected prosecuting 
attorney of Wood County, judge of the fourth judicial cir- 
cuit of West Virginia, and a Member of Congress before 
he had reached the age of thirty-nine. At forty the fame 
he had achieved and the honors he had won proclaimed 
him a man of genius and one of fortune's favorite sons. 

As a public official he knew no dictator but his con- 
science, no guide but his judgment, and no purpose but 
to serve his country. He walked the rugged road of right, 
and never for a moment wandered from the way to loiter 
in alluring shade, or drink the bacchanalian draught, or 
pluck the idle flowers that fringe the banks wherein temp- 
tation's wooing tide doth ever surge and flow. 
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Where duty led he followed, heedless of results, regard- 
less of misfortunes, and thoughtless of rewards. He was 
a model citizen, a devoted husband, a loving father, and 
a faithful friend; a patriot who loved principle more than 
party, a statesman who worshiped at the shrine of truth, 
an official who burned incense on the altar of universal 
good. For his patriotism we honored him, for his states- 
manship we admired him, for his faithful services to his 
country we loved him; and since we loved, admired, and 
honored him in life, we revere him in death, cherish his 
memory, and strew the brightest of flowers upon his 
grave. We wrap the spotless record of his achievements 
in the golden foil of affection, entwine it with the silver 
threads of appreciation, and store it in the spacious vault 
of the heart to be treasured there until we, too, return to 
silent dust Midway between the daylight and the dark, 
midway between the dews of May and December's cold 
and surly blasts, while his sun was at the zenith, his life 
at the fullest, and his hopes at the highest, the marble- 
hearted messenger of death, that knows no mercy and 
feels no pity, summoned Hunter Moss to join the count- 
less myriads of the dead. But in the grand total of eternal 
things it matters little when or where one dies. The long- 
est yfe is but an infinitesimal point in eternity's endless 
line. By the liberal scale of infinity's measurements it is 
but a short step from the first of earth's cradles to the last 
of her graves. 

For reasons that we do not comprehend, for motives 
that we do not understand, it may be just as well for the 
bursting bud to be killed by an early frost as to live to 
become a perfect flower and scent the air with its sweet 
perfume. It may be just as well for man to die in the 
summer time of life as to live until the snows of winter 
frost the hair and chill the thought and freeze the heart 
At least, we hope that this is true. Without a doubt, a 
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protest, or a fear Hunter Moss " sustained and soothed 
by an unfaltering trust approached his grave like one 
who wraps the drapery of his couch about him and lies 
down to pleasant dreams." 

v Dream on, oh sainted dead, through seedtime and har- 
vest; through sunshine and shadow; through winter's 
storm and summer's calm; dream on until the angelic 
harbingers of the resurrection shall arouse thee from thy 
slumber and usher thee through the pearly gates of Para- 
dise into the imperishable joys of thy Lord. 

Husband, father, friend: 
"Farewell. * * * 
All oar hearts are buried with you, 
All our thoughts go onward with you. 
Come not back again to labor, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the famine and the fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon our task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps we shall follow, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

***** 

To the Land of the Hereafter." 

From this memorial exercise the living should learn 
anew a lesson that is as old as sacred history. The lesson 
is this: " It is better to go to the house of mourning than 
to go to the house of feasting, for that is the end of all 
men; and the living will lay it to his heart' 9 A sanctuary 
of sorrow is a crucible in which to purify the soul. May 
our coming to this service not have been in vain. May 
the premature death of Hunter Moss be a constant re- 
minder to us of the serious meaning of that irrevocable 
decree: "Man is born to die." While we are industri- 
ously struggling for fortune and sedulously striving for 
fame; and while we are eagerly endeavoring to "lay up 
for ourselves " diversified " treasures upon earth," let us 
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remember that death comes nearer to everyone with 
every fleeting breath; that it comes indifferently, "as a 
thief in the dead of night or as a royal guest at the blaze 
of noon." Let us bear this well in mind, not that our 
days may be consumed with impotent grief or our lives 
shrouded with dispiriting gloom, but rather that we may 
be impelled to make timely preparation for the coining 
of the inevitable hour in which every man must surrender 
his own soul. 

And when the Angel of Shadow 

Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching, 

And our hearts faint at the oar, 
Happy is he who heareth 

The signal of his release, 
In the bells of the Holy City, 

The chimes of eternal peace I 

With an abiding faith that everything in the universe 
was designed by an unerring architect for some ultimate 
good, with an abiding faith that aH who earnestly and 
honestly strive shall eventually wear perfection's crown, 
let us go forth, with hope in our hearts and courage in our 
breasts, to fight the good fight, to finish our course, and 
unqualifiedly to keep the faith. 

And when earth's last picture is painted 
And the tubes are twisted and dried; 
And the oldest colors have faded, 
And the youngest critics have died, 
We shall rest, and faith we shall need it. 
Lie down for an aeon or two, 
Til the Master of all good painters 
Shall set us to work anew. 
And those who were good shall be happy; 
They shall sit in a golden chair, 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
With brushes of camel's hair; 
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They shall have real saints to draw from, 

Magdalene, Peter, and Paul, 

They shall paint for an age at a sitting 

And never get tired at all; 

And only the Master shall praise us, 

And only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, 

And no one shall work for fame, 

Bat each for the joy of the doing, 

And each in his separate star, 

Shall paint the thing as he sees it, 

For the God of things as they are. 
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Mr. Speaker: With genuine regard for the memory of 
Hunter Holmes *Moss, Jr., and sincere sorrow because of 
the untimely taking away of our associate and friend, I 
wish to place upon the permanent records of the House a 
few words of loving personal tribute to his life and char- 
acter. 

His legislative career was not long, little more than 
three years, and yet such was the powerful impress of his 
personality that his name and fame will endure here 
longer than that of most men who have been privileged to 
sit in this Hall among the leaders of the Nation. 

During the past two sessions of Congress it was my good 
fortune to come into close contact with him, within the 
circle of good-fellowship that prevails in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Here I learned to know him well and 
to admire greatly his fine qualities of mind and heart 
Here I saw him in action. Seeking to promote the com- 
mon good, he stood for what was right; despising unfair 
tactics, trickery, and deceit, he was open-minded, consid- 
erate, and sincere; hating every show of arbitrary power, 
he enthusiastically championed the rights of all, the in- 
terests of a common humanity. 

Now that he has left us, and we lament our loss, it is 
with satisfaction we know that, though his thread of life 
was cut off suddenly in the prime of his matured man- 
hood, yet he had achieved a very successful career. 

A study of his life will prove an inspiration to any 
young man who wishes to win his way to high and hon- 
orable distinction. 

Mr. Moss was successful because his life was adjusted 
to his environment; it was in accord with the eternal truth 
of things. He early filled his mind with the learning and 
drilled it with the discipline of school and college. He 
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acquired a mastery of the principles and the practice of 
his profession. He builded for himself a home, happy in 
the love of wife and children. He won by faithful service 
the confidence, esteem, and affection o£ his fellow citi- 
zens; and his whole life bore silent witness to a harmoni- 
ous adjustment with Him whose breath is the spark divine 
in every soul. 

- The life of Judge Moss was not only conditioned upon 
a harmonious adjustment with the realities of being, but it 
was also progressively directed toward higher ideals. He 
had the onward, forward, and upward outlook upon life, 
the vision of higher things. In a brief and very modest 
semi-autobiographical sketch we read these few self- 
revealing words: " He has always been progressive in his 
ideas and tendencies." His speeches and votes while a 
Member of Congress eloquently illustrate the largeness of 
his ideas, the loftiness of his vision. Those of us who have 
rebelled in the past against the opposite tendency on the 
part of the more conservative to hold back or stand still 
found in Judge Moss a sympathetic associate. In the 
largest and highest sense he believed in the widest and 
the noblest extension of the principle of democracy. 

Not only were his ideas and tendencies progressive, but 
he put his ideas and tendencies into deeds. He achieved 
results. He grew. He developed. He progressed steadily 
from one level of achievement to some still higher plane 
of attainment Thus, because he was " progressive in his 
ideas and tendencies," he made his way from the common 
school to the university; he passed soon from the position 
of practicing lawyer to the office of district attorney, then 
circuit judge, and finally, national lawmaker. He was 
content to remain but one short term on a minor commit- 
tee of the House and then won for himself a place upon 
one of the highest committees of Congress, and here he 
soon won our admiration, esteem, and affection, and we 
accorded to him distinct prominence. 
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But Judge Moss was not only a progressive, he was an 
aggressive personality. His character was cast after the 
heroic type. He was a fighter. Convinced of the recti- 
tude of his purposes, the sincerity of his convictions, and 
the unselfishness of his motives, he was without fear, 
and therefore he fought bravely for what he thought 
was right He was guided, however, not only by an en- 
lightened conscience, but also by a clear head. As day 
after day throughout the year we sat around the table 
of the committee discussing either the general princi- 
ples or the details of bills before us, or it may be some 
amendment to the Constitution itself, Judge Moss often 
revealed the fact that he was in possession of an intel- 
lect keen as any blade of Damascus. 

But the elements, conscience and intellect, however im- 
portant these are, do not constitute in themselves alone 
that nobility we speak of in life as the heroic. The es- 
sence of genuine heroism is the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
It is he who courageously faces death to save his fellow- 
men, or risks life to vindicate a principle, a truth, or a 
great cause, the great commanders decorate upon the 
field of battle or the common people crown with the 
laurel wreaths of favor and applause. A more heroic 
public act than that performed by our friend I have never 
witnessed through a decade of service in the House. It 
made a powerful impression upon us, whether we agreed 
or disagreed with his views on the subject of equal suf- 
frage. As to the emancipation of the womanhood of 
America, Judge Moss had definite and strong convictions. 
The famous Susan B. Anthony amendment was pending 
before our committee. It had strong friends, but also 
powerful opponents, both sides equally sincere in their 
convictions. The advocates of the equal-suffrage amend- 
ment were urged to have it reported to the House at the 
earliest possible moment. The committee itself was so 
equally divided that one vote either way would be de- 
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cisive. At this time Mr. Moss was stricken with the dis- 
ease that finally proved fatal. For months he lay hover- 
ing between life and death. Skillful physicians could do 
no more than to prolong his life for months, or weeks, 
or days. It fell to me somehow, as a friend of the suf- 
frage cause, to move that the amendment be reported out 
of the committee whenever I was convinced that its 
friends were in the majority. On three different days, 
weeks apart, Mr. Moss responded to the call, most heroi- 
cally drawing upon the last resources of his weakened 
physical strength to attend upon the meetings of the com- 
mittee. We knew, and I believe he knew, that his days 
were few, yet he fought as bravely for a favorable report 
as if he were to enjoy the ultimate triumph of the suf- 
frage cause in the years to come. 

Having received the summons from that " undiscovered 
country " whence no traveler returns, Judge Moss had not 
lost interest in the struggles and the aspirations of his 
fellow beings. Such was the spirit of self-sacrifice, the 
unselfish heroism of his conduct that it made an inde- 
scribable impression upon us all, and the event was 
chronicled not only in the publications of the suffrage 
associations with grateful appreciation, but was also re- 
ported with admiration and praise in the press of the 
country. 

Seeking as I now do to interpret the life of my friend, 
I see him, I hear him, in these words of one to me un- 
known: 

I live for those who love me, 
And those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
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The life of our friend stands before us — a broken 
column. We believe that it id not the end — only a change. 
With Wordsworth we are constrained to believe, as we 
behold this mystery of mysteries — life and its passing: 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only — an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 

Mr. Neely assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
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Mr. Speaker: I am sure that I can not with the feeble 
words at my command add anything to what has been 
so beautifully and sincerely uttered touching the life, char- 
acter, and public services of our former colleague, Hun- 
ter Holmes Moss, Jr., by his colleagues from his own be- 
loved State, West Virginia, as well as of those from other 
States of our great Union. 

Knowing him and feeling the great loss that we and the 
country have sustained in his death, I want permission to 
at least echo all that has been so deservedly and fittingly 
said in praise of him. No new words are needed from 
me or anyone to evidence the deserved, loving, esteem in 
which he was held by all who were privileged to know 
him. That which is said here to-day may be soon forgot- 
ten, but his colleagues, his loved ones, and his friends will 
remember him with loving admiration to the end. 

Ut sylvae f ollis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima Cadunt; ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
Et juvenum rita florent modo nata vigentque. 
Debemus morti nos nostraque. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Nelson] has re- 
ferred more directly to the life of Mr. Moss as a legislator. 
It was my honor and privilege as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary also to serve on that committee 
with him and to have seen at first hand how strongly he 
felt regarding his duty to the whole people. I recall well 
how he came to the meetings of the committee when im- 
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portant matters were up for consideration, and while at 
the very time he was hardly able to get out of his bed. He 
must have known then that he was only for a few weeks 
for this world. Understanding this, he was to the last 
faithful, true, and obedient to his conscience and the 
wishes of the people who sent him to Congress. He was a 
worthy representative of a great people, and it is indeed 
a great sorrow to us all that he should have been taken 
away at so early an age and at a time when his services 
were so greatly appreciated and so greatly needed. 

One of the greatest privileges that comes to us as Mem* 
bers of the House of Representatives is the opportunity to 
meet and associate with men of such sterling worth and 
character. 

Great as is the loss to us, how much greater must it be to 
those who have known him and been associated with him 
all his life? To his family, his friends, and the people of 
the district that he represented I offer my most sincere 
sympathy. Yet there is consolation to them in the fact 
that though he was cut down at an early age, yet he had 
been of inestimable service to his country. He had helped 
and had done more than his part already in the work of 
good government It is from the lives and character of 
such men that we can point to our great and free Govern- 
ment and to the great good that it has done to the peoples 
of America and of the world, and to what it shall, will, 
and must do in the future. 

We loved and admired him in life. We shall benefit in 
practicing and teaching the principles for which he fought 
He helped to make the country great. He loved his fellow 
men and he loved his country. He wanted everyone to 
have an equal, fair, and just opportunity in life. He knew 
the history of America and of the trials and vicissitudes 
that had beset her upon many occasions, and if he were 
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here to-day he would join in the patriotic sentiment of 
Americans generally in saying: 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

lis of the wave and not the rock; 

lis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea I 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith trimphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee — are all with thee ! 

Mr. Neely assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
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Mr. Speaker: I should feel remiss in the discharge of 
my public duty if I neglected to add my testimony as a 
Member of this body from the State of West Virginia to 
the high character, worth, and nobility of purpose of one 
of our distinguished Members who has died, whose spirit 
has taken its flight across the mystic river of time to 
return no more. I have myself just gotten out of a hos- 
pital, and what I shall say will be extemporaneous. 

For a young man to start in life with all of its vicissi- 
tudes, all its snares and pitfalls, and so conduct himself 
in the community where he was born and reared as to 
command the unbounded confidence and respect of the 
citizens of that community to the extent they elevate him 
to positions of trust and responsibility, as was the case 
with our departed brother, Mr. Moss, must add to our 
faith in the value of having lived. His is an example 
that is worthy of emulation by the young men of the land 
and of public men throughout the Nation and the world. 
That he did well, that he was kind and noble, strong and 
aggressive is testified to by the people of his State. That 
he was above all things honest and reliable must be a 
comfort to his people as it is a reward to his acquaint- 
ances. For him to have struggled along the highway of 
life, you might say, unaided by the power of wealth or 
political influence, and to have attained that high posi- 
tion of respectability and of trust is a reward to us who 
cherish his memory and must be a comfort to his people. 

I sincerely appreciate as a citizen of the Commonwealth 
of West Virginia the splendid tributes which have been 
paid to the memory of Hunter Moss, who has traveled all 
the way from the position of prosecuting attorney, circuit 
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judge, and finally rose in life to the second position below 
the Presidency of the United States — that of membership 
in the American Congress, which must be a comfort to 
those who love and revere his memory. 

I should feel remiss also if I did not take this occasion 
to say a word relative to the immediate members of his 
family, who, when they saw his life ebbing away, were so 
kind, so thoughtful, so noble, and so true in their devotion 
to him who has gone but whose memory will ever be 
worthy of their thought and affection. 

He stood high in this House among both Democrats and 
Republicans. He was an independent man and an inde- 
pendent thinker. I saw him arise from his seat on the 
other side of the aisle when his own party was practically 
unanimous in its vote against the ship-purchasing bill. 
I heard his utterances; and while he was faithful to his 
political organization, and while he loved it well, he loved 
his own people and his State more. His State needed the 
benefit to be derived from a bill of that character. It is a 
coal-producing State, and it needs all the ships that can 
be obtained to carry its products to other climes. I want 
to say in this presence that he stood up here in this House 
and voted and spoke for his State, for its business men, 
and its people. ' He was true to them as he was honest 
here. 

The people of his State have suffered a heavy loss, this 
Nation one of its best friends, this House one of its most 
beloved Members. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

The Speaker pro tempore [Mr, Littlepage]. In accord- 
ance with the resolution heretofore adopted, the House 
stands adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Monday, January 29, 1917, at 12 
o'clock noon. 



Monday, February 26, 1917. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Houston hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved, That the Senate express its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. Hunter H. Moss, Jr., late a 
Member of the House of Representatives from the State of West 
Virginia. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tributes may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased. 

Also: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribble, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Moss the Senate do 
now adjourn. 
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Monday, July 17, 1916. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, communicated to the Senate the 
intelligence of the death of Hon. Hunter Holmes Moss, 
late a Representative from the State of West Virginia, and 
transmitted resolutions of the House thereon. 

The Vice President. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives on the death 
of the late Representative Moss, of West Virginia, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. Hunter Holmes Moss, a Representative from 
the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House is authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 

In accordance with the provisions of the foregoing reso- 
lutions, the Speaker appointed as the committee on the 
part of the House Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Littlepage, Mr. 
Neely, Mr. Cooper of West Virginia, Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
Webb, Mr. Rucker, Mr. Chiperfield, Mr. Park, and Mr. 
Mooney. 

Mr. Kern. Mr. President, I send to the desk the follow- 
ing resolutions and ask that they be read. 
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The resolutions (S. Res. 234) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of the Hon. Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., 
late a Representative from the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives. 

The Vice President. The Chair announces as a com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral of 
Hon. Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., late a Representative from 
the State of West Virginia, Mr. Chilton, Mr. Goff, Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Oliver, Mr. Sterling, and Mr. Husting. 

Mr. Kern. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m., Monday, July 17, 1916) the Senate took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 18, 1916, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 

Friday, February 2, 1917. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
on Saturday, the 24th of February, I will ask the Senate to 
take appropriate action upon the life and character of 
the late William G. Brown, jr., and the late Hunter H. 
Moss, Jr., Representatives from West Virginia in Con- 
gress, who have died during the present session. 

Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 
Mr. Kern. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Chil- 
ton] gave notice that on Saturday, the 24th instant, he 
would ask the Senate to take action touching the life, 
character, and public services of the late Representative 
William G. Brown and the late Representative H. H. Moss, 
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of West Virginia. Later the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Tillman] gave notice that he would ask the Senate 
on the same day to take action regarding the death of 
the late Representative Finley. 

The Presiding Officer. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, it is desired that he shall ask that the service also 
include memorial addresses upon the late Representative 
Tribble, of Georgia. 

Mr. Kern. I will also include memorial addresses on the 
late Representative Tribble, of Georgia. The Senators I 
named asked me to request unanimous consent that the 
Senate meet on Sunday, the 25th instant, at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon, to consider resolutions on the death of these 
deceased Representatives. 

The Presiding Officer. Is there objection? 

Mr. Jones. What was the request? 

The Presiding Officer. The request was that the Senate 
hold memorial services for certain deceased Members of 
the House of Representatives on Sunday, the 25th, at 2 
o'clock p. m. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. 
The Senate reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., on the 
expiration of the recess. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
of the House of Representatives on the death of the late 
Representative Moss, of West Virginia, be laid before 
the Senate. 

The President pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the resolutions from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows : 

In the House of Representatives of the United States. 
Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of 
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Hon. Hunter H. Moss, Jr., late a Member of this House from the 
State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career, the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions I 
send to the desk, and ask for their immediate considera- 
tion. 

The President pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the resolutions. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (S. Res. 376), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. Hunter H. Moss, Jr., late a 
Member of the House of Representatives from the State of West 
Virginia. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tributes may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased. 
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Address of Mr. Chilton, of West Virginia 

Mr. President: Hunter H. Moss was born in Parkers- 
burg on May 26, 1874; he died at Atlantic City, N. J., July 
15, 1916. He graduated from the University of West Vir- 
ginia with the degree of bachelor of laws in 1896, when he 
was 22 years old, and at once entered upon the practice 
of his profession and rose rapidly in the confidence of the 
people, the bar, and the judges before whom he practiced 
and was soon recognized as a close student and inde- 
fatigable worker and an advocate of very rare ability. 
Within four years after his graduation from the univer- 
sity he was elected prosecuting attorney of Wood County, 
a position of great responsibility and honor. Wood 
County is one of the richest and most prosperous coun- 
ties in West Virginia and dates its settlement back to 
about the time of the settlement of Marietta, Ohio. As a 
rule, its people are educated and prosperous, and the peo- 
ple of Wood County are noted for the eminent men it has 
produced. 

I call to mind now one of the governors of our State, 
Hon. Arthur I. Boreman, the three Jackson brothers — 
James M. Jackson, who was a Member of Congress and 
for many years circuit judge; Jacob B. Jackson, who was 
governor of his State and one of the leading lawyers of 
the State; John J. Jackson, who was appointed by Lincoln 
as district judge and served in that capacity for over 40 
years; Johnson N. Camden, who was twice in the United 
States Senate from West Virginia; Jacob B. Blair; the 
late Bishop Peterkin, of the Episcopal Church; and Judge 
Okey Johnson, of the Supreme Court In short, it may 
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be said that in the old and the new Virginia Parkersburg 
has furnished more than her share of the public men who 
have filled the high offices and accomplished the things 
worth while in the two Commonwealths. In all that time 
its bar has been noted for the ability of its members, and 
now there is no county in the State that has a larger per- 
centage of distinguished men than has the bar of Wood 
County. 

When Mr. Moss assumed the position of prosecuting 
attorney of that county he had to represent the State 
against this able bar of Wood County, and he did it with 
great credit to himself. When he retired he was elected 
circuit judge and discharged the duties of that position 
with signal ability and with absolute impartiality. He 
was recognized as a judge that held the scales of justice 
with absolute fairness, and he retired from that position 
with the entire confidence of the bar and the people whom 
he served. I had the pleasure of appearing before him, 
and I was struck by his courtesy and consideration for the 
members of the bar and his courage and ability. He had 
that peculiar power of convincing lawyers who appeared 
before him that he was trying to find out the truth and 
that he would go wherever the truth led him. 

Upon his retirement from the bench he was elected to 
represent the fourth congressional district in the Sixty- 
third Congress, and was reelected to the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress. It can thus be seen that he went from one step to 
another in legitimate advancement, and when he was 
called away at the age of 42 years he had been in public 
positions for 15 years, 4 years as prosecuting attorney, 
8 years as judge, and 3 years in Congress. As a Member 
of Congress he showed the same devotion to duty, the 
same industrious habits, and those peculiar qualities 
which made him successful as a prosecuting officer and 
as a judge. He was prompt in his attendance upon com- 
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mittees and his attendance upon the sessions of the House 
and was faithful and painstaking in discharging the varied 
details of business which the people look to a Congress- 
man to attend to. He had patience, effectiveness, ability, 
power of analysis, and very rare ability to express him- 
self on his feet He engaged in the debates upon the floor 
of the House and always acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of his friends and colleagues. 

While he was a Republican, he did not always follow 
the party when he thought the interests of his people 
demanded a different course. A notable instance of this 
is found in the fact that he supported the shipping bill 
against the wishes of most of his party associates, and 
made a notable address to the House favoring the pas- 
sage of that act All of us understand that a service of 
a little over two years in either branch of Congress is 
barely sufficient to acquaint one with the rules and the 
general trend of legislation. Indeed, so complicated has 
become the affairs of the Government, so many are the 
subjects dealt with at every session, that a Member of 
either body is not expected in less than four, years to 
feel at home. Yet we see Mr. Moss taking prominent 
part in the work of his committees and a distinguished 
part in the discussions of questions upon the floor of 
the House, though his actual service in the House was 
not over three years. His life work, what he accom- 
plished in public places, stamps him as a man of much 
more than average ability. Indeed, it shows that the 
judgment of his friends that he was destined to become 
one of the leaders of his State was well founded. He 
left a record in public life that will be a heritage to his 
children and a beacon light to young men. He demon- 
strated the capacity of young men in public positions to 
discharge high responsibility with distinction and credit. 
He was a young prosecuting attorney, a young judge, a 
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young Congressman, yet when called to the discharge 
of the duties of these positions he showed mature judg- 
ment and those solid qualities of mind and heart expected 
only of the mature. 

In 1902 he married Miss Annie Barker Ambler, the 
daughter of Hon. B. Mason Ambler. His father-in-law is 
one of that galaxy who have made Parkersburg noted for 
the ability and the high character of the members of its 
bar. He has never sought office himself, but has been 
contented with the pursuit of his profession. He belongs 
to that large class found in West Virginia who have made 
the legal profession their masters and have eschewed all 
kinds of political preferment, and yet he took pride in 
the achievements and the great success of his distin- 
guished son-in-law. 

When I attended the funeral of Mr. Moss I saw a most 
touching scene. After the funeral I called at the home 
of Mr. Ambler, and there I found him and his wife with 
two widowed daughters and their little orphaned grand- 
children. I never heard an expression of complaint nor 
comment upon the fate which had orphaned their little 
grandchildren and widowed their two daughters. There 
was the true, old-fashioned welcome, the modern home 
surroundings, the quiet Christianlike obedience to the de- 
crees of Providence that convinced me that Hunter Moss 
had been sustained in life by a wife who had character, 
ability, and the true Christianlike spirit, and I have no 
doubt that some of the character of the great father-in- 
law and the lovely mother-in-law permeated the soul and 
life of Hunter H. Moss through his wife and helped him to 
become a strong man while he was yet a boy in years. 
The disease which cut short his years, of course, had been 
sapping his vitality for a long time. No doubt that when 
he entered Congress he had been marked for death and 
was even then struggling against the monster which finally 
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called him. No one can know the struggles, the will 
power, which enabled him to endure the pain that he must 
have suffered, but there was never a complaint that passed 
his lips. He worked and fought, bearing his cross alone. 

His father was one of the successful bankers and busi- 
ness men of Parkersburg, and his mother was one of the 
family of Blair, distinguished in politics and business in 
the two Virginias. He inherited his liking for a business 
career from his father, his love of public affairs from his 
mother, and his attractive social qualities from both. 

Shortly before his death he had business misfortunes 
of a serious character, but they were nothing for a brave 
spirit to overcome if his life had only been spared. A 
large percentage of business men have serious losses, set- 
backs, even failures, before they finally settle down to 
the safe road which leads to business success. True man- 
hood is helped by misfortune, and it is not to be doubted 
that had he lived the usual span of life he would have 
retrieved his business losses and been as successful in 
business as he was in public affairs. After all, the rules 
of success in anything are not known quantities, and there 
is bound to be an element of chance in everything in life. 
The field of business, like the panorama of politics, is 
filled with surprises and disappointments. For good or 
evil unforeseen circumstances enter into every man's life. 
Every election must witness the disappointment of the 
defeated as well as the shouts of the victorious, and all 
along the road in every business and in official life there 
are those who fall by the wayside, often because of things 
which human endeavor could not arrange otherwise. 
Like Hunter Moss, I believe in initiative, genius, close 
application, hard work, energy, persistence, and patience, 
but even these have sometimes failed against the decrees 
of fate. Our departed friend never failed at college, nor 
at the bar, nor in politics. Here his social qualities, per- 
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sonal magnetism, brains, and power of expression were 
the factors of success. 

I saw him many times in the last months of his life. 
There was a pained look upon his face, and it was per- 
fectly evident that there was a depression of spirit which 
no outward effort could conceal. No hero upon the bat- 
tle field ever made a braver fight He was ever strug- 
gling for strength to discharge the duties of the office to 
which he had been elected, and it gave one pride in man- 
hood and faith in the race to see his masterful battle for 
life and duty. 

We took him to his last resting place at his home city of 
Parkersburg, in the beautiful valley of the Ohio River, 
and surrounded by devoted friends and relatives, upon 
a beautiful hillside covered with flowers and evergreens, 
we laid him to rest It is strange that there is always a 
horror of what we call the mystery of death; strange 
that this ordeal which the billions who have lived in 
the world in the past, the billions yet to come, and the 
millions now living must experience, should be regarded 
as anything but natural. We are born and we live in and 
by the phenomena of death. Death and birth we see in 
the vegetable, the animal, and the mineral kingdom, 
always going on. With every death there is a new life, 
and in every new life there is the seed of death. There is 
nothing to be learned except the lesson that all mankind 
is subject to disintegration; every human being lives un- 
der the sentence of death. The time of execution is the 
only uncertainty. But that which is the common lot and 
which is nature's law can not be an evil and ought not to 
be dreaded. 

In bidding farewell to this wonderful young man who 
left his mark written high in the history of his country 
we can truthfully say that he was an exemplary father 
and husband, a most delightful and lovable companion, a / 
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useful public-spirited citizen who filled every position to 
which he was called with marked ability, integrity, and 
fidelity, and that he was a patriot devoted to the interests 
of his State. He did his work well, and his life is an in- 
spiration to the rising generation. He set a high mark in 
achievement, and feared none in debate. He walked 
erect among the great with the modesty becoming ability 
which does not dread a test His enduring monument is 
his life work of successful intellectual achievement His 
epitaph is his devotion to duty and the love of his family, 
friends, and constituents. 
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Mr. President: It is a genuine, though none the less 
poignant, privilege to be able to pass a word of eulogy 
upon the memory of the late Hunter Holmes Moss, Jr., of 
West Virginia, for in so doing I am paying a tribute to that 
type of young American who has done so much in recent 
years to keep the Nation abreast of the times, and to re- 
establish the fact that in this country it is worth that 
counts, and not age or artificial position. The rapid rise 
of this young man in public life, and the great promise 
which the future seemed to hold for him, were essentially 
the result of industry and honesty and a native ability 
which made itself apparent to the outside world even be- 
fore he was sent to Washington to represent the fourth 
district of the State of West Virginia. 

The law was the branch of human endeavor with which 
Mr. Moss cast his lot, and at the age of 26 years, because of 
his personality and earnestness, he had been elected 
prosecuting attorney of one of the most important counties 
of his State. His election to this office gave young Moss 
the opportunity that he wanted — an opportunity to put 
into effect the effective execution of law and justice which 
subsequently brought about his rise to an impressive 
judgeship, and, not long afterwards, his election to the 
Congress of the United States. 

It was not my privilege to know Mr. Moss before he 
came to Washington, but it was only a short while after 
he took his seat in the House of Representatives that his 
older colleagues, including myself, became aware of the 
fact that the State of West Virginia had sent an unusual 
young man to Congress — a man who, however new to the 
national field, had brought with him from his own State 
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the talent of quickly adjusting himself to new circum- 
stances and becoming at once an important factor in pub- 
lic life. Such a talent is as rare in men of years as it is in 
youth, and the fact that Mr. Moss possessed it and exer- 
cised it modestly and gracefully made us confident that 
he was destined to take an important place in the Na- 
tion's political and legislative history. For that reason 
it was a profound shock to his colleagues, both in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate, when infor- 
mation of his untimely death reached us. Although our 
loss is great because of his passing, he had already con- 
tributed more richly to the traditions of life than many 
would be able to do in a much longer span of years. But 
when death comes we think only of our loss, and the 
Senate to-day pays tribute to an inspiring memory. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the resolutions which I have offered. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribble, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Moss, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 4 
o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Monday, February 26, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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DEATH OF HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE 



Proceedings in the House of Representatives 

Saturday, December 9, 1916. 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Grant us, O most merciful Father, a keener insight into 
and a broader conception of the things eternal, that we 
may be inspired to do the work Thou hast given us to do 
now with patience, endurance, and efficiency, and be pre- 
pared to meet the changes in the things temporal with 
perfect faith and confidence in the overruling of Thy prov- 
idence for the good of mankind. Our hearts are pro- 
foundly touched by the sudden and unexpected death of a 
Member of this body. Comfort his colleagues and friends, 
especially the bereaved wife and children, with the 
precious promises of the immortality of the soul, that they 
may look forward with bright anticipations to a reunion 
in the realm where sorrows never enter and where the 
continuity of life is not broken, but flows on to larger and 
nobler existence. And all praise shall be Thine, in the 
spirit of Him who said, " I am the resurrection and the 
life. He that believeth on me shall never die." Amen. 

Mr. Adamson. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce to the House the death of our colleague, the 
Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, a Representative from the State 
of Georgia, which occurred yesterday morning in this 
city at 7 o'clock. 
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It is not my purpose at this time to indulge in any 
extended remarks touching the services and life and char- 
acter of our deceased comrade, but at some future time 
I shall request the House to set apart a day on which an 
appropriate tribute can be paid to the memory of the 
deceased. At present I offer the resolutions which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, a Representative from the 
State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That a committee of 17 Members of the House, with 
such Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will announce the members 
of the committee appointed on behalf of the House to 
attend the funeral. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Mr. Edwards, Mr. Crisp, Mr. Wise, Mr. Bell, Mr. Vinson, Mr. 
Lobeck, Mr. Godwin of North Carolina, Mr. Cullop, Mr. Austin, 
Mr. Mudd, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Farr, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Howard, Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Walker, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Park. 
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A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of 
its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, late a 
Representative from the State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be appointed by 
the Vice President to join a committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to take order for superintending the 
funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

And in compliance with the foregoing resolutions the 
Presiding Officer had appointed as the committee under 
the second resolution Mr. Smith of Georgia, Mr. Hard- 
wick, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Johnson of Maine, Mr. Ashurst, Mr. 
Johnson of South Dakota, Mr. Norris, Mr. Sterling, and 
Mr. Fernald. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the concluding reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect, the House do now 
adjourn. 

The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Monday, December 11, 1916, at 
12 o'clock noon. 
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Friday, January 19, 1917. 

Mr. Rucker, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Sunday, February 4, 1917, be set apart for 
addresses upon the life, character, and public services of 
Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, late a Representative from the 
State of Georgia. 

The Speaker. Without objection, the order will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Sunday, February 4, 1917. 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to 
order by Mr. Adamson as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

O Lord, our God, whose name evokes awe, reverence, 
gratitude, trust, which men hallow upon their lips in 
worship, be with us, we beseech Thee, as we assemble on 
this holy Sabbath day to pay our tribute in sacred memory 
to a Member of this House who has been called to the 
higher life, and who was chosen by his constituents year 
after year to represent their interests, an earnest of the 
trust reposed in his ability, sincerity, and nobility of pur- 
pose. His heart went out not only to the interests of his 
people but to his State and Nation with patriotic zeal and 
fervor, a consistent member of the church of his choice, 
an earnest and faithful worker in the Sunday school, be- 
loved by all. Peace be to his ashes and repose to his soul. 
Be Thou with his colleagues, friends, his bereaved wife 
and children, that they may cherish his memory, copy his 
virtues, and look forward with faith to a happy reunion 
beyond the confines of this world, where peace, joy, and 
happiness shall reigu forever. Through Him who lived 
and died that we might know Thee and dwell with Thee 
evermore. Amen. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Rucker, of Georgia, by unanimous consent, 
Ordered, That Sunday, February 4, 1917, be set apart for ad- 
dresses upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. 
Samuel J. Twbble, late a Representative from the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolutions 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in 
order that opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, late a Member of this House from the 
State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career, the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolutions. 

The .question was taken, and the resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to* 
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Address of Mr. Edwards, of Georgia 

Mr. Speaker: These are always sad occasions, and out 
of them should come lessons to the living as well as 
tributes to the dead. I earnestly hope the tributes to-day 
will at least give a measure of comfort and consolation 
to the bereaved family and to the thousands of friends 
who loved the late Congressman Samuel J. Tribble, to 
whose tender memory these eulogies are paid as our last 
tribute of respect and affection. 

It is called death, but there is no death for those who 
believe in God and live true to that belief. The body 
passes away, and goes to its last long sleep to awaken no 
more until the dawn of the morning on that great day 
when "we shall know each other as we are known," 
in that beautiful realm beyond this vale of tears. We 
miss our friend Mr. Tribble from the places where we 
used to see him — he has gone to that long sleep — but 
there is no death for such a soul as was a part of the 
Christian-hearted Samuel J. Tribble. His body is dead, 
but for the soul of the Christlike there is no death, and 
his spirit, tender and courageous, has winged its flight to 
mansions in the sky to claim its sweet reward in that 
M Temple not made with hands, eternal in the heavens," 
where it was bidden with the glad greetings of "Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant ''—enter thou in the 
joys of My heavenly kingdom. 

" Sam," as he was affectionately called by his friends, 
has left testimony of a noble character among men; and 
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he has left a record, pure and spotless, worthy of our emu- 
lation. The memory of him is so sweet and full of ten- 
der thoughts, and there is so much to commend his life 
to us, in the blameless way in which he lived and moved 
among us, that this should be an hour of rejoicing rather 
than one of sorrow and grief. Try as we may, sorrow 
and grief can hardly be taken from death; there is that 
something about it that strikes awe to the human heart, 
and but for the hope of eternity and the salvation of the 
soul I can not see how anyone could meet the awful 
ordeal. The promises of salvation and of eternal life, 
the hope of resurrection, with which God's word is so 
abounding, take the sting away from death and rob the 
grave of its victory; and to those who Heep His command- 
ments and walk in the path of uprightness, as did our 
friend Tribble, death and the grave are but gateways to 
a more delightful realm and death has no terrors. 

It was while I was a student at the University of 
Georgia in 1897 that I first had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Tribble. I only knew him casually, and did not have 
an intimate friendship with him until after he came to 
Congress. He had not been long a Member of the House 
before he impressed himself upon his colleagues, both 
Democrats and Republicans, as an able and fearless legis- 
lator, guided by but one light, and that light was his 
conscience. He soon won the friendship and esteem of 
all his fellows, and all respected him for his determina- 
tion at all times to stand for what he thought was right 

Since I became a Member of Congress, 10 years ago, 
I have seen many occasions of this kind, and many good 
men with whom we have served here have been called 
u from labor to rest " and have answered death's unavoid- 
able summons, and their fellows have felt a keen loss and 
deep grief; but I have not known of a death of any Con- 
gressman that caused deeper grief and over which there 
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was more genuine regret than was expressed by his col- 
leagues in the House and the Senate when the sad news 
of Mr. Tribble's death reached them. He made warm 
friends and his friends loved him, because he loved his 
friends and was true to them. He was fearless and tire- 
less in the performance of his duties, yet he was one of 
the most tender-hearted men I have ever known and one 
of the most obliging. 

I can hardly think of the late Congressman Anderson 
Roddenbery, of Georgia, who served here so ably, with- 
out thinking also of the late Congressman Tribble. They 
were strong friends and worked together like brothers, 
and they were almost as devoted as brothers. I recall, 
soon after Mr. Roddenberry died, Mr. Tribble said to me 
one day: " Roddenberry hastened his death by hard 
work," and it was true; but it was true also in his own 
case. He was a slave to duty and took but little thought 
of his physical weakness. We are all frail and realize 
often when it is too late that we have taken too little 
thought of the frailty of the body. His only thought was 
to serve, and to do something worth while for his people 
and his country. 

Mr. Tribble was a lawyer; and a good one, too; he was 
solicitor of the city court in his home city of Athens, Ga., 
and later was elected solicitor general of the western cir- 
cuit of Georgia. It is known that he filled these positions 
of honor and responsibility with that splendid ability 
which later marked him in Congress as a faithful public 
servant He was elected to the Sixty-second Congress, 
and reelected to the Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty- 
fifth Congresses. In looking over his biographical sketch 
in the Congressional Directory, I was impressed with the 
statement made therein: 

Elected to the Sixty-second Congress, and reelected to the 
Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses without opposition. 
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He meant, and we all understand it, that he had no op- 
position in the general elections. He had opposition in the 
primary elections, and always won with splendid majori- 
ties, attesting his great popularity with his constituents; 
but he was too considerate and too modest, afraid he 
would wound some one, if he made reference to his battles 
in the primary elections, so he merely refers to the general 
elections and makes no reference whatever to the primary 
elections, in which he proved himself one of the best cam- 
paigners ever known to Georgians. This is so like the 
man — a brave fighter when fighting had to be done, but 
modest, considerate, and forgiving as a victor — never 
boastful, rather meek, until he was stirred to action, and 
then he was as brave as a lion and fought with the fury 
of a storm, but was always fair and honorable, regardless 
of who his antagonist was or what the cause of battle. 

Mr. Tribble was a self-made man, and did his task well 
in the making, for I have never heard anyone say other 
of him than that " he was a good man." The fact that the 
people, early in his young manhood, elevated him to im- 
portant positions and promoted him to higher honors, in- 
dicated that he merited and held their confidence and 
esteem. As a Member of Congress, he was able, diligent, 
and faithful. He was a true American and as patriotic a 
man as I have ever known. He was tireless in his services 
for his country and carried, at all times, the welfare of his 
country on his heart. and his mind, and never missed an 
opportunity to advance, as he saw it, the best interest of 
the whole country. He was an apostle of genuine Ameri- 
canism. 

I fear many public men are not appreciative of the 
suffrage of their fellow men. Sam Tribble was. He loved 
the people of the eighth district of Georgia and they loved 
him, too, as was evidenced by the thousands who came 
from cities, villages, and farms, far and near, to pay a 
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last tribute of respect to their dead Congressman and 
friend when the remains were carried home for burial. 
It was particularly noticeable and sad to me to see in the 
large crowd gathered to attend the funeral men from 
every walk of life, a great number of farmers, to whom 
he was always so faithful, who had come great distances 
> to say a last farewell and to get a last sight of his 
honest face, who, with tear-dimmed eyes and bowed 
heads, had the appearance of soldiers who had lost their 
chieftain after many battles. I knew the love deep down 
in those noble hearts — I had been through political battles 
just about like those Mr. Tribble had gone through with, 
and I knew that human hearts, in order to love a man as 
his constituents loved him, were necessarily reflecting a 
deep and true affection which he had for them. 

In political campaigns the strongest ties are formed be- 
tween men, and that Congressman who does not love a 
constituency which has time and time again stood by and 
honored him with their votes and support is void of all 
the real tender human sensibilities and is unworthy of a 
place in the great National Congress. I did not know how 
deeply and truly I loved my friends and constituents, who 
have kept me here for 10 years, until I announced that I 
would not again be a candidate for the House; and my 
friends from all over the first Georgia district began to 
write me and express regret It brought to my mind and 
my heart a more tender thought and affection for my con- 
stituency than I had ever had, for the trials in which they 
had proven true friendships came over me in a flood of 
memories, and I hope the fragrance of those sweet 
memories will abide with me until the end. When I saw 
men of all callings at Mr. Tribble's funeral, weeping, in 
many cases, like little children, I knew why he had been 
invincible as a campaigner in the eighth, for it brought 
home to me the memory of friends who have stood so 
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loyally by me in my battles, and I said in my own heart, 
here is the secret of his political successes — his hold on 
the people. 

When the train upon which the remains were car- 
ried, and on which was the funeral party, neared the 
boundary line of the eighth Georgia district on its sad mis- 
sion, friends would board it to express sympathy and re* 
gret; and as we reached the eighth district large crowds, 
with sad faces, would stand about the depots and in their 
appearance could be read the unmistakable evidence of 
deep grief and great sorrow. His people, as I have said, 
were devoted to him and properly so, for he was a true 
friend, a good man, and a splendid Congressman, and they 
hated to give him up. The grief of his constituents was 
so pronounced that along with the great sympathy I felt 
for his bereaved family and his close personal friends I 
found myself keenly sympathizing with the whole people 
of the district who seemed to realize what the loss meant 
to them. The people who congregated at the depots knew 
he was on that train, and they seemed to long for a sight 
of him, for a warm clasp of his hand, and for the sound 
of his earnest voice, his usual friendly greetings, as on 
his former returns from Washington to the " red old hills 
of Georgia," but alas! his manly form was lifeless, his 
strong hand was cold, his voice which, he had so often 
raised in defense of his people was forever silent; and 
thousands of friends were broken-hearted and sad as it 
dawned upon them that he was returning for the last 
time to be buried in the dear " red old hills of Georgia," 
which had always been close to his heart and over which 
he had romped and played as a boy, where he had lived 
as a man, and where he wished to be buried. 

In his death Georgia lost a noble and beloved son of 
whom the State was justly proud, and the Nation lost a 
true citizen and one of its ablest statesmen. His wife lost 
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a devoted and splendid husband and his children a tender 
and affectionate father* His wife, one of the most charm- 
ing and able ladies in Georgia, had been a great help to 
Mr. Tribble in his career, and no tribute to his achieve- 
ments can be paid this great man without carrying coupled 
with it also a deserved tribute to her. 

From the activities at the National Capitol, where he 
did his last and best work for his district, his State, and his 
country, his remains were taken back to Athens, the beau- 
tiful and classic city, where he had made his home for 
many years, and there, in the heart of his district, laid to 
rest 

If no marble shaft is ever erected to this distinguished 
Georgian to proclaim for all time his splendid qualities 
of heart and mind, there is builded to him a monument, 
larger, taller, and far more sublime than any piece of 
marble that will perpetuate and keep his memory ever 
fresh and green, a lasting monument of genuine love and 
admiration in the. hearts and affections of noble and ap- 
preciative friends. 
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Mr. Speaker: It is with sorrowful hearts that we are 
on this occasion reminded of the passing away of one 
of our colleagues to whom we were all so closely attached, 
and one who had, during his active service here as a 
Member of the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth 
Congresses, made many loyal and admiring friends. He 
was elected to the Sixty-fifth Congress by the people of 
his district by an overwhelming majority. 

I was personally acquainted with Mr. Tribble for more 
than 20 years, during which time he always convinced 
me of his earnestness and enthusiasm in matters of inter- 
est to those whom he represented. When I first knew 
our departed friend he was in the active practice of law, 
and afterwards was elected and served four years as so- 
licitor general of his judicial circuit, which position he 
filled with credit and distinction. He received his first 
nomination to Congress over one of the ablest men our 
country has known for many years, and for this reason 
the public watched his career with interest He was a 
hard worker, a very enthusiastic, wide-awake Represent- 
ative, and did much good for the district and the people 
he represented and for the country generally. He was a 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, which is one 
of the great committees of Congress. He was always at 
his post of duty, and could be found at his seat at the 
opening of each session of Congress and was one of the 
last to remain upon the floor at the hour of adjournment 
Truly he performed his duty well, and we and the coun- 
try may truthfully say that the Congress has lost one of 
its most valuable Members. One of the most inspiring 
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characteristics of this man was his willingness to aid his 
friends and those worthy of recognition. He would go 
his full length for his colleagues and for any meritorious 
matter in which any of them were directly interested. 
He was positive in his declarations and ready at all times 
to defend any position he might take, and always stood 
firm in his convictions. He had a resolute will, a deter- 
mination undaunted by fear, and was never satisfied un- 
less he had accomplished that which in his heart he be- 
lieved just and proper. Courage was the mainspring 
of his make-up, and nothing but positive proof of error 
would turn him from his course. 

He was thoroughly convinced that to serve a constitu- 
ency meant something to him, and no idle moments can 
be charged to him in the performance of his duty. A 
confidential statement made to him was absolutely safe 
and lingered in the deep recesses of his heart He was 
proud of his wife and children and had the fullest meas- 
ure of their love and esteem. 

His sudden demise was a great shock to us all and 
his passing from among us is an irreparable loss to our 
body. We shall never forget his sojourn with us. We 
will oft remember the brightness of his face and the 
pleasant communications with him. He was indeed kind 
and generous, and the courtesy with which he responded 
to all his colleagues was commendatory, and his desire 
for the success of his coworkers was unselfish. He has 
gone from among us, but we shall not forget him. We 
shall not forget his labors. We shall not forget the many 
hours he unrelentingly worked for his people and his 
country. He is now at rest 

Brother, thou art gone before us; and thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye and sorrow is unknown, 
From the burden of the flesh and from care and fear released, • 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest 
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Sin can never taunt thee now, no doubt thy faith assail, 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit fail; 

And there thou'rt sure to meet the good, whom on earth thou 

lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest 

And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou has left behind, 
May we, untainted by the world, as sure a welcome find, 
May each like thee, depart in peace, to be a glorious guest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest 
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Mr. Speaker: I wish to add my tribute of respect, 
friendship, and admiration for our late colleague, the 
Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, who served the people of the 
eighth congressional district of the State of Georgia with 
zeal, industry, and ability for six years as a Member of this 
House. He was a useful, faithful Member, always at his 
post of duty, and ever watchful of the interests of his con- 
stituents. He enjoyed the confidence and good will not 
only of every Member of the Democratic side of this 
House but every Republican who enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance or had knowledge of his many worthy qualities. We 
did not always agree with his position on public questions, 
which constantly divide the membership of this body, but 
it can be truthfully said that at all times he had the cour- 
age of his convictions. He was open, honest, and con- 
scientious in the discharge of his duties. He was not a 
trimmer, not a dodger, not a demagogue. He was an 
honest, fearless, manly man. He fairly earned and de- 
served the love and admiration of his loyal constituents 
and the friendship and respect of his colleagues here in 
Congress. 

I met Mr. Tribble soon after his election to the Sixty- 
second Congress, and our friendship continued up to the 
time of his untimely death. In the passing of our col- 
league Georgia lost one of its true and devoted sons and 
his district a faithful, efficient, untiring public servant 
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Mr. Speaker: One of the most delightful conversations I 
ever had with the distinguished gentleman whose death 
we mourn to-day was here in this Chamber the day he 
was stricken. Apparently in the best of health, he was in 
a reflective mood, and those ties which bind true friends 
together, those tender feelings which ennoble friendly 
intercourse, seemed stronger that day between us than 
ever before, though we had always been the best of friends 
since our acquaintance began. 

We talked of our pleasant and happy relations 
during our service, in this House, and I am glad that I 
then had the opportunity to tell him how deeply I appre- 
ciated his friendship. It was one of those quiet hours 
when men are drawn close to each other and speak their 
feelings. Late that afternoon I learned of his sudden ill- 
ness and hastened to the hospital, where were gathered 
many of his friends and colleagues, shocked, grieved, 
awaiting the fateful words they were so soon to hear. 
The call which we all must answer had come to him sud- 
denly, almost in the twinkling of an eye, and he was soon 
to answer. Before his sun had reached its zenith and the 
shadows were falling to the east his day was ended. 
Always ready to meet the great emergencies of life, he 
was ready to answer the last call, for he had led a Chris- 
tian life and heeded the mandate: " Be ye ready; the sum- 
mons cometh quickly." 

In the full glory of a brilliant young manhood, when 
success was crowning his .efforts and the fine promise of 
goals yet untouched held their lure and hope, as he looked 
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up the mountain whose paths he was climbing so surely 
and fast, his untimely death at least carried the blessing 
that goes to those whose ship goes down "when eager 
winds are kissing every sail." 

Always enjoying the confidence and trust of those with 
whom he came in contact, he was early chosen a leader of 
his fellows. A lawyer by profession, he was made the 
prosecuting attorney for his county and for his judicial 
circuit before he came to Congress. His work in the dis- 
charge of his duties was always characterized by a* fine 
sense of fairness, intelligent effort, and the utmost zeal. 

I never knew a public man who labored more indus- 
triously for those whose commission he held than did 
Samuel J. Tribble. No wish of constituents was too 
small to receive his considerate personal attention, no 
task too great for him to undertake for them. He died 
in the service of his people, giving the very best that was 
in him to their cause. An incessant worker, he overtaxed 
his strength in the performance of his duties. He fell in 
battle. He was inspired in his fight for his people by the 
same intrepid feeling that moved Washington at the head 
of the noble Army of the Revolution from White Plains 
to Yorktown. Tingling in his blood when the Great Com- 
mander called him from the service of his people was the 
same patriotism which coursed through the veins of Jack- 
son as he fell at Chancellorsville. 

His service to his country was great His life is worthy 
of emulation. He made an impress on the time in which 
he lived. But it is as Sam Tribble, my friend, that I shall 
always think of him and mourn his loss. The Nation has 
lost a patriot, but I have lost a friend. 

In his home he was happy, for his good wife always 
shared the fortunes of his life with a generous encourage- 
ment whether the days were dark or bright She was ever 
willing to share his trials along with his successes, and 
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there was a perfect sympathy between them. With his 
family the State and Nation share his loss. 

Mr. Tribble left to his family and his people a heritage 
far more priceless than gold — a life well lived and filled 
with service, and we are reminded that — 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver or gold. 
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Mr. Speaker: There is not a great deal that I can say 
that has not already been said in the way of tribute to my 
late friend, the Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, of Georgia, but 
what little I can say I want to say. In the matter of 
friendships among Members of this House there is no 
North, no South, no East, and no West I suppose that 
Democrats perhaps more naturally form their friendships 
among Democrats than among Republicans, and Republic- 
ans more naturally form their friendships among Repub- 
licans than among Democrats, but the strongest friend- 
ships in this House often cross party lines, and there is, 
of course, no partisanship in friendships. 

My friendship for Mr. Tribble came from the fact that 
he had been my neighbor in the House Office Building and 
I have seen a great deal of him in a casual way as we 
passed each other in the corridors and went up and down 
on the same elevator and occasionally visited each other 
and did for each other the usual small favors, as Members 
of Congress, in the way of exchange of documents and in- 
formation, and other little helps back and forth from one 
to the other. So I came to know him soon after my first 
service began in the Sixty-third Congress and it is a sin- 
gular fact that when I came down here in December for 
the opening of this session Mr. Tribble was the first Mem- 
ber of Congress whom I met I took a car from some- 
where up near the Treasury Building and came down to 
the farther entrance of the House Office Building, and as I 
started to get out I saw Mr. Tribble in front of me. We 
got off the car together, walked up the corridors and took 
the elevator together for our respective offices, and talked 
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over the coming events of the session. He looked well and 
told me that he was very well — yet only a day later he was 
stricken with his fatal illness. I was very much shocked 
I felt I had lost a personal friend, and I can hardly say 
how much it affected me as I at once recalled the fact 
that he had been the first Member of Congress whom I had 
seen after my arrival here for the session and the fact that 
he had been my neighbor over in the House Office Build- 
ing for so long a time. Of course, I had not enjoyed the 
pleasure of the long friendship with Mr. Tribble that his 
colleagues from the State of Georgia have enjoyed, but the 
friendship I have had with him is a very precious memory 
to me. This House has lost a most worthy Member and 
our country an able, valued Representative. 
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Mr. Speaker: One of the strange things about life is 
that we never fully appreciate our friends and our loved 
ones until they are called to the other world. 

We see this man and that man occupying places of 
trust and honor, and those, who have not attained such 
places of distinction never stop to consider the struggle, 
the deprivation, and the toil that made his goal possible. 

Of all the men it has been my pleasure to know who 
now hold and have heretofore held a public office, none 
deserved the confidence and affection of his constituents 
more than did our dear, departed friend, Samuel J. Trib- 
ble. A more faithful, solicitous, or conscientious map 
never filled a public office. His paramount thought was 
of the betterment and happiness of his people. To lighten 
their burden, to be helpful to those who had the least 
of this world's blessing, controlled his voice and vote. 

He was the most indefatigable worker I have ever 
known. No task was too burdensome for his undertak- 
ing if it was for his people. He literally worked himself 
to death in serving those people he loved and who so 
sincerely loved him. 

He loved the South. He was proud of his State. When- 
ever his section or his State was directly or indirectly in 
the balance, his voice was always heard in forceful and 
eloquent defense of his people. 

He was a true friend — brave, courageous, honest, and 
humble. He said to me one day: " The longer I serve my 
people the more humble I am. To have the confidence 
of nearly 300,000 Georgians should make any man 
humble." 
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He was a most affectionate and thoughtful husband 
and father. I never knew a more miserable man when 
separated from his family. His last rational thought was 
of them. 

He was held in the highest esteem by the membership 
of the House. No matter what difference of opinion may 
have existed about his position on public questions, all 
men knew he possessed an honest heart and intellect 

Mr. Speaker, as his friend I was a constant watcher at 
his bedside. I, with thousands of friends, hoped against 
hope. God in His infinite wisdom had laid the hand of 
death upon his brow. As I looked into his honest face 
for the last time, I could not but think of how well it 
was with his soul. What childlike faith he had in God! 
How he had striven to serve Him! How clean and noble 
his life was! How charitable he was! How ready his 
hand to help the poor! What an example his life had 
been to his manly and devoted son just stepping into man- 
hood! 

As I clasped his palsied hand for the last time I thanked 
God that I had known him and loved him, and as I 
stepped into the chill of a winter's night I felt that I 
should return to his side and whisper one word to cheer 
him on his flight to God. I would have said: 

O Just and faithful knight of God: 
Ride on, the prize is near. 
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Mr. Speaker: It was a tremendous shock to me to hear 
of the death of Samuel J. Tribble. My heart went out to 
his devoted, helpful wife and children in their sad afflic- 
tion. I realized, too, the Congress had suffered a great 
loss. 

It was my good fortune and pleasure at the beginning 
of his congressional career to have become acquainted 
with Mr. Tribble. We both came to this great body in the 
Sixty-second Congress. We occupied near-by offices and 
came in almost daily contact Later we were associates 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs during the period of 
deepest interest in the great arm of the sea, when policies 
of tremendous importance were being inaugurated. 
Many differences prevailed and feeling and tension at 
times were sharp and intense. With this association with 
Samuel J. Tribble I had opportunities to know much 
about him. Happily, we here learn to know each other as 
men — not as partisans — and set our value on the qualities 
of mind and heart each other possesses. That which first 
impressed me was his close, happy family relations, an 
index so expressive of that which is best in life and man. 
Always did his great sincerity impress me, and his high 
sense of right and nobility of character stamped them- 
selves at every turn. 

He was devoted to his official duties, industrious, 
studious; indeed, so strenuous in his earnestness and 
activity that he seemed loath to lose a minute in his love 
of service. The outpouring of people at the funeral serv- 
ices at his home fully attested the great love of his neigh- 
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bors. It was so sincere, so marked, so general, that in 
itself proved that a kind, strong, highminded, thoroughly 
serviceable man had passed to his reward, and their grief 
and expressions showed how fully they appreciated the 
great loss they suffered. Samuel J. Tribble earned this 
tribute by his deeds of love and service to mankind. After 
all, he profits most who serves best 

There is a lesson in the sudden death of our dear de- 
parted colleague. The last day comes to all of us. We 
know not what moment the summons may come. Let 
duty be our constant watchword and faithful service our 
guide, ever remembering, no matter what the station in 
life, that " the charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
lie scattered at the feet of men like flowers." 
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Mr. Speaker : I came to add my presence in commemo- 
rating this occasion. 

The death of the Hon. Samuel J. Tribble gives remark- 
able accent to that sacred proverb which says, " In the 
midst of life we are in death." In the heydey of a useful, 
intellectual, and vigorous life, the shadows of death were 
thrown athwart his path, and he lay down to rest in 
eternity and sweet communion with those who serve and 
obey God. 

His life and example ought to be assimilated into the 
life of the young American everywhere. He stands in 
just fulfillment of that proposition that Christ gave to the 
twelve when He had just returned from the Mount of 
Transfiguration and found in the valley the twelve con- 
tending among themselves as to who should be the great- 
est in Heaven. He turned to them stating that " He who 
would be greatest of all must be servant of all." Mr. 
Tribble's life fulfilled that proposition. His life was a 
life of service to his country, to humanity, and to God. 
And we ought to profit by his life and example, for we 
find: 

There will be a place we know not where, 

And time we know not when, 

When God Divine in Justice there, 

Will Judge the deeds of men. 

And to be prepared for that judgment and get a decree 
of "well done, thou good and faithful servant," ought 
to be the full hope and fruition of all human existence. 

Mr. Tribble in the very midst of life met death. He met 
death in the service of his country, and that service began 
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in the vigor of his young manhood in the call of his State 
and his country, and in the midst of that service he was 
called to the Great Beyond 

I simply rose to add my presence and these few remarks 
in honor of a distinguished son of Georgia, and a splendid, 
typical American citizen. 
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Mr. Speaker: As a boy in north Georgia I looked with 
admiration upon the foothills that bordered my father's 
farm. When I first traveled the then seeming great dis- 
tance of some 20 miles to the famous Lookout Mountain* 
from whose summit visitors looked over seven States, 
three battle fields, and numberless mountain peaks, I 
thought that here in the " heaven-kissed hills " is .repre- 
sented God's best illustration of the eternal, the everlast- 
ing. When some years later my mind became absorbed 
in the history of nations and the growth of governments 
I felt that in the development of men, made in the image 
of their Maker, the purpose of the Almighty was shown — 
the continuing problem of the universe was outlined. 

I now believe that the most everlasting thing in the con- 
templation of the human mind — the most fixed thing in 
men and in governments — is character. The soul, the 
spirit, the immortal part of him whom we memorialize to- 
day found its keynote, its essence, and its strength in his 
pure and splendid character. 

No truer man ever breathed the breath of life than 
Samuel Joel Tribble. He died in the very flush of man- 
hood — 47 years of age when the summons came. He was 
a native of Franklin County, one of the so-called country 
counties of Georgia, on the northern tier, near the South 
Carolina border, where the mountain air is bracing, where 
thought is pure, where contamination by evil influences is 
unknown. As a boy he was an easy favorite in the county 
schools; as a student in the State University at Athens he 
soon ranked with the highest; choosing the law as a spe- 
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cial course he was speedily recognized as one of the lead- 
ers in the legal department 

His university and law courses completed, he " hung out 
his shingle" in this classical educational center of the 
South and began the practice of law. His adaptability to 
public service soon became evident, and he was elected 
solicitor of the city court, serving five years in that office, 
and was then called to a further four years' service as 
solicitor general of the western circuit The constituency 
of the eighth congressional district of Georgia were not 
slow to recognize the value of representation in Congress 
by such a man and elected him to serve in the Sixty-second 
Congress. So fully did he meet all their expectations that 
they elected him to the Sixty-third and again to the Sixty- 
fourth Congresses. 

From the very moment of his admission to the member- 
ship of this House, Mr. Tribble applied himself with sin- 
gleness of purpose and unflagging assiduity to the work 
of legislation. Never losing sight of the interests of the 
people of his district, he never failed to keep before his 
mind's eye the larger interest of the country. The most 
important committee assignment given him when he took 
his seat here was to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
he continued there until the end. The chairman of that 
committee and his associates testify to the faithfulness, 
the industry, the high intelligence, and the intense patriot- 
ism with which Mr. Tribble applied himself to the difficult 
work before that committee at every session, and which 
was particularly onerous when the momentous events of 
contemporaneous history enlarged its activities. He was 
unfailing in his attendance upon all sessions; any amount 
of labor assigned to him was borne cheerfully. Whatever 
the subject which he was called upon to investigate was 
exhausted by the minutest research. 
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With almost unerring instinct he knew how to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. With the acumen of the trained 
lawyer he distinguished between the true and the false; 
nothing that bore the faintest resemblance to wrong could 
escape his notice, and with like discernment he saw the 
good points of a proposition. In the great work accom- 
plished by the Committee on Naval Affairs during the 
past few sessions of Congress Mr. Tribble bore a share 
which will entitle him to honorable remembrance 
throughout the coming years. 

The chief of the Confederate forces during the Civil 
War, Gen. Robert E. Lee, was fond of saying that u duty 
is the sublimest word in the English language." This 
thought found an echo in the heart of Mr. Tribble and 
guided his course at all times and in all circumstances. 
His devotion to duty, his courage, his strong adherence 
to his convictions were salient characteristics, distinguish- 
ing him both in his public and private life. 

With Mr. Tribble, conviction, the sense of duty, never 
yielded to expediency. Because, a thing was popular, 
this did not commend it to his consideration or influ- 
ence his action whenever his conviction ran counter. This 
policy of his was most strikingly illustrated in his course 
on private pensions. He was a consistent and persistent 
opponent of private pension legislation. He was firm in 
his belief that the general pension laws were liberal 
enough, both in their original frame and in the interpre- 
tation given them by the officials charged with their exe- 
cution, to obviate the necessity of supplementing them 
with private pensions for persons who happened to be 
fortunate enough to have friends and advocates in Con- 
gress. 

No doubt Mr. Tribble at times aroused resentment 
among his colleagues by his opposition in this regard, 
but he never allowed this to deter him from the course 
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which he had marked out for himself and of the cor- 
rectness of which his conception of duty did not leave 
him in doubt I am quite sure that the kindly feelings 
which he cultivated in his intercourse with his fellow 
Members must frequently have suffered a severe pang 
when they came in conflict with the stern dictates of con- 
ceived duty, but I am equally sure that his colleagues 
finally bore him no ill will because of his opposition, 
for they could not fail to recognize and appreciate the 
high sense of moral obligation which determined his 
action. 

In a Republic like ours the conscientious man is the 
greatest asset of the State. The citizenry of a democracy 
must be animated by high ideals to be fruitful of the 
best service. Such a citizen was Mr. Tribble. He had 
set his ideals high before him, and they were his guiding 
stars through life. Mr. Tribble carried his idealism into 
every action of his life. It was not enough for him to 
do the thing which it was obviously his duty to do, but 
he constantly strove for something better and higher. If 
he ever has chosen a motto for himself it must have been 
" Excelsior." His thoughts were always lifted above the 
common; they were aimed at the best in life; they reached 
up to those higher realms where truth reigns supreme. 

Those who live are those who struggle. 

Measured by this, Mr. Tribble may well be said to have 
lived a splendid life, for he never ceased to struggle for 
that which is good, that which is noble, that which ele- 
vates character. In his nature Mr. Tribble partook of 
much of the mountains in whose vicinity he was born 
and had been reared. Firmness, rugged honesty, un- 
yielding determination in the face of adverse influences, 
perseverance under difficulties, self-reliance were distin- 
guishing traits in his moral make-up. Yet withal his was 
a kindly spirit He was lovable to a degree, but not a 
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spendthrift in his friendships. When he once had made 
a friend, however, he did " grapple him to his soul with 
hooks of steel," and was then as self-sacrificing as such 
a nature could prompt a man to be. No man was ever 
loved and respected more fully by his neighbors than 
was he. They knew that they could always rely upon 
him for friendly aid whenever aid was needed. They 
knew that if they came to him for advice it would come 
from the heart and would be given after patient consid- 
eration. He was a man whom children loved, and that 
is the best test of the kindliness of a man's nature. 

Mr. Tribble was a model husband and father. In his 
home life he was governed by the same lofty ideals which 
animated his public career. To his wife he was the ever 
loving, considerate companion; to his children the ever 
faithful counselor and close friend. They received from 
him the best that his mind and heart could offer them. 
Praise was ever given in lavish measure and reproach 
was softened by gentle words. 

Disraeli in his speech on the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, in the House of Commons, said: 

The Duke of Wellington has left to this country a great legacy, 
greater even than his fame — he has left to us the contemplation of 
his character. 

No one will gainsay the declaration that the contempla- 
tion of a fine character is something whereby every man 
may profit. And thus we may to-day gather new inspira- 
tion for the work which we are appointed to do by pon- 
dering the character and the life of our departed col- 
league and friend. Surely, we can profit by the contem- 
plation of his high sense of duty; by the consideration 
of his earnestness in his application to his work, of his 
conscientiousness in the discharge of every task that came 
to his hands. From such a study we may well gather 
new inspiration. 
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Mr. Speaker: We have assembled to-day to pay tribute 
to one of Nature's noblemen, to one who loved God and 
his fellow man, for such a man was Hon. S. J. Tribble, our 
late colleague in this august Assembly. 

Mr. Tribble, in the very prime of life, vigorous, ener- 
getic, full of hope, and desirous of being of service to the 
people who had honored him, was suddenly called from 
his sphere of usefulness by the Great Architect of the 
Universe. Surely " God moves in a mysterious way, His 
wonders to perform." 

On the opening day of this session of Congress, I sat in 
the House with Mr. Tribble, and we discussed pending 
legislation, and he was full of ambition and determination 
to render splendid service to his district, State, and Na- 
tion. I never saw him in better spirits or seemingly In 
better health. On the following morning, my heart was 
inexpressibly grieved and shocked to learn that my friend 
had had a stroke of apoplexy, and was at death's door, in 
a hospital. I hastened to his bedside, but human love and 
friendship and the best of medical skill availed not, and 
on the 8th day of December the soul of our friend re- 
turned to the God who gave it. 

Mr. Tribble held many positions of trust and honor and 
fully measured up to the requirements of each of them. 
He was a devoted husband, a loving father, a sincere and 
loyal friend, and the world is brighter and better for his 
having lived in it He was my friend, true and tried. I 
loved him in life, and shall ever cherish his memory. 

With a number of his colleagues, I accompanied his re- 
mains to the beautiful, classic city of Athens, Ga., his for- 
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mer home. On the following day, in the Presbyterian 
Church, his funeral was held. The church was filled with 
beautiful floral offerings, evidencing the love and esteem 
in which he was held, and a great concourse of sorrowing 
friends assembled to do him honor. The large edifice was 
inadequate to accommodate his many friends, and thou- 
sands could not gain admittance to the church. The fu- 
neral services were conducted by Dr. Lynch, of the Bap- 
tist, and Dr. Hill, of the Presbyterian Church, each deliv- 
ering able and impressive orations which I incorporate in 
this, my simple tribute to my friend. 

We believe in the immortality of the soul; therefore, let 
us hope, in the bright and better world, once again we 
shall know Mr. Tribble and be with him forevermore. 

There is no death, the stars go down 

To rise upon a fairer shore, 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown, 

They shine forevermore. 

And ever near us tho' unseen 

The near immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe is life, 

There are no dead. 

Discourse at the funeral service of Congressman S. J. 
Tribble by Rev. James William Lynch, D. D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Athens, Ga. : 

ETERNITY IN THE HEART 

God has surprised us. We are shocked, pained, and grieved. 
For the moment the nightmare of oppressive mystery paralyzes 
us. We are as those who have frightful dreams in the night and 
wish for the light of the coming day. 

THE TIMELINESS OF GOD 

In the dark and fell hour, so seemingly rude and ruthless, I 
come to lay upon your gashed hearts the comfort and hope of a 
beautiful scripture, "He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time; also He hath set eternity in their heart." In the eyes of 
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God everything is beautiful in its time and place, for He sees it in 
the light of His all-revealing eternity. Though our hearts are 
stunned and paralyzed, God has put in them the ballast of a 
deathless hope. 

THE DEATHLESS HOPE 

By the deathless hope I mean to designate the hope of immor- 
tality. The thirst for a future, personal, and conscious existence 
is the supreme passion of the soul. The moaning hunger of 
life is life— continued, personal, family-related, and consciously 
happy. 

AGE AND EXPRESSION OF THE HOPE 

This hope is old as the soul and a part of it. The writer of 
Ecclesiastes — a book Voltaire* read and Ingersoll praised — declares 
that God has set eternity in the heart This eternal hope the He- 
brews embalmed in their holy writings, the Egyptians builded in 
their pyramids, prehistoric man symbolized on his rude imple- 
ments of toil and weapons of war, and in all ages sculpture has 
given to its expression the finest stroke, painting the softest touch, 
poetry the gladdest note, and devotion the most sacred utterance. 

THE RETICENCE OF MOSES 

The reticence of Moses on the question may be explained — the 
matter had been overdone in Egypt In that land of pyramids, 
tombs, and mummies, immortality was only another word for 
superstitious idolatry. The nations 9 literature was called the 
" Book of the Dead." The enslaved Israelites needed to be organ- 
ized and taught, not the masonry of sepulture and art of embalm- 
ing, but the laws of hygiene and jurisprudence, not how to die 
and be buried, but how to be healthy and strong and long-lived. 
The great prophet succeeded — the Jews are the healthiest people 
and most persistent race in the world. 

NO LIE IN NATURE 

Though we may not affirm that the universality of the deathless 
hope proves the reality of an endless life, yet we do conclude that 
it constitutes a strong presumption in its favor. In the realm of 
nature there is no unsatisfied want — no emptiness without a cor- 
responding fullness. The eye wants vision, and there is light; 
the ear wants sound, and there is music; the nose wants smell, 
and there is fragrance; the mouth wants taste, and there is food; 
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the nerves want thrill, and there is touch; the mind wants thought, 
and there is truth, revealed and axiomatic; the heart wants love, 
and there is friendship; the soul wants life, and there is God. 
" My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God." If there be no 
future existence, this eternity in the heart is the only lie in nature. 

THOUGHTS BEFORE THINGS 

Our faith in the doctrine will largely depend upon whether we 
assume the primacy and preeminence of mind or matter. For my 
part I find it easier to believe in the eternity of mind than to 
believe in the eternity of matter. Thoughts are greater than 
things. I believe they are older. All things were first thoughts. 
The modern loom is Arkwright's thought dressed up in iron; the 
locomotive is Stephenson's thought harnessed to steel; the ocean 
liner is Fulton's thought under steam; the stars are God's thoughts 
on fire; the Lord Christ was the Word made flesh. Our bodies 
decay and fall, but we pass away thinking. 

THE GREAT ASSUMPTION 

Much of our practical knowledge is based upon assumptions. 
We can not prove anything in its genesis. Mathematics rests upon 
the assumption that one is one and twice one is two. We can not 
prove it The great truths are axiomatic. God has put them in 
the mind as He has put eternity in the heart.' They admit of no 
demonstration. Our use of them is an act of faith. God is the 
great Assumption. 

THE LAW OF CORRESPONDENCE 

To everything in the universe there has been given a sphere of 
existence corresponding to its nature. The planet Jupiter has an 
orbit of a thousand million miles. Some trees live a thousand 
years and more. The white elephant of India does service for a 
century. Now, man is greater than trees and elephants and 
planets. It is unreasonable to believe that they have larger 
spheres and longer lives. We are all greater than our dreams. 
" They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
forever." 

AN ETERNAL NECESSITY 

Moreover, the hope is an eternal necessity. Without it society 
would not hold together or civilization advance. The great 
apostle truly says, "If we have only hoped in Christ in this 
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life, we are of all men most pitiable.' 9 Once let materialistic 
philosophy filter down into the common mind and selfishness 
would become dominant and regnant. Wheels would reverse 
and take us back to mere animalism. Epicures do not make mis- 
sionaries or martyrs or soldiers. The world must have men who 
endure as seeing Him who is invisible. " We are saved by hope." 
God has put this telescope in our hearts and we look not upon 
things seen but unseen, for these are eternal. With John Fiske 
I believe in the " sweet reasonableness of God." This infinitude 
of space and these multitudinous worlds mean something. Noth- 
ing is wasted in God's hands. With Him there is a thing for every 
place and a place for everything. "In My Father's house are 
many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you." 

THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNIVERSE 

The inequalities of condition and miscarriages of justice in the 
social world at least hint a final settlement and adjudication of 
human affairs. Not many lawyers are infidels. They believe in 
laws and laws are made; they do not make themselves. Old 
Abraham asked, "Will not the Judge of all the earth do right?" 
It is the first moral question raised in the Bible and the question 
can only finally and satisfactorily be answered in the Supreme 
Court of the Universe. Nothing is settled until it is settled right, 
but many decisions here will have to be appealed to the Great 
Assize. I have found the deathless hope weakest in physicists 
and surgeons, men who work in matter; and I have found it 
strongest in teachers, jurists, and statesmen, men who work in 
mind. 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST REASONER 

The world's greatest intellect, for pure and unaided reason, 
reached the conviction of a life beyond. I refer to Plato of the 
Greeks. The words of his classic interpreter, Addison, have 
almost the immortality of their theme: 

" It must be so — Plato, thou reasonest well ! — 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 
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Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity I thou pleasing, dreadful thought. 

The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds.* 

THE BEST AND FINAL WORD 

But after all has been said that can be said from the standpoint 
of science, philosophy, poetry, and reason, it remains, as revela- 
tion declares, that Christ brought life and immortality into light. 
The universal hope blossomed on His lips. He spoke words of 
familiarity, candor, and assurance. He called spirits back from 
the silence, and talked with heavenly visitants. He turned loose 
resurgent forces that still work upward. Out of His empty tomb 
came the great White Day, our Sabbath, witnessing every week 
and forever to His resurrection. 

THE KEYS OF DEATH AND HADES 

John of Patmos saw Him in glory and heard Him say, " I am He 
that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive forevermore, 
Amen; and have the keys of hades and death." The "keys" are 
doubtless the symbols of experience and authority. Our Lord has 
tasted death for every man, and He has power to unlock all doors. 
He has the key to every experience in our life, every pain in our 
flesh, every wound in our heart, every perplexity in our mind — 
every condition, situation, state, and place through which the 
soul must pass. He will meet us in death with the keys; at the 
grave with the keys; at the gates of heaven with the keys. The 
compressed eternity in our hearts will expand into the eternity 
of ageless time, boundless space, endless life, infinite beauty, and 
all-perfect knowledge. We shall be with Him and like Him, and 
we shall know Him and ours and all, even as we are known. The 
deathless seed in the heart will flower forever in a deathless 
world. 

" God does not send us strange flowers every year; 
When the spring winds blow o'er pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces, 
The violet is here. 
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It all comes back — the odor, grace, and hue, 

Each sweet relation of its life repeated; 

It is the thing we knew. 

So after the death winter it will be; 

God will not put strange sights in heavenly places; 

The old love will look out from the old faces; 

Veilchen, I shall have thee! " % 

Remarks at the funeral of Congressman S. J. Tribble 
by his friend, Dr. E. L. Hill: 

" friendship " 

The gifted and brilliant Goldsmith put in the mouth of one of 
his characters, who occupied the sacred office and lived the holy 
life, the disparaging words, 

" And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm to lull to sleep; 
A shade to follow, wealth and fame, 
And leave the wretch to weep/' 

If this is a true conception of friendship, then better by far 
eliminate the thought from the human mind, and eradicate the 
sentiment from the human heart, and erase the word from the 
human language; but this is not a true interpretation of friend- 
ship. Friendship is the richest gift of one soul to another, and 
more precious than gold and silver. When Cyrus gave Artabazus, 
one of his courtiers, a gold cup, he gave Crysanthus, his favorite 
friend, a kiss. And Artabazus said to Gyrus, his great general, 
" The gold in my cup is not so precious as the sweetness in the 
kiss of friendship, which you have given Crysanthus." This was 
the ancient way of expressing the priceless value of friendship. 

The life which has not been blessed with friendship's fragrant 
love is not worth living; and impoverished indeed is that life 
which has not been graced with true friends. We Americans can 
almost feel our hearts move with forgiveness and certainly with 
pity when we see that military genius, Benedict Arnold, who 
trifled with his honor and betrayed his country, lying upon his 
deathbed in a garret in the metropolis of the world; and hear 
his physician ask him if there is anything he would have, and 
hear him reply, "Yes, only a friend." The essential worth of 
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friendship was duly appreciated by the great Master Teacher who 
had nothing more valuable to give his disciples and nothing they 
coveted more, and hence he said to them, " Henceforth I call you 
not servants. I have called you friends." 

Hon. S. J. Tribble gave expression in life to no other virtue 
more strikingly than that of loyalty to his friends. Standing on 
yonder street corner engaged in conversation with him one day, 
he pointed to a man who passed by and said, " That man is my 
friend, and I am waiting for an opportunity to show my appre- 
ciation of his friendship." Those of us who knew him well 
could appreciate fully the sincerity and solidity of his friendship. 
This large gathering, representing his entire district, bears full 
and rich witness to the esteem in which he was held by his 
friends. 

I am honored to have been numbered among those who claimed 
him as a friend. Ten years ago I came to this city, a stranger in 
a strange land, and the third home into which I was invited was 
that of Mr. Tribble. I well remember that ideal little cottage 
home on Prince Avenue, with the charms of a warm hospitality 
and the delights of magnetic personalities. From that evening 
my friend constantly expressed his genial interest in me and 
mine. His every effort was put forth to make me comfortable in 
that same little cottage the few months that I occupied it as my 
home. When he was called into a larger sphere of usefulness I 
thought perhaps his mind would be so engulfed in the larger 
interests of. life he would drift away from local interests and 
persons, but from time to time he wrote me of his service and 
plans in Congress, and never failed to give me the warm hand 
grasp when I met him on our streets here. 

But this friendship, like yonder mountain stream which springs 
from a pure fountain head and moves along its course for a time 
and then darts from sight underground, until farther down in the 
valley it appears again larger and richer and grander and more 
powerful, has been interrupted for a season by its passage through 
the grave, but soon will appear grander and larger and stronger 
in that world of endless and congenial associations. Until then I 
bid my friend good-by. 

At this point Mr. Lee assumed the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 
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Mr. Speaker: It is with a sense of personal bereavement 
that I appear to-day. When Mr. Tribble came to Congress 
it was the good fortune of our committee that he should 
be assigned as a member thereof, and during the years of 
his service I had opportunity of close association with him, 
an association that, as the years continued and our work 
grew in volume and importance, became closer and our 
friendship was cemented into a more hallowed compact 
I esteemed him very highly and I am justified in saying 
that he had the esteem, confidence, and admiration of 
every member of the committee. We esteemed him for 
his worth, we admired him for his ability, and we loved 
him for his friendship. 

Mr. Tribble was a man of positive convictions. It was 
not a question in his convictions, as commonly expressed, 
of "milk and cider." He believed something. He be- 
lieved it in a positive way. He believed there were duties 
to be performed in life, and that belief was ppsitive. He 
believed that there was work to be accomplished by a 
Member of Congress, and that was a positive belief with 
him and he asserted it He was a man who had the cour- 
age of his convictions. He was not afraid to express them 
and he did express them when he felt that it was his duty 
so to do. 

He was not only positive in his convictions, not only had 
the courage of them, but he was sincere in his beliefs. 
His beliefs and his convictions found lodgment in his 
heart and received the sanction of his judgment and the 
approval of his intelligence. No one can help but admire 
one who is positive in his character, who is courageous in 
his convictions, and who is sincere in his beliefs. 
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Again, Mr. Speaker, a thing that may be spoken to his 
credit and is worthy of emulation is that he was not too 
stubborn to learn. There is a great deal in that Every 
Member who comes to Congress comes as a new man. 
There is a broad field here that before coming he has never 
explored. There are many subjects here which in their 
full phase and full view he has not attempted to survey. 
There are many questions here that he has not had either 
the time, the opportunity, or the privilege of fathoming. 
Sometimes we find a man so set in his ways, so prejudiced 
in his convictions, that he is too stubborn to learn. It is 
to be said to the credit of anyone, when he comes into a 
larger field of experience and observation, when he comes 
into a line of new duties, of untried labors, that he is not 
too stubborn to learn by experience and by enlarged op- 
portunities and extended privileges. And I do not know 
of anyone in my association, in committee work, in pri- 
vate friendship, and in observation in the House that 
better illustrated that than our friend, Mr. Tribble. He 
was frank, open, and sincere, and a man with feeling, 
with noble purpose, not too stubborn to learn, and de- 
veloped year after year as he served in this House, and he 
was enlarging the sphere of his usefulness and improving 
all his opportunities. It is something that can be spoken 
to his credit and is worthy of emulation. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, he was polite and courteous. I 
think I might emphasize that especially. Politeness is 
one of the virtues of life that I sometimes think in the stir 
and bustle and the confusion of our present life is some- 
times overlooked. I sometimes think that this generation 
does not give that attention and that consideration to the 
virtue of politeness that characterized our fathers and our 
forbears. It is a virtue, however, that yields the greatest 
dividends of any in life. It costs nothing, and yet it is the 
polish, it is the finish in character that marks the gentle- 
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man, that makes us close to our friends, that makes us 
congenial in company and in society. There may be a 
rough diamond and we esteem it as a diamond; but its 
beauty, its brilliancy, its value, is brought out and exem- 
plified when it is polished. And politeness, courteous de- 
meanor, courteous and polite character, make the finished- 
diamond quality of our lives. 

Mr. Tribble in his personal conduct and association 
illustrated these virtues. It is said : 

Our lives are songs; God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 

The song grows sad, or sweet, or glad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 

The song of life for Mr. Tribble was a glad song. He 
realized the true philosophy contained in that little verse, 
that he could fashion the song of his life and make it sad, 
sweet, or glad, and he chose to make it sweet and glad. 
Its harmony was pure, its melody was inspiring; and 
although we have laid him away to rest the sweetness and 
the melody of that song are not hushed. 
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Mr. Speaker: We are glad to hear from the great chair- 
man of the great committee on which our late friend, Mr. 
Tribble, performed such excellent work, Mr. Padgett of 
Tennessee, the words of praise and esteem and affection 
to which we have just listened. He is the best witness in 
this House as to the facts about which he talks, and his 
commendation is high praise indeed. 

All important events and conspicuous men afford op- 
portunity for instruction, and we can not make progress 
if we fail to observe and embrace the opportunities. Of 
course, we all hear, though we neglect and do not often 
bear in mind, the great truth that " in the midst of life we 
are in death," and the importance of that injunction, " Be 
ye also ready," and the suddenness with which death 
comes and cuts off the most promising and useful in life. 
But there are other lessons that can be learned from the 
lives of such men as Samuel J. Tribble. His life is an ex- 
emplification of the genius and value of our institutions, 
of the wide-open door which our institutions afford of op- 
portunity for all to rise, to do well, to achieve usefulness, 
to make themselves illustrious, and to bless mankind. 

Although we had a general knowledge of Mr. Tribble as 
a lawyer in Georgia and as solicitor general of his circuit, 
there was very little general knowledge in Georgia of the 
real character of the man. But when suddenly and unex- 
pectedly to us all at a distance from his district he de- 
feated for Congress one we at that time thought the most 
brilliant man in Georgia or in Congress — at least many of 
us thought so — a man who had been most illustrious in 
his State, a man who by his wisdom and achievements 
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being good and intelligent children; and it seemed that 
all the elements of happiness and usefulness surrounded 
Mr. Tribble when he saddened us all by unexpectedly 
taking his departure for the other world. 

It is a pleasure to me, Mr. Speaker, in the midst of our 
sadness, to testify this much to his usefulness to his 
people and his country and the confidence his fellow 
Members imposed in him, and the pleasure his acquaint- 
ance afforded us all. 
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Mr. Speaker: Within the brief period of six years four 
Georgia Senators — Steve Clay, Joe Terrell, A. O. Bacon, 
and William S. West — have passed on their way, and 
three Members of this body — Jim Griggs, Anderson Rod- 
denbery, and Sam Tribble — have answered the roll. The 
natural conclusion may reasonably be drawn that life in 
Washington is not conducive to longevity — seven Mem- 
bers of Congress in six years, or an average of over one 
a year. The last to die was Samuel J. Tribble, of Athens, 
Ga., whose life and services we meet here to commemo- 
rate to-day. 

His life and history are marked by strenuous effort. 
Above all he was a clean-cut, uncompromising, honest, 
and generous fighter who bore upon his political body 
many honorable scars, and I may add that in my opinion 
his strenuous exertion leading to a wonderful victory 
over a strong opponent in the last campaign was the di- 
rect proximate cause of his death. He had grown to be 
a skillful, watchful, and efficient legislator; he got re- 
sults; he was ever ready either for service or for sacri- 
fice; and the people of his district evidenced their great 
appreciation of his services by an overwhelming major- 
ity of some 12,000 in the last primary. 

He would hardly have had opposition again in 10 years; 
and having reached this satisfactory state in public life, 
when he could work for his district and State untram- 
meled by the dread of near opposition, when his efficiency 
was at its best, an unaccountable thing happened, as it 
often happens. The end of what appeared the begin- 
ning of a most useful public life came suddenly. 
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It was hard to die under such circumstances and condi- 
tions, yet when I first saw him after he was stricken I 
realized that he knew that the clock had struck twelve 
for him, and he apparently had no deep regrets at leaving 
but for the parting with family and friends. He met and 
faced the common foe calmly and resignedly. With Dr. 
Davenport White and a trained nurse at Providence Hos- 
pital I was in a condition to know, if anyone could, the 
state of his mind. I was the last person to whom he 
spoke. Right here I wish to remark in an aside upon the 
wonderfully delicate structure of the human body. With 
every faculty at its best, mentally and physically, and the 
red blood coursing at full tide, there came a slight rup- 
ture of a minute capillary within the skull near the right 
temple, through which only one red blood corpuscle could 
pass at a time, and this little seeping leak formed a clot 
no bigger, perhaps, than a small pinhead, and this caused 
the pressure which induced paralysis; and either the clot 
would not absorb or the little leak would not stop, and 
this little thing stopped the wonderful machinery which 
in action is life; and then the golden boWl was broken 
and the silver cord was loosed, and his spirit winged 
its way to the God who made it; and now we trust he is 
at perfect rest. 

Sam Tribble's friendship was as pure and true as the 
44 unchanging blue." He was such a friend as one could 
trust without fear of betrayal with the innermost secrets 
of his soul; and how rare is such friendship, such un- 
wavering loyalty! Among the most sacred words to me 
relating to the conduct of man to man is " friend " and 
" friendship." Friendship amidst one's difficulties, friend- 
ship that clings to one when others doubt his motives and 
misconstrue his conduct — " friendship, the cordial drop 
that makes the bitter draught of life go down! " 

He was great because he loved his country, his home, 
his district, his State, his section, and there was not a con- 
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scious moment when he would not, if he deemed it need- 
ful, have freely sacrificed his life on his country's altar. 

His conscience was his guide through this life to an- 
other. He followed its dictates, true as the needle to the 
pole, and there rises before my mental vision the lines of 
Burns to his young friend to heed his conscience: 

Its slightest touches instant pause, 

Debar all side pretenses, 
And resolutely keep her laws 

Uncaring consequences. 

He left a brilliant and devoted wife, one who was more 
helpmeet than most wives can be to their husbands. She 
was his daily consulting companion at all times and 
everywhere; he left a noble and manly son who will surely 
follow in his footsteps along the pathways of duty; he left 
a beautiful and affectionate daughter who loved him de- 
votedly; and he left many true and tried friends who 
mourn his death. 

We all loved him, we love his memory, and trust that 
in the future we will meet and live together again. If for 
no reason given in the Inspired Writings, " by the same 
token that the death-devoted Greek knew that he would 
meet again his own Clemanthe, we know that we will meet 
again. 

"As Ion begins his preparation for sacrifice at the com- 
mand of Athens, Clemanthe his beloved fiance exclaims, 
'And shall we never see each other? * and, after a pause, 
Ion answers, 'Yes! I have asked that dreadful question 
of the hills that look eternal; of the flowing streams that 
lucid flow forever; of the stars, amid whose fields of azure 
my raised spirit hath trod in glory; all were dumb; but 
now, while I thus gaze upon thy living face, I feel the love 
that kindles through its beauty can never wholly perish; 
we shall meet again. 9 " 
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Some philosopher has wisely or unwisely said that death 
is man's best friend. And what is death to him who meets 
it with an upright heart? 

A quiet haven where his shattered bark 
Harbors secure 'til the rough storm is past, 
Perhaps a passage overhung with clouds, 
But at its entrance a few leagues beyond, 
Opening to kinder skies and milder suns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. 

A deserving and beautiful compliment was paid to him 
by the two able and Christian ministers who conducted 
his funeral exercises at the old Presbyterian Church at 
Athens, the seat of learning, the alma mater of so many 
distinguished Georgians. His pallbearers were among 
the wealthiest and most respected men of that center of 
learning; but higher than sermons and distinguished pall- 
bearers was the simple and, to me, touching testimonial 
of the multitude of plain people who came from the edges 
of his district with increasing numbers as they came to 
view in solemn silence the last rites of the man they had 
loved and learned to love more and more as they knew 
him better and better. 

Sam Tribble was an independent character. "He 
walked a highway of his own and kept the company of his 
self-respect" He seldom sought advice, he worked out his 
own problems. He flared with righteous indignation at 
any slight assault made by Members on his State or his 
people, and he struck back like the reflex action of a 
nerve-pricked muscle. He was responsible for his acts 
because they were peculiarly his own. " Like Tennessee's 
pardner, he played a lone hand." 

The close of such a life as his is in keeping with its 
general tenor — calm, peaceful, resigned, hopeful — leaving 
to his family and friends the inestimable heritage of a 
well-spent life in service of God and fellow man. 
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Mr. Speaker: The House of Representatives has set 
apart this hour to pay tribute to the work, life, and char- 
acter of our departed colleague, the late lamented Samuel 
J. Tribble. 

I had known him for quite a number of years casually, 
but from the beginning of my term here we were thrown 
together almost daily until Congress adjourned, discussing 
our work, the different items of legislation, and the best 
and proper way to proceed. Being a new Member, I al- 
ways felt free to discuss anything with him and obtain 
suggestions from him. In our constant association and 
work together I learned to know him, I believe, as he 
really was — a kind, courteous, lovable Christian gentle- 
man. 

He was dependable, always at his post, seeking the truth 
and right in everything, doing his duty to his people and to 
his country. His whole ambition here was that he might 
serve his people; to the trust reposed in him by them he 
was always faithful and true. He had a fine and delicate 
sense of justice and the power to discriminate accurately, 
being able to separate the good from the evil, the true 
from the false; and, when convinced in his own mind of 
the right course to pursue, he possessed the moral courage 
to stand by his convictions. His mind and heart were al- 
ways open to the cry of the distressed, the poor, the needy, 
the oppressed, wherever found; and, be it said to his ever- 
lasting credit and honor, he was always ready to help 
them. 

I could not pay him higher tribute; nay, if he now 
knows — and who will say he does not — he would not have 
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me say more, nor consider anything a higher honor or 
greater tribute than to say he was the servant, the friend 
of the poor, the needy, the friendless, the weak, the op- 
pressed. 

He was just finishing his third term here and had been 
reelected for another term, showing the faith and confi- 
dence his constituents had in him. He devoted his whole 
time and energy to their interests. His loyalty and maj- 
esty of character are shown in his life work. He was of 
a modest demeanor, and had no desire to appear other 
than he really was. He avoided show and ostentatious 
display. 

Sam Tribble was a man, great, not in the large accumu- 
lation of wealth, not in his own estimation, though hold- 
ing high positions of honor and trust, but great in hu- 
mility of life and of that moral character which enables 
one to withstand and overcome all obstacles, and do right 
under all circumstances, as he saw it 

His early training and life were such as to bring him in 
contact with that class of his fellow citizens which made 
him familiar with the wants, needs, hopes, ambitions, and 
desires of the great mass of toilers of his district and of the 
Nation, and his sympathy always went out to them, and 
he labored tirelessly for their welfare. A striking illus- 
tration of their appreciation and esteem was shown at 
his funeral, when men from all walks of life, and espe- 
cially such as I have referred to, from all over his district 
in large numbers attended and showed their grief for him 
who had always kept them in mind and was faithful to 
their every interest and trust 

We need more such men in public life, in high positions, 
in legislative halls especially. He was a very useful Mem- 
ber here. 

He is not dead; he has only passed through the gates 
into that unknown land, into a newer and larger life, 
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waiting and watching for those he loved, free from all 
pain and sorrow. But our friend and colleague is with us 
no more. He has preceded us, but we are reminded that 
we too must travel the same road; whether at. some early 
date or in the distant future, may we have so lived that it 
may be said of us, as it can truly be said of him, that he * 
was a noble, true, and honest man; that the world is better 
on account of his life; that he contributed some to the sum 
total of human goodness and made many happier. 

Earth seems more sweet to live upon, more full of love, because 
of him. 

The sorrowful crowd which gathered long before the 
hour of the funeral, the procession which accompanied 
his remains to its last resting place, the large floral offer- 
ings laid by friends upon his bier, and the look of sad- 
ness and grief upon the faces of all who gathered to pay 
last tribute of love and respect to his memory showed the 
real esteem in which our colleague was held by his col- 
leagues, his fellow townsmen, and the people of his State. 

Now, as we meet in this Hall where he labored, and 
realizing that he is to meet with us no more, our hearts 
are filled with grief and we feel deeply the loss we have 
sustained. When we remember how he was so suddenly 
stricken, his sufferings, how we watched by his side hop- 
ing against hope, and then how he slipped away, we are 
overwhelmed in our sorrow. We have reached that place 
where earthly help is of no avail in our suffering; yet 
we can look beyond the clouds that overshadow us and 
through faith see the star of hope, and remember the 
assuring promise of Him who said: 

I am the resurrection, and the life; he that beUeveth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 

His death was a distinct loss, not only to his district 
and State, but to the Nation. People, out of gratitude 
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for service rendered throughout the past, in all ages, have 
built imposing monuments in memory of the lives, char- 
acters, deeds, and virtues of their dead; they remind us 
and generations following of their many lovable traits 
and accomplishments, inspiring us to nobler deeds and 
better lives; but greater than monuments of marble, than 
fame, and wealth is the rich heritage left to his family 
and friends, a life that amid all of its temptations, its 
worries, and disappointments "had kept the whiteness 
of his soul," had lived the true life, worthy and well spent 
in the service of his people. 
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Mr. Speaker: From the time when God said, " Let there 
be light," and there was light, the evidence He gave us 
of His power and purpose was discoverable in three 
things and they are that He implanted in the human heart 
the sentiment of love, inspired respect for life and rev- 
erence for death. 

Centuries before the cross was erected on Calvary, 
where was consummated the sublimest of all sacrifices, 
the ancients worshiped their mythical gods under the 
belief that they were children of the earth and that by 
their wisdom and power they had transmuted themselves 
into gods and were instrumental and capable, from their 
homes afar off, of controlling the destinies of earth; that 
all changes of season, climate, thunderstorms and tem- 
pests, all ills of mankind, his sorrows, his misfortunes, 
blessings, and comforts, came either from the wrath, 
whim, or pleasure of these beings. 

It is related by the historians that it was no uncommon 
custom among the ancients to offer up human sacrifice 
to the gods and to the spirits of departed friends. 

The progress and enlightenment of mankind have 
changed even the appearance of the bloody sacrifice, and 
we have gathered here to-day to perform a sad but most 
appropriate duty, under a beautiful custom of this great 
lawmaking body, for the purpose of speaking in kind- 
ness and sorrow of a departed Member; to refresh our 
memories with copious drafts from the fountain of love 
and charity made by our departed colleague while living 
among us; to revive sweet thoughts and pleasant recol- 
lections; to place upon the altar of friendship a sprig 
of evergreen — a little forget-me-not 
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When we met early in December for the last session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress, knowing the frailty and un- 
certainty of life, we knew that ere this Congress expired 
by limitation on March 4 of the coming year there would 
be some of us whose voice had become silent, who had 
sunk into that dreamless sleep which kisses down the 
eyelids still; whose form would be absent from this Cham- 
ber; whose seat would be vacant; some who, at the beckon- 
ing of the pale messenger that nev^r tires and never pities, 
would lay aside forever the burden and cares of this life 
and be piloted to the " misty dim regions of Weir," where 
hope is the creator and faith the defender; and within 
one week of the day we convened the soul of Hon. Sam- 
uel J. Tribble had appeared before its Maker. 

On the 4th of December Mr. Tribble was in his seat, 
well and happy, and joined his fellow Members in ex- 
tending congratulations to those who had won reelection 
in November and genuine sympathy to the unfortunate 
ones whose terms must terminate March next There was 
then no indication that the angel of death hovered so 
closely about our beloved colleague, who had just been 
reelected to the Sixty-fifth Congress and during his so- 
journ in Washington as a Member of the House had be- 
come so popular with all of those with whom he came 
in contact 

Death is always sad, but it is peculiarly so when it 
strikes at a shining mark and cuts down and terminates 
a life but half spent at the moment the zenith of success 
and happiness has been attained, as it did in this instance. 
It is such cases which cause us to realize how mysterious 
life itself is, and how uncertain. 

Death has since then again visited our body and sum- 
moned to his eternal home another able, valued, and 
popular member, Hon. David E. Finley, of South Carolina. 
Georgia, with sorrow's pain still fresh in her breast and 
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tears not yet dry from her own loss, extends loving sym- 
pathy to her sister Commonwealth across the Savannah 
in the sudden and sad bereavement which has come upon 
her. 

Perhaps in all Georgia no man's life furnishes greater 
inspiration and incentive to hope for the young man of 
that State than does that of Mr. Tribble. Born in a small 
hamlet, Samuel J. Tribble, by hard work in the open air 
during his early boyhood days, laid the foundation for a 
strong constitution, which was strengthened in after life 
by freedom from any evil habits. He possessed three pre- 
dominating and cardinal virtues — fidelity, sobriety, and 
industry — to which were added a fund of great common 
sense and a wonderful knowledge of human nature. 
Without influence and starting without means in early 
life, by hard work he overcame one obstacle after an- 
other and made for himself a pathway through life 
marked at every milestone by singular success, in each 
instance due almost entirely to his wonderful industry, 
strong integrity, absolute sobriety, and constant faithful- 
ness and fidelity to trusts confided to him. 

He laid hold of his opportunities, and nobly and grandly 
he rounded out a magnificent character. It is, after all, 
the character that we work out of our opportunities, what- 
ever our ability, that marks the measure and the fullness 
and the grandeur of the man. He was true to his fellow 
men, true to his duties, true to his associates, true and 
loyal to his friends, a devoted husband and father. We 
are better for our association with him, and the world is 
better that he lived and labored. 

To those who knew him best it seemed as if he had 
placed and constantly kept before him that great motto: 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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And by closely and constantly adhering to this simple 
but hard rule of life he steadily moved on from a country 
boy without influence to honorable membership in the 
greatest body of lawmakers for the greatest Nation in the 
world, and there made for himself a reputation for char- 
acter, industry, ability, and courage that commanded and 
gave to him at all times the esteem and respect of his fel- 
low Members, who are gathered to-day to pay tribute to 
him and his life's Work, unfortunately terminated before 
he was 48 years of age and just in fullest prime. 

Surely no man could hope to do more. He is sincerely 
mourned and sadly missed by the wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances he had made. 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife, 
By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life. 
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Mr. Speaker: Again the death angel has invaded the 
ranks of our membership and he has taken away one of 
the bravest and best Members of this body. 

Sam Tribble was my friend and I was deeply grieved 
when I heard that he was dead. Here he labored earnestly 
and faithfully. 

He was an able and industrious Member of Congress, 
cheerful and enthusiastic in all his labors. 

Just a little while ago, Mr. Speaker, we saw him en- 
gaging in the debates in this House and we heard him 
answering the roll calls. But we can hear him speak no 
more — and he has answered his last roll call here. In the 
midst of a busy and a useful life death touched him and he 
fell asleep. In the providence of God I believe that his 
name has been added to the list of the faithful over yon- 
der, and that his splendid spirit is at rest forevermore. 
God bless and comfort his loved ones. 
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Mr. Speaker: When Mr. Tribble left Athens on Friday 
preceding the meeting of Congress in December he seemed 
full of health, happiness, and brilliancy, and there was 
nothing to indicate that we would have the services of to- 
day commemorative of his services in this House, and yet 
God in His providence has so ordered and he is profoundly 
mourned by the people of the eighth congressional dis- 
trict, into whose confidence and affection he had dug him- 
self deeply. They loved him in life, they deplore him in 
death, and in him they knew they had a friend in whom 
there was no shadow of turning. 

He went directly to the people and made himself known 
to them, learned their wants, was interested in what they 
desired, and served them faithfully. The eighth district 
of Georgia has had many illustrious Representatives. It 
has had upon this floor as its Representatives Howell 
Cobb, Benjamin H. Hill, Parks Bell, Emory Speer, William 
M. Howard, and many an illustrious person. It never had 
a Representative more true to the people, more watchful 
of their interests, more solicitous of their good than our 
lamented friend. 

I first knew Mr. Tribble when he came as a student to 
the University of Georgia at Athens from the county of 
Franklin — a good old rock-ribbed Democratic county. He 
was graduated from the university with distinguished 
honors, succeeding here as everywhere else and com- 
mencing the practice of law at Athens with the Hon. 
Edward T. Brown, a great lawyer and a man enjoying an 
excellent practice. 
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Mr. Tribble made good from the beginning because he 
brought into the practice of his profession high intelli- 
gence, sterling integrity, untiring energy, and a faithful- 
ness that characterized his every act 

After a few years he became a candidate for the office 
of solicitor general in the western circuit and was elected. 
He gave equal rights to all and special privileges to none, 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor alike. There 
was no bitterness in his prosecutions but fairness and 
justice, and he left no wounds, because everyone recog- 
nized that fair play was the order of the day. He won 
the office by a tremendous vote over a strong field, for 
even this early the people had come to know him and 
to love him. After he retired from the office of solicitor 
general he continued the practice of law for a year or two 
and then announced his candidacy for Congress, in oppo- 
sition to the Hon. William M. Howard, a long-time Mem- 
ber of this House who was known for his intelligence and 
high character and deemed invincible. 

This race was in 1910 and one of the hottest that we ever 
had in the eighth congressional district — a district in which 
there has been many a hard fight and as much fine cam- 
paigning as in any district in this great country. He faced 
every shape of power and influence and conquered all. 
He made good in Congress from the beginning. He never 
got a letter he did not answer promptly. He attended to 
every request made of him and got favorable action, and 
the people soon came to know that they had one at Wash- 
ington who could be relied upon in all contingencies. 

In the two succeeding elections he had no opposition, 
but in 1916 he was opposed by Hon. Thomas J. Brown, of 
Elbert County, a gentleman of high standing and charac- 
ter, and he triumphed by a large majority, and at the time 
he was taken away it seemed that he had silenced oppo- 
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sition, that he had gotten out over the rough waters and 
out in the open sea where every prospect pleased. 

In all his public career he had the support and help of 
his wife, possessed of every grace of mind and heart, of 
his lovely daughter, and his noble son. 

In his first campaign I believe he visited every home and 
every citizen in the eighth congressional district and he 
knew every voter personally. His style of campaigning 
was novel. 

His services here have been beautifully portrayed by his 
fellow Members. They knew him, loved him, and are 
aware of the excellence of his service, of his interest in 
his constituents, and his unswerving integrity. 

I never knew a man who had more of the elements that 
commend one to the love of those he comes in contact 
with than Sam Tribble. It was not hard for him to make 
friends with the people. He loved them and they loved 
him. I observe, Mr. Speaker, that whenever you love any- 
body you will find them loving you, and when they love 
you you may know you love them. 

He had a kind heart and a generous disposition and he 
sought to find good in every person, and he found it 

Speaking of kindness, I desire here to reproduce some 
words spoken by Senator Benj. H. Hill years ago in the 
United States Senate: 

Mr. President, we are told that when God created the heavens 
and the earth on the third day He said, " Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth; and it was so." 
From that day to this it has been so. Yet all these seeds must be 
sown in their season and in a climate adapted to their nature, else 
they will perish. But, sir, there is seed which will bear fruit in 
all seasons and in every clime under the heavens. Plant it in the 
cold where the snows never melt, or in the heat where the frosts 
never come; scatter it on the naked rocks or in the most fertile 
soil; drop it in the water or on the land and everywhere, every 
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seed will germinate and grow and reward the sower. It is tilled 
by a hand that never tires; it is watched by an eye that never 
sleeps; it is trained by a power that tempers all the elements to its 
healthiest maturity. That seed, sir, is kindness, and I have gar- 
nered its fruits when and where they were least expected. 

I was standing at Heardmont, in Elbert County, Ga. 9 
near the banks of the Savannah River, when the train 
bearing home the body came upon the long bridge that 
spans the mighty river into Elbert County, Ga., and as the 
train crossed that mighty stream there was a low, mourn- 
ful shriek of the whistle, and I felt that the engineer driv- 
ing the train was thinking of the dear dead he was carry- 
ing home, and he evidenced it by that mournful blast, and 
it came home to me, Sam Tribble is coming home, coming 
into Elbert County, which was the storm center of his first 
race — coming home to be laid away in the beautiful ceme- 
tery at Athens, which overlooks the Oconee River, his last 
resting place. There never was a more beautiful ceme- 
tery. There never was interred in its soil a nobler 
Georgian. Home — a place dear in life, precious in death — 
more genuine pleasure therein to be found than can be 
found in all the splendors and glories of the earth. Those 
at home are the father, mother, the wife, the children, 
the grandchildren, dear relatives. They never go back on 
us but love us to the end. They will never turn their 
backs on us. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I remember with so much pleasure 
this fact, that Mr. Tribble not only professed the Christian 
religion but he practiced it, which is a far better thing. 

I see him now, when on Sabbath evenings when at home, 
he would go into East Athens, a part of the city lived in by 
God-fearing men and women, and he visited the Sunday 
schools and singing schools. Nothing interested him more 
than this work, and he brought sunshine and happiness 
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whenever he entered the door. What a sweet reflection 
this is. 

" I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live, and whosoever liveth and believeth shall never die." 

Life's fitful fever ended, he sleeps well, and may he re- 
new his wasted strength and refresh his fatigued faculties 
in the balmy breezes of heaven's happy home. May a 
kind Providence rest his mighty soul in eternal peace. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may be allowed 10 or 15 days to revise and 
extend remarks. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Walker] requests unanimous consent that gen- 
eral leave to print for all Members be given for 15 days. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and it is so ordered. 

Under the resolution already adopted the House stands 
adjourned until Monday, February 5, 1917, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 58 minutes) the House 
adjourned to meet to-morrow, Monday, February 5, 1917, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 

Monday, February 26, 1917. 
The Committee informally rose; and Mr. Houston hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, late a Member 
of the House of Representatives from the State of Georgia. 
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Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tributes may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased. 

Also: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of 
Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribblb, Mr. Brown, and Mr* Moss the Senate do 
now adjourn. 
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Friday, December 8, 1916. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
following privileged resolutions and ask for their adop- 
tion. 

The resolutions were read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. Samuel J. Tribblb, late a 
Representative from the State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators he appointed by 
the Vice President to join a committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to take order for superintending the 
funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

The Presiding Officer appointed as the committee un- 
der the second resolution Mr. Smith of Georgia, Mr. Hard- 
wick, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Johnson of Maine, Mr. Ashurst, Mr. 
Johnson of South Dakota, Mr. Norris, Mr. Sterling, and 
Mr. Fernald. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. President, I move as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The 'motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 2 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment 
being until Monday, December 11, 1916, at 12 o'clock m. 

Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 
Mr. Kern. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Chil- 
ton] gave notice that on Saturday, the 24th instant, he 
would ask the Senate to take action touching the life, 
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character, and public services of the late Representative 
William G. Brown and the late Representative H. H. 
Moss, of West Virginia. Later the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Tillman] gave notice that he would ask 
the Senate on the same day to take action regarding the 
death of the late Representative Finley. 

The Presiding Officer. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, it is desired that he shall ask that the service also 
include memorial addresses upon the late Representative 
Tribble, of Georgia. 

Mr. Kern. I will also include memorial addresses on the 
late Representative Tribble, of Georgia. The Senators I 
named asked me to request unanimous consent that the 
Senate meet on Sunday, the 25th instant, at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon to consider resolutions on the death of these 
deceased Representatives. 

The Presiding Officer. Is there objection? 

Mr. Jones. What was the request? 

The Presiding Officer. The request was that the Sen- 
ate hold memorial services for certain deceased Members 
of the House of Representatives on Sunday, the 25th, at 
2 o'clock p. m. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. 

(Legislative day of Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1017.) 
The Senate reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

The President pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions as follows: 

February 4, 1017. 

In the House of Representatives of the United States. 
Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 
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Samuel J. Tribble, late a Member of this House from the State of 
Georgia. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public 
career, the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions 
which I send to the desk. 

The President pro tempore. The resolutions submitted 
by the Senator from Georgia will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (S. Res. 374), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its profound sorrow on 
account of the death of the Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, late a Member 
of the House of Representatives from the State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be now suspended in 
order that fitting tributes may be paid to his high character and 
distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the House of Representatives and to the family of the 
deceased. 
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Address of Mr. Hardwick, of Georgia 

Mr. President: On the first day of the present session 
of Congress Hon. Samuel J. Tribble, Representative from 
the eighth district of Georgia, was stricken with apoplexy, 
and after lingering for a few days in one of the hospitals 
of this city, died there on December 8, 1916. 

This sudden and tragic event came absolutely without 
warning or notice, like a bolt from the blue sky, for Mr. 
Tribble was apparently in the very best of health and 
spirits, full of life, ambition, and energy — and on the very 
morning that he was stricken I had a long and friendly 
conference with him respecting the work of the present 
session and his own part therein. That he should have 
been stricken down in the very prime of his manhood and 
usefulness is not only inexplicable but inexpressibly sad, 
and it was a great shock as well as a great sorrow to me 
and to his other associates here and to many thousands of 
his friends in Georgia. 

The eighth district of Georgia, which he represented in 
the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth Congresses, 
and of which he was the Representative elect in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress at the time of his death, is remarkable 
for the many splendid men it has sent to Washington. In 
the ante bellum period Howell Cobb represented it 
Strong, able, brilliant, forceful, he became Speaker of the 
House of Representatives before he was 40, and a great 
party leader in those stormy days. Robert Toombs served 
it before he came to this body to illustrate Georgia. Since 
the war, its representation has been worthy of its old tra- 
ditions and it has sent many able and useful men to Wash- 
ington. One of the most remarkable of these was William 
Marcellus Howard, who after 14 years of brilliant service 
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in the House, was defeated in 1910 by Mr. Tribble, and the 
fact that Mr. Tribble defeated him is splendid evidence 
of the remarkable hold that Mr. Tribble bad upon the 
affections and confidence of the people of the eighth dis- 
trict 

Coming to Congress as the successor of a brilliant and 
noted man, Mr. Tribble's path was not an easy one, and 
it is therefore with genuine and sincere pleasure that I 
bear testimony to the fact that he measured up from the 
beginning to the high responsibilities that were upon him. 

A man of good mind, an earnest, honest, sincere, coura- 
geous Representative, he brought to the performance of 
his duties in that post indefatigable industry, high-minded 
courage, and unselfish patriotism. His principal legisla- 
tive labors were upon the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, of which committee he was one of the most promi- 
nent members, and his useful and efficient service on that 
committee is attested by all of its members. 

In company with a number of his colleagues from both 
Houses of Congress, I attended his funeral services at his 
old home, Athens, Ga., the beautiful university town of 
our great State. I have never seen more universal, more 
touching, and more sincere demonstrations of real grief * 
than came from his people when we brought him back 
to them, and I can never forget the great, silent, tear- 
stained concourse of people who witnessed the consign- 
ing of his remains to their long rest in beautiful Oconee 
Cemetery. 

Mr. President, a good man has gone. A just, honest, 
earnest, God-fearing, and God-loving public servant is no 
more. Our country will miss him, our State will mourn 
him, and his friends will never forget his memory. Peace 
to his ashes. A good man sleeps his last, his well-earned 
sleep. May God console his friends and comfort his 
family. 
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Mr. President: In the loss of the Hon. Samuel J. Tribble 
we are again impressively reminded of the uncertain 
tenure of life. He returned to us about the 1st of Decem- 
ber for the resumption of his congressional duties with 
every appearance of health, with every reason to antici- 
pate a long and continuous service. He had just passed 
through a contest with one of the strongest men in his 
district and his people had given him an overwhelming 
indorsement, an indorsement so nearly unanimous that 
it is safe to say for many years at least no one would have 
offered againgt him. To have done so would have been 
to invite almost certain defeat With such a brilliant 
future before him, suddenly, almost without notice, he 
was taken. 

Mr. Tribble was born a little more than 47 years ago in 
Franklin County, Ga. That is a county inhabited almost 
entirely by whites, having no large cities within its 
boundaries. It is a large county, populated by a won- 
derfully sturdy and prosperous class of farmers. The 
farms are not what would be called large farms, but they 
are large enough for the splendid men who own them and 
who deem it a privilege in part to till them with their own 
hands as well as to direct cultivation with their brain, to 
earn from agriculture the comforts of life. They are a 
people distinguished for their courage, their industry, 
their thrift, and their independence. 

It was from a parentage typical of the very best of 
Franklin County that Samuel J. Tribble inherited and 
prized those splendid qualities which came to distinguish 
him in after life. He spent his boyhood in part helping 
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upon the farm, but taking advantage of all the school 
opportunities of his county. He might well have remained 
in the county and followed the line of work of his an- 
cestors, but he had an aspiration to practice law, and, after 
completing his course in the schools of the county, he 
went to the University of Georgia at Athens. There he 
stood among the very best at the college, taking a high 
rank for his character, for his industry, and for his in- 
tellectual strength. He also graduated from the law 
school of the university and then opened a law office in 
Athens. 

Athens has been the home of as great lawyers as ever 
lived in the United States. From their number I may 
mention Joseph Henry Lumpkin, William Hope Hull, 
Thomas R. R. Cobb, and Benjamin Harvey Hill. It was a 
place of great culture and refinement This ambitious boy 
from the country walked into a law office in Athens and 
at once took a position along with the very best, inspiring 
the confidence of men and growing day by day. He was 
soon made prosecuting attorney of the city court of Athens 
and a little later on he became a candidate for solicitor 
general of the western circuit, where the judge and the 
solicitor conduct the business in half a dozen or more 
counties. He ran against a man of influence and prestige, 
but was elected by a handsome majority. Subsequently 
he entered the race for Congress. My colleague [Mr. Hard- 
wick] has called attention to the character of the opponent 
he encountered, and to his long and distinguished record. 

He has called our attention to the illustrious men who 
have represented that district He might have added an- 
other since the war, in every particular the equal of those 
who represented the district before the war. I refer to the 
great Georgian, Benjamin Harvey Hill, the ablest debater 
I ever heard. 
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Mr. Tribble was elected to Congress in this first race by 
a good majority of the popular vote. Of his splendid 
service in the House of Representatives his colleagues 
have borne ample testimony. It is with all of us a source 
of deep regret that he has not been spared longer to serve 
that district 

His hold upon his people was deserved. It was due not 
alone to his ability and to his patient* care about matters 
pertaining to the interest of his district; it was due also 
to the fact that he really thought with and felt with the 
people of his district; that he really loved the people of 
his district; that his heart really went out to those sturdy 
men all over his district, who were represented by the 
men I have described in Franklin County. There never 
was a moment from the time he readied maturity that 
he did not love and long to be of real use to it, not sim- 
ply by showy speech but practically in any detail of serv- 
ice that was within his reach. He longed not only to 
serve them and to watch those problems that would con- 
serve their interest upon the floor of the House, but he 
longed to serve them all the time and in every way; and 
I will mention one thing that he did during the vacation 
that commended itself to me and that I cordially 
appreciated. 

He had a few months of leisure when Congress was not 
in session, and after canvassing his district and discuss- 
ing political questions in the ordinary way he conceived 
the idea of giving an entertainment to his people; and 
in the smaller towns, not often visited by lecturers, where 
the people had not been given some of the opportunities 
that are found in larger cities, he gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on the public buildings of Washington, on the prog- 
ress of the Navy, on progress in development and science 
that was a perfect treat to his people. He devoted a num- 
ber of weeks of careful labor to going over his district, 
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entertaining and instructing them and broadening the 
vision of his people. 

Mr. Tribble took his responsibilities seriously. He re- 
garded office as a serious responsibility, one that meant 
more than mere pleasure to the occupant; one that meant 
more than mere reputation; one that gave a chance to 
serve his people; and the great thought of his life was 
how he could serve them and how he really could reach 
out in detail to the individual citizens and be of actual 
service to them. 

Mr. President, his life is an inspiration to the young 
man who is willing to climb by industry and devotion to 
duty, and it is a lesson to us. We may well realize that 
mere patriotic effusions of fervid eloquence are not of 
equal service to our constituents with the careful thought 
that seeks to open wider the doors of opportunity to the 
less fortunate; that seeks to give a chance for better pre- 
paredness to the children of those of scant incomes, that 
parents may look forward to children whose opportunities 
have made it possible for them to be ready for the joys 
and struggles of life, to meet them more successfully than 
their parents have done. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of 
the resolutions which I have offered. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Chilton. Mr. President, I move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Finley, Mr. Tribble, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Moss, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 4 
o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Monday, February 26, 1917, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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DEATH OF HON. MICHAEL F. CONRY 



Proceedings in the House 

Friday, March % 1911. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce the death of Hon. Michael F. Conry, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York. Because of the 
unusual condition of the public business at this time it is 
impossible to ask the House to adjourn out of respect to 
his memory. But it is proposed that recess be taken for 
a brief time as a mark of our esteem. 

Mr. Conry was just finishing his eighth year of service 
in this House. He had won the respect and the admira- 
tion of all the Members for his diligence, his industry, 
and for the manly qualities that characterized him. 
Taken ill but a few days ago, much to the sorrow of his 
many friends, he rapidly grew worse, and died but a 
brief while ago. 

It will not be. possible, Mr. Speaker, to ask that a time 
be set aside during this session of Congress to afford 
Members an opportunity to pay tribute to his memory. 
So that Members may have an opportunity to pay suit- 
able tribute to his public services I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all who desire may extend remarks in the 
Record to the memory of the deceased for 15 calendar 
days. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all Members have the privilege of 
printing remarks on the life, character, and public serv- 
ices of Mr. Conry in the Record for 15 calendar days. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Conry's loss is keenly 
felt by his colleagues from the State of New York and by 
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many other Members who were closely associated with 
him in the House. Laboring, as he did, under severe 
physical disability, everyone admired the courage with 
which he attended so faithfully to his duties. All, I am 
sure, entertain the deepest sympathy for his widow and 
children, who have lost so devoted and faithful a husband 
and father. Our country has lost a devoted and faithful 
servant; we have lost a loyal friend. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Certainly. 

Mr. Mann. As it is not likely, as the gentleman has 
stated, that there will be any opportunity for Members, 
except by printing in the Record, to express their opinion 
respecting Mr. Conry and his public services, I desire to 
say now that Mr. Conry had earned and had received the 
respect and all affectionate regard of all the Repub- 
licans in the House. Of course it goes without saying that 
he had the same in reference to the Democratic Members 
of the House. 

I think there were few men in the House for whom the 
Members entertained a higher personal regard than for 
this man, who, overcoming physical disabilities, always 
had a smiling way about him which endeared him to 
everybody who met him. 

Mr. Bennet. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield to me 
for just a sentence? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Yes. 

Mr. Bennet. What has been said by my colleague [Mr. 
Fitzgerald] and by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] expresses so fittingly the feelings on both sides of 
the aisle that I have no desire or intention of attempting 
to add anything to it, except to say that it voices the feel- 
ings of the entire delegation from the State and county 
from which our colleague came. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lutions. 
The Speaker. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of the Hon. Michael F. Conry, a Representative from 
the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the 
resolutions. 

The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the next resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
stand in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

The Speaker. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House stood in 
recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

The House reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m., on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 

The Speaker. The Chair announces the following com- 
mittee to attend the funeral of the late Representative 
Conry. 
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The Clerk read as follows : 

Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Dale of New York, 
Mr. Maker, Mr. Griffin, Mr. Riordan, Mr. Loft, Mr. Farley, Mr. 
Dooling, Mr. Garew, Mr. Patten, Mr. Hulbert, Mr. Bruckner, Mr. 
Oglesby, Mr. Smith of New York, Mr. Driscoll, Mr. Gallivan, Mr. 
Tague, Mr. Gallagher, Mr. Taggart, Mr. O'Shaunessy, Mr. London, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Swift, Mr. Haskell, Mr. Chandler of 
New York, Mr. Siegel, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
Treadway, Mr. Danforth, Mr. Mott, Mr. Park, Mr. Piatt, Mr. San- 
ford, and Mr. Husted. 

Saturday, March 3, 1917. 

Mr. Kitchin. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means I present the following resolution. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

House resolution 551 

Whereas death has again invaded our ranks and removed from the 

scene of his earthly activities our friend and colleague, the Hon. 

Michael F. Conry, of the State of New York : 

Resolved, That in his death we experience a keen sense of 
personal loss. As a Member of the House for four terms, and 
many years a member of this committee, he discharged at all 
times with distinguished ability and patriotism the duties devolv- 
ing upon him; 

Resolved, That in his death the House and the committee have 
lost a wise, diligent, patriotic Member and the district he repre- 
sented a citizen and a public servant devoted at all times to high 
ideals and prompted by those lofty purposes and motives which 
make for the very best type of American citizenship; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon a 
page of the record of this committee to be set apart for that 
purpose, and that a copy of the same be presented to the House 
by the chairman of this committee for printing in the Congres- 
sional Record; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions appropriately en- 
grossed be transmitted by the clerk of this committee to the family 
of the deceased. 

The Speaker. Without objection, these resolutions will 
be spread upon the record. 
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Address of Mr. Hulbjsrt, of New York 

Mr. Speaker: Michael Francis Conry has gone to his 
last reward. No more shall we hear his sweet voice along 
the corridors and through the tunnel leading from the 
House Office Building to the Capitol humming the refrain 
of "Genevieve," "Mother Machree " "The End of a Perfect 
Day/* or a song composed by himself upon the trip made 
by a congressional party to Honolulu last summer — all his 
favorites, with which he always sought to ease each be- 
labored step, never knowing, as he expressed it, what it 
was to be without pain, as he attempted to hurry along in 
the performance of his duty, which he discharged with 
unerring fidelity to the trust reposed in him by an ad- 
miring constituency. 

Born at Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870, of poor but 
respected parents, when but a boy working in the coal 
mines Conry met with an unfortunate accident, in which 
his ankles were crushed, rendering him a cripple for life, 
thus preventing him from pursuing further that occupa- 
tion. But it gave him the unlooked-for and unexpected 
opportunity of attending and being educated in the public 
schools of his native town, following which he taught 
school for seven years, and then entered and worked his 
way through the University of Michigan. Graduating 
fropi that institution in 1896, he received the degree of 
bachelor of laws, and began the practice of law at Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Mr. Conry was too modest and unassuming to take more 
than a conscientious pride in his own success, yet too 
proud to complain of any misfortune. 
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Probably few of his colleagues ever knew he had once 
been nominated as the Democratic candidate for, and, 
upon the face of the first returns, elected to Congress 
from the State of Pennsylvania, but the certificate was 
subsequently issued to his opponent 

Thereafter Mr. Conry moved to and took up the practice 
of law in New York City, where he soon attracted atten- 
tion as an orator of marked ability. 

It was but natural that one of his humble origin, always 
considerate of the welfare of the toilers, should have allied 
himself with the Democracy of Tammany Hall, in which 
he became an ardent and enthusiastic colaborer and at- 
tained deserved popularity. 

After serving for two years as an assistant corporation 
counsel of the city of New York he was elected to the 
Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and 
Sixty-fifth Congresses, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Conry was a man of great intellect and a diligent 
student; he possessed the talent to analyze an intricate 
problem until he had mastered its every detail, and acted 
only after the fullest deliberation; and while not so active 
upon the floor of the House as many of his colleagues, due 
to his physical infirmities, his counsel and advice were 
eagerly sought, and he gave a great deal of attention and 
deep thought to pending legislation, and his influence was 
a potent factor in its consideration. Aside from his atten- 
tion to tariff and revenue matters which were originated 
in the committee of which he was a member he found 
time to organize and practically lead the successful oppo- 
sition on the Democratic side to the Clarke amendment to 
the Philippine bill, upon the termination of which, after 
a continuous session of 13 hours, on May 1, 1916, he suf- 
fered a physical collapse which compelled him to take to 
his bed for several weeks, and which he prophesied u was 
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the beginning of the end." He also delivered a carefully 
considered and well-prepared speech in support of the 
retention of the pneumatic postal tubes in New York, 
which is but one evidence of his readiness and eagerness 
to promote or protect the interests of the city of New 
York, which he in part and so ably represented, whenever 
it became an issue* 

During my brief service in Congress we had become 
warm personal friends, inseparable companions, and I 
never knew a more considerate, faithful, and devoted 
friend. 

And friendship is the rarest and sweetest flower that 
grows in the garden of life; its soil is the human heart; 
it is planted by honest thought, nurtured by tears of sym- 
pathy, and kept alive by the breath of good wishes. Any- 
one who possessed the friendship of Congressman Conry, 
and they were legion, might have applied the acid tests 
of a chattering tongue, a wind of adversity, a bit of good 
fortune, or a breath of slander, only to find th*t it was 
untarnished by any or all. It was pure gold. 

My heart goes out to his wife and three little daughters, 
who have lost a devoted husband and loving father, while 
not only the people of the fifteenth congressional district 
but the city, State, and Nation have lost a statesman in 
the hour of our country's peril. 

^ Though I was one of the last to leave his bedside when 
his spirit had taken its final departure, I shall never be 
able to realize that he is other than " absent," for such a 
noble character as his but echoes : 

There is no death. 

The stars go down to rise upon a fairer shore 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 

And ever near us tho' unseen 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe is life. 
There are no dead. 
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I include the following newspaper articles on my late 
colleague, Michael F. Conry : 

[From the Washington Post, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Death of M. F. Conry — House Halts Session for Hour When 
News is Received — At Work Until Last Week — Succumbs at 
Providence Hospital from Heart and Kidney Trouble — De- 
mise May Mean Republican Organization of Next House — Was 
Tammany Hall Man 

The House stopped work for an hour yesterday when announce- 
ment was made of the death of Representative Michael F. Conry, 
from the fifteenth district of New York. After an illness of six 
weeks of kidney and heart trouble Mr. Conry died at Providence 
Hospital here shortly before 5 o'clock in the afternoon. The body 
will be taken to New York to-day, and funeral services will be 
held in that city next Tuesday. 

Mr. Conry, prominent in the affairs of this Congress, had been 
elected to succeed himself in the next House. He was a Democrat, 
and the vacancy created by his death may result in an advantage 
that will give the Republican side the necessary single vote 
required to organize the House and elect a Speaker. 

Mr. Conry was rounding out his fourth consecutive term in the 
House. He was 47 years old. He was a native of Shenandoah, 
Pa., and in his youth, following the occupation of a miner, sus- 
tained an injury that lamed him for life. He taught school for 
seven years and afterwards studied law in the Michigan Univer- 
sity. He is survived by a widow and three daughters. 

In the House Mr. Conry was regarded as the leader of the New 
York delegation. He was known as the closest friend of Charles 
F. Murphy, chief of Tammany Hall. He was a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and until last week, though ill, 
worked hard with his colleagues in connection with the framing 
of the revenue bill and other legislation, 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Representative Conry Dies at Hospital Here — New York Mem- 
ber III Only a Week — Funeral Services Tuesday — House 
Pays Its Respect 

Representative Michael F. Conry, of New York City, died at 
Providence Hospital yesterday afternoon after an illness of a 
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week. Funeral services will be held in New York City Tuesday. 
Mr. Gonry had been aware of an approaching illness for several 
weeks, but had continued at his work up until the time it was 
necessary for him to go to the hospital a week ago. The physi- 
cians found he had a combination of heart and kidney trouble. 

His death was announced to the House late yesterday afternoon 
by Representative Fitzgerald, of New York City. As the announce- 
ment came at a time when the public business of Congress was in 
a congested condition, all the House could do in respect to the 
late Member's memory was to recess from 7 to 8 o'clock. Repre- 
sentative Mann and Representative Bennet made brief speeches, 
in addition to Representative Fitzgerald's remarks, telling of their 
admiration for Representative Conry's many fine qualities. 

LOOKED UPON AS LEADER 

The New York Member was especially valuable to the Ways and 
Means Committee and was looked upon as a leader in the New 
York City delegation in the House. 

As it was known he was one of the closest friends to Charles F. 
Murphy, the head of the Tammany organization, Representative 
Conry's political advice was considered valuable. His work in 
Congress was of the quiet kind, as he rarely made a speech. How- 
ever, he exercised great influence, and his death will make a great 
gap in the power of the Democratic organization in the House. 

He had been reelected to the next House, which would have 
made his fifth consecutive term. He was 47 years old, born in 
Shenandoah, Pa., in 1870. His first work was in a coal mine; 
later he became a teacher, and then attended the University of 
Michigan, graduating in 1896 with a degree of bachelor of laws. 
His practice in New York City brought him into prominence, and 
he became assistant corporation counsel of that city, a post he 
held for two years. He was elected to the House first for the 
Sixty-first Congress and for the succeeding Congresses with large 
majorities. A wife and three children survive him. 

[From the Washington Herald, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Representative Conry Succumbs to Malady — " Tammany Hall " 
Congressman Dies at Providence Hospital 

Michael F. Conry, Democratic Representative of the fifteenth 
New York district in the House, died at Providence Hospital here 
last night of kidney trouble. 
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He had been ill only a few days, although his health had been 
bad for several years. He was 47 years old, and is survived by a 
wife and three children. 

Representative Conry was one of the leaders of the so-called 
Tammany group of House Democrats. He had been in Congress 
for eight years, and hpd been reelected to the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
His death materially lessens the Democratic chances to control 
the next House. 

The House, despite the congestion of legislative business and 
the short time remaining for work, took an hour's adjournment 
last night out of respect to the memory of Representative Conry. 

Representatives Fitzgerald, of New York; Mann, of Illinois; and 
Bennet, of New York, paid glowing tributes to the dead Member. 
The body will go to New York to-day, and a congressional com- 
mittee will attend the funeral, to be held Tuesday. 

[From the Washington Times, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

If House Dobs Sing, 'twill Be a Tribute — "Mike" Conry, 
Genial, Sweet-Voiced Congressman, Dibs as Session Ends — 
Led in " Good-by " Songs — Members Recess in Midst of Tasks 
When News of Death is Told 

[By Theodore Tiller.] 

Probably there'll be a song or two in the House of Representa- 
tives late to-night or in the early morning hours as this session 
passes into history. In the lower body there is generally a let- 
down of business Just before the gavel falls, and, somehow, the 
fellows begin to hum an old-fashioned tune, the chorus swells, 
and soon half the membership is singing. 

It is the mellowing influence of the time for good-bys, the relief 
from overwork, an outcropping of the sentimental among men 
who are soon to break pleasant associations, and who at heart are 
still just boys. 

But if they sing to-night there will be a missing voice — and that 
is why this story is written. "Mike" Conry — genial, whole- 
souled, lovable " Mike " Conry — is dead, or has " crossed over," 
as Uncle Joe Cannon, who dislikes the word " death," would say 
if he were writing a story about the passing of a colleague. 
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VOICE CLEAR, HEART TENDER 

In former years Congressman Conry has been there to sing as 
the last hours of a Congress slipped by. He had a voice as clear 
as a bell and a heart as tender as a child's. He was lame — was 
" Mike " Conry — but fye'd limp toward the well of the House and 
soon you'd hear him above the rest as his tenor would blend in 
harmony with other Members who had good voices and sang with 
feeling under the thrill of good-by scenes. 

"Auld Lang Syne," "Tenting To-night," "Old Black Joe," 
" Suwanee River " — the old favorites, with sometimes a verse of 
" Home, Sweet Home " — were among the songs they sang, while 
Conry*s voice keyed true to every note. 

Or perhaps they'd sing an Irish ballad — something that carried 
one back to the memories of green hills and clear lakes, to blue- 
eyed lassies, to cottages where old-fashioned mothers crooned the 
lullabies that have always put little children to sleep, and to a 
little isle whose national heart has been as big as the great 
out-of-doors. 

"mike" conry stirred 

And then, too, " Mike " Coney's voice was heard above the rest, 
but it had a sort of quaver in it and his eyes had that far-away 
look that comes when one's feelings are deeply stirred. 

Maybe the Members of the House will not get a chance to sing 
at all before the adjournment comes sine die. But if Conry were 
here he'd want them to, and now he is dead and the body is on 
the way to his New York home " Mike " Conry would not have 
them refrain from song because of that v 

This story might have been told in a few words — but the writer 
felt it was worth a bit more than that. In these final hours of an 
epochal session of the National Legislature it can not be amiss to 
turn a moment from practical things and record that sentiment 
still exists, that there is not a Member of the House who doesn't 
miss Michael Conry to-day, and that if the songs of yesterday are 
sung again some of his colleagues will seem to hear once more the 
lead of Conry, of New York. 

HOUSE SHOWS SPIRIT 

Persons who have never seen the end of a session in the House 
of Representatives probably can not appreciate what adjournment 
means to the Members of the lower body. In the Senate there is 
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always dignity, real or assumed. The farewells are grave, matter 
of fact, although doubtless sincere. In the House the scenes are 
entirely different 

House Members somehow are closer in their friendships. The 
complexion of the lower Chamber is constantly changing. Men 
come and go every two years. The leader of to-day may be the 
vanquished of to-morrow. But during his term he has formed 
friendships that are as true as steel and associations that are hard 
to break. 

Final adjournment in the House is much like the graduation day 
in a high school or a college. The young fellows assemble in 
class for the last time. Each one knows that never will they all 
meet together again. New faces are sure to appear and old faces 
are certain to be missed. It is a breaking of the ties that bind. 

So with the House of Representatives, with its membership that 
comes " close from the soul of a great people." The end of busi- 
ness comes, the tension is relaxed, Members are saying good-by — 
perhaps for a day, perhaps forever; and then away over in a 
corner a song is begun, a hush falls over the crowded galleries, 
the membership joins in, the Speaker withholds the gavel, there 
is no word of reproof, and moisture dims the eyes of those who 
appreciate the note of pathos in it all. 

Thus they have sung in the past and thus they will sing in the 
future. But " Mike " Conry's voice will never lead them again. 

NEWS OP DEATH COMES 

" Mike " Conry, beloved of every Member of the House, died 
last night at Providence Hospital. The end came quickly, unex- 
pectedly. 

The House stood in recess for one hour when the death was 
announced by Congressman Fitzgerald, dean of the New York 
delegation. The crush of legislation prevented a longer recess, 
but the tribute of the House was none the less sincere. Tears 
stood in the eyes of Mr. Fitzgerald as he told his colleagues that 
Michael Conry had answered the final roll call. 

Should they sing as the sands of the Sixty-fourth Congress run 
low, there'll be a tribute to Conry in that, and there'll be proof 
once more of the fact that the makers of national law have in them 
the touch of sentiment that makes us all alike. 
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[From the New York Herald, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Representative Conry Dies — New York Democratic Member 
Kept Up Congress Duties to the Last 

Washington, D. C, Friday. 

Representative Michael F. Conry, a Democrat, of New York 
City, died here to-day from kidney and heart trouble, from which 
he had been suffering acutely for about a week in Providence 
Hospital. 

Mr. Conry was 47 years old. He was born at Shenandoah, Pa., 
April 2, 1870. He studied law in the University of Michigan and 
was graduated in 1896. He was married and had three children. 
Mr. Conry served two years as assistant corporation counsel of 
New York and had just been reelected to his fifth consecutive 
term in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Conry was regarded as the real Democratic leader of the 
New York delegation. He was the only New York member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. It is said that he was the closest 
friend of Charles F. Murphy, of Tammany Hall. He has been a 
conspicous figure in the House of Representatives ever since he 
began his service in the Sixty-first Congress. 

During the present session, when the fight over the retention of 
the pneumatic-tube service in New York City reached its climax, 
Mr. Conry was one of the foremost advocates of retention of the 
tubes. Mr. Conry, although ill, remained at his post in the fore- 
front of the struggle which finally resulted to-day in the retention 
of the tubes, the Senate having agreed to the conference report, 
which now sends the bill to the President for his signature. 

The death of Mr. Conry was announced in the House about 7 
o'clock. Because of the unusual pressure of legislation a final 
adjournment was not taken, but on motion of Representative Fitz- 
gerald, of New York, the House, out of respect, took a recess. 

The body will be taken to New York and the funeral will be 
held Tuesday, March 6. 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Congressman Conry Dead — New York City Representative 
Passes Away in Washington 

Washington, March 2. 
Representative Michael F. Conry, of New York City, a Demo- 
cratic Member of Congress for four terms and reelected for a fifth, 
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died at a hospital here late to-day after a long illness from kidney 
trouble. He was 47 years old. In spite of his failing health he 
had been at the Capitol quite regularly until last week, and as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee had worked hard in 
connection with framing the revenue bill and other legislation. 

A native of Shenandoah, Pa., Mr. Conry in his youth was a 
miner, and in following that trade sustained an injury that lamed 
him for life. He leaves a widow and three daughters. 

[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Congressman Michael Conry Dies — Representative from Man- 
hattan for Four Terms — House Adjourns 

Representative Michael F. Conry, of New York City, a Demo- 
cratic Member of Congress for four terms, died yesterday in 
Providence Hospital, Washington, of heart and kidney trouble. 
He was New York's Democratic member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The House adjourned for an hour yesterday in 
respect to Congressman Conry's memory. Because of the im- 
mense legislative pressure the House did not follow its usual 
custom of adjourning early. 

Mr. Conry was born in Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870. He 
taught school, was a newspaper reporter, a public accountant, 
and then studied law in the University of Michigan, graduating in 
1896. He came to New York and formed a law partnership with 
Edward D. Dowling, with offices at 280 Broadway. For two years 
he served as assistant corporation counsel, and was nominated for 
Congress for the first time in 1908. 

Representative Conry's death may have an important effect on 
the political situation in the House next session. The Democrats 
and Republicans elected 215 Members each, with 5 independents. 
Next session the Democrats will have but 214 votes. 

[From the New York American, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Conry Dies; G. O. P. Grip on House Tighter — Democrats Now 
Lack Four Votes Necessary for Majority Control in Speaker- 
ship Fight — Urge Whitman to Hurry Special Election — 
Republicans Claim Enough Votes to Elect Mann 

Washington, March 2. 
Congressman Michael F. Conry, of the fifteenth New York dis- 
trict, died after a lingering illness at Providence Hospital, this 
city. 
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The news of Mr. Coney's death was communicated to the House 
by Representative Fitzgerald, of New York, who spoke feelingly 
of the late Congressman's life and services. Minority Leader 
Mann and Representative Bennet, also of New York, joined in a 
tribute to the departed Member. A recess of the House was taken 
as a mark of respect 

Mr. Conry's death makes the third to occur among the member- 
ship of the present session. Samuel J. Tribble, of Georgia, and 
David F. Finley, of South Carolina, died earlier in the session. 

SERVED FOUR TERMS 

Mrs. Conry and one of her daughters have been in Washington 
for about two weeks. The other two children — Katherine, 9, and 
Clair, 7— have been with the family of J. V. Kiely, at No. 116 East 
Fifty-fourth Street. They knew that their father had been ill 
since Wednesday, but vtere not told of his death. 

Michael F. Conry was born in Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870. 
He was educated in the public schools of his native town, and 
afterwards taught school for seven years. He was graduated in 
1896 from the University of Michigan, receiving the degree of 
LL. B. He entered the legal profession, and was for a while an 
assistant corporation counsel of New York. 

He was elected to the Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and 
Sixty-fourth Congresses. 

The body will be taken to New York to-morrow by Mrs. Conry, 
and the funeral will take place there Tuesday morning. Speaker 
Clark named a committee, including the New York delegation in 
the House, to attend the services. 

[From the New York Times, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Congressman Conry, of New York, Dibs — Democratic Member 
from the Fifteenth District a Victim of Bright's Disease — 
Alters Division in House — Two Parties Were Equally Di- 
vided in Next Congress — Special Election Necessary 

Washington, March 2, 1917. 

Representative Michael F. Conry, of the fifteenth district of 

New York, died here this afternoon at 5.30 o'clock at Providence 

Hospital. At 7 o'clock the House was officially informed of the 

death of the New York Member, and a recess of one hour was 
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taken in respect to his memory. The congestion of legislation so 
near the end of the session prevented an adjournment of the 
House. 

Aside from the shock felt in the House over the sudden death 
of Mr. Conry, there was concern to-night over the political effect 
of a vacancy in the House membership because of the possibility 
of an extra session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. The Democrats 
and Republicans of the next House are evenly divided, with five 
independents holding the balance of power. The death of a 
Member on either side gives an advantage to the other should an 
extra session become necessary. 

The Republican governor of New York has authority to call a 
special election to fill Mr. Conry's seat, but Members here can not 
predict when such an election will be held. 

Mr. Conry had not been in the best of health for several weeks, 
but was able to be in the House last Monday. He was taken to 
the hospital that day and rapidly grew worse until he became un- 
conscious to-day. Bright's disease is said to have been the cause 
of his death. Word came to Mr. Conry's colleagues this after- 
noon that as a last resort physicians were attempting to draw the 
poison from Mr. Conry's system by the " sweating process.*' 

The body of Representative Conry will be taken to New York 
to-morrow, but the funeral will not be held until next Tuesday. 
The congressional committee which will be named to attend the 
funeral will go to New York on Monday evening. 

Representatives Hulbert and Driscoll, of New York, and Coady, 
of Maryland, were at the bedside of Representative Conry when 
he died. Mrs. Conry and one daughter were also present. Mr. 
Conry leaves two other daughters, who are attending school in 
New York. 

Tears were in the eyes of Representative John J. Fitzgerald, 
dean of the New York delegation, as he announced Mr. Conry's 
death to the House. "Owing to the unusual condition of the 
public business," said Mr. Fitzgerald, " it would be impossible to 
hold memorial services before the end of the session." 

" In the circumstances," said Mr. Fitzgerald, " it is impossible 
for the House to adjourn, but in respect to the memory of Mr. 
Conry the House will stand in recess. Mr. Conry was finishing 
his eighth year as a Member of this body. He had won the 
respect and admiration of all his colleagues because of his up- 
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lightness, his industry, and his manly qualities. The loss of 
Mr. Conby will be keenly felt by all the Members from the State 
of New York and all Members of this House. 

" Laboring as he was under severe physical affliction, everyone 
admired the courage and fidelity with which Michael Conry 
attended to his duties, and everyone, I am sure, feels the deepest 
sympathy for his wife and children." 

Representative James R. Mann, the Republican floor leader, 
said: 

"Mr. Conry earned and received the respect and affectionate 
regard of all the Republicans of the House as well as the Demo- 
crats. There have been few men in the House for whom Members 
entertained so high a personal regard as for this man. Despite 
his physical disabilities he always had a smile and a way about 
him that endeared him to everybody." 

Representative William S. Bennet, a New York Republican, 
said: 

" What has just been said expresses fittingly the feeling on both 
sides of the House regarding Mr. Conry. I could add nothing 
but to say it voices the feeling of the entire New York delegation 
and the House as well." 

[From the New York Sun, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Representative M. F. Conry Dies; House Lead to G. O. P. — New 

York City Congressman Succumbs to Heart and Kidney 

Diseases 

Washington, March 2. 

Representative Michael F. Conry, of New York City, a Demo- 
cratic Member of Congress for four terms and elected for a fifth, 
died at the Providence Hospital here this afternoon of a compli- 
cation of heart and kidney diseases. 

His death may have an important effect on the political com- 
plexion of the House in the next session. The Democrats and 
Republicans elected 215 Members each, and there are five inde- 
pendents. If an extra session is called, the Democrats would now 
be represented by only 214 votes, as it is not likely that Mr. 
Conby's successor will be elected until the November election. 
Even if a special election were arranged, it could not be held for 
30 days. 
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Mr. Conry represented the fifteenth New York district, which is 
strongly Democratic; so his successor will almost surely be a 
Democrat, but until his successor is elected the Republicans will 
have one vote more than the Democrats. 

Mr. Conry carried on to the last one of the most courageous 
fights against ill health and death itself that the House has seen 
in years. He was the real leader of the New York Democratic 
delegation, and was New York's Democratic member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

He had been in ill health for several years, but had refused to 
permit this to interfere with his important legislative duties. 
This session he has insisted upon attending every meeting of the 
House when legislation of importance to his State or party was 
under consideration. He was there not only to give his vote 
but to fight in behalf of the measures he advocated. He led the 
fight for pneumatic postal tubes for big cities when he should 
have been in bed. The result was a series of physical collapses 
from the start of the session. He finally collapsed last Friday 
after a tremendously active day for a man in his condition. 

Because of the immense legislative pressure the House did not 
follow its custom of adjourning early in respect to his memory, 
but a recess was taken from 7.10 until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The body will be sent to New York to-morrow and burial will 
be on Tuesday. Mr. Conry leaves a widow and three daughters. 

Mr. Conry was born in Shenandoah, Pa., April 2, 1870, and was 
educated in the public schools there. He taught school, was a 
newspaper reporter, a public accountant, and then went to the 
University of Michigan to study law. He was graduated in 1896. 

He returned to New York and formed a law partnership with 
Edward D. Dowling, with offices at 280 Broadway. He was assist- 
ant corporation counsel for two years and in 1908 was nominated 
for Congress for the first time. He was elected then and at each 
succeeding election. 

[From the New York World, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

New York Congressman Dead in Capital — M. F. Conry Suc- 
cumbs to Kidney Trouble — May Affect Democratic Balance 
in the Next House 

Washington, March 2. 
Representative Michael F. Conry, of New York City, a Demo- 
cratic Member of Congress for four terms and reelected for a 
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fifth, died at a hospital here late to-day, after a long illness from 
kidney trouble. He was 47 years old. 

In spite of his failing health, he had been at the Capitol regu- 
larly until last week, and, as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, had worked hard in connection with framing the 
revenue bill and other legislation. 

A native of Shenandoah, Pa., Mr. Conrt in his youth was a 
miner. In following that trade he received an injury that lamed 
him for life. He is survived by a widow and three daughters. 

The death of one of the Democratic Members elect may have an 
important effect on the political complexion of the House in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress. The Democrats and Republicans elected 
215 Members each, and there are 5 independents, on whom 
depends which party shall organize the next House. 

If an extra session were called, the Democrats probably would 
go into the organization fight only 214 strong. 

Members of the New York delegation believe that a successor to 
Representative Conry will not be elected until November. Elec- 
tion of a Democrat then would restore the even balance before 
the regular December session. Representative Conry, active in 
Tammany councils, was from a safely Democratic district, the 
fifteenth. 

The body will be taken to New York to-morrow by Mrs. Conry, 
and the funeral will take place there Tuesday morning. Speaker 
Clark named a committee, including the New York delegation in 
the House, to attend the services. 

The House this evening, in Committee of the Whole, voted for 
the widow of Representative Conry $7,500. 

[From the New York Tribune, Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

Congressman Conry Dies at Washington After Long Illness — 
Death May Have Important Effect on Sixty-Fifth Congress 

Washington, March 2. 
Representative Michael F. Conry, of New York City, a Demo- 
cratic Member of Congress for four terms and reelected for a 
fifth, died at a hospital here late to-day, after a long illness from 
kidney trouble. He was 47 years old. In spite of his failing 
health, he had been at the Capitol regularly until last week, and, 
as a member of the Ways and Means Committee, had worked hard 
in connection with framing the revenue bill and other legislation. 
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A native of Shenandoah, Pa., Mr. Conry in his youth was a 
miner, and in following that trade sustained an injury that lamed 
him for life. He is survived by a widow and three daughters. 

The death of one of the Democratic Members elect may have an 
important effect upon the political complexion of the House in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress. The Democrats and Republicans elected 
215 Members each, and there are 5 independents, upon whom 
depends which party shall organize the next House. 

If an extra session were called, the Democrats probably would 
go into the organization fight only 214 strong. 

The body will be taken to New York to-morrow by Mrs. Conry, 
and the funeral will take place there Tuesday morning. Speaker 
Clark named a committee, including the New York delegation in 
the House, to attend the services. 

[From the New York American, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.1 

Congressmen and 400 Mail Carriers at Conry Funeral — Father 
Alexis Eulogizes Popular Representative, Calling Him a 
Martyr to Duty 

Four hundred letter carriers, whose cause was long championed 
by Congressman Michael F. Conry, hurried through their morn- 
ing deliveries yesterday to take a little time to attend his funeral. 
They were among the most sincere mourners of the Congressman 
who often aided them. 

Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by other priests, celebrated a 
solemn high mass of requiem in St. Stephen's Church, in East 
Twenty-eighth Street. A large delegation of Members of the 
House, headed by Speaker Champ Clark and two Members of the 
Senate, attended. 

Fellow Representatives present were Griffin, Maher, Riordan, 
Loft, Farley, Dooling, Patten, Carew, Chandler, Siegel, Hulbert, 
Bruckner, Bennet, Oglesby, Piatt, Driscoll, Smith, London, and 
Caldwell, of New York; O'Shaunessy, of Rhode Island; Eagan, 
Scully, and Hamill, of New Jersey; Morin, Liebel, and Farr, of 
Pennsylvania; Gallivan and Treadway, of Massachusetts; Taggart, 
of Kansas; Gallagher, of Illinois; Small, of North Carolina; and 
Lonergan, of Connecticut. 

Others from Washington were United States Senators Robinson, 
of Arkansas, and Shafroth, of Colorado; Robert Gordon, Sergeant 
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at Arms of the House; P. J. Haltigan, reading clerk of the House, 
and most of the Tammany district leaders. 

Father Alexis eulogized Mr. Conry as a martyr to duty. The 
burial was in Calvary Cemetery. 

The pallbearers, all personal friends, were E. D. Dowling, 
Charles Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, M. J. Cruise, 
and Judge J. L. Walsh, of the city court 

The Elks, of whom the Congressman was a member, held 
services Tuesday night. 

[From the New York Tribune, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 

Michael F. Conry Buried — Capitol Delegation at Funeral of 

Representative 

Solemn high requiem mass was held in St. Stephen's Church 
yesterday morning for Representative Michael F. Conry, who 
died in Washington last Friday. Bishop Patrick J. Hayes was the 
celebrant. Several Senators and a delegation from the House, 
headed by Speaker Champ Clark, attended. 

The church was draped in mourning. The center was reserved 
for the Washington delegation. There were many city officials 
present. Intimate friends of Mr. Conry acted as pallbearers. 
They were E. D. Dowling, Charles Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, 
Andrew J. Sheridan, M. J. Cruise, and Justice J. L. Walsh, of the 
city court. 

Others present were United States Senators Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas, and Shafroth, of Colorado; Representatives Fitzgerald, Griffin, 
Maher, Flynn, Riordan, Loft, Farley, Dooling, Patten, Carew, 
Chandler, Siegel, Hulbert, Bruckner, Bennet, Oglesby, Piatt, Dris- 
coll, Smith, London, and Caldwell, of New York; O'Shaunessy, of 
Rhode Island; Eagan, Scully, and Hamill, of New Jersey; Morin, 
Liebel, and Fair, of Pennsylvania; Gallivan and Treadway, of 
Massachusetts; Taggart, of Kansas; Gallagher, of Illinois; Small, 
of North Carolina; Lonergan, of Connecticut. 

Four hundred letter carriers also attended. In Congress Mr. 
Conry had been a champion of the postmen.. Interment was in 
Calvary Cemetery. 
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[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Wednesday, Mar. 7, 1917.] 

Last Tribute to Conry — Champ Clark Among Those at Repre- 
sentative's Funeral 

Before a large assemblage, including many public men, Bishop 
Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by a number of priests, celebrated a 
solemn high mass of requiem to-day in memory of the late Repre- 
sentative Michael F. Conry, who died in Washington last Friday. 
The services were held in St. Stephen's Church, on East Twenty- 
eighth Street, Manhattan, and interment was in Calvary Cemetery. 

A delegation from the House of Representatives, several United 
States Senators, and local officials who had known the deceased 
Congressman all his life were present. 

Personal friends acted as pallbearers. They were E. D. Dow- 
ling, Charles Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, M. J. 
Cruise, and Justice J. L. Walsh, of the city court. 

Speaker Champ Clark attended. The Congressmen who accom- 
panied him as members of the official delegation included Fitz- 
gerald, Griffin, Maher, Flynn, Riordan, Loft, Farley, Dooling, 
Patten, Carew, Chandler, Siegel, Hulbert, Bruckner, Bennet, 
Oglesby, Piatt, Driscoll, Smith, London, and Caldwell. 

[From the New York Herald, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 

Mass of Requiem for M. F. Conry — Speaker Clark Attends 
Services in St. Stephen's for the Late Representative 

Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by several priests, yesterday 
in St. Stephen's Church celebrated a solemn mass of requiem for 
Representative Michael F. Conry, who died in Washington last 
Friday. The services were attended by a large assemblage of 
distinguished men, including a delegation from Congress headed 
by Speaker Champ Clark. 

Personal friends who acted as pallbearers were E. D. Dowling, 
Charles Goldstein, P. J. Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, Michael J. 
Cruise, and Justice J. L. Walsh. The church was draped in 
mourning. 

[From the New York Sun, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 

Many Congressmen at Conry Funeral — Speaker Clark Heads 
Delegation — 400 Letter Carriers Also Attend 

Champ Clark headed a delegation of Congressmen who attended 
funeral services for the late Representative Michael F. Conry in 
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St Stephen's Roman Catholic Church, in East Twenty-eighth 
Street, yesterday. The Speaker has attended only one other 
funeral in recent years, but his regard for Mr. Conby was such 
that he felt compelled to come to New York on this occasion. 

With him were 21 other New York Representatives and several 
from other States, as well as several United States Senators and 
many city officers and friends of Mr. Conry. Personal friends, 
acting as pallbearers, were E. D. Dowling, Charles Goldstein, P. J. 
Haltigan, Andrew J. Sheridan, M. J. Cruise, and Justice J. L. 
Walsh, of the city court. 

More than 400 letter carriers, whose fight for better working 
conditions Mr. Conry championed in Washington, entered the 
church when they had finished their early morning deliveries. 
Among others present were Robert Gordon, Sergeant at Arms of 
the House; P. J. Haltigan, reading clerk of the House; John R. 
Voorhis, grand sachem of the Society of Tammany; and most of 
the leaders of Tammany Hall. 

Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by a number of priests, cele- 
brated a solemn high mass of requiem. Burial was in Calvary 
Cemetery. 

[From the New York Times, Thursday, Mar. 8, 1917.] 

Many Mourn M. F. Conry — Speaker Clark and Congressional 
Delegation at His Funeral 

Speaker Champ Clark and a delegation from the House of 
Representatives and two Senators attended the funeral services 
here yesterday of Congressman Michael F. Conry, who died in 
Washington on Friday. Bishop Patrick J. Hayes, assisted by a 
number of priests, celebrated a solemn high mass of requiem in 
St. Stephen's Church, East Twenty-eighth Street. The interment 
took place in Calvary Cemetery. 

At the conclusion of the religious part of the services the Rev. 
Father Alexis, a missionary of Hoboken, referred to the career of 
Mr. Conry, to his many acts of charity, and said the late Congress- 
man had died a martyr to duty and to his country. 

Personal and political friends of Mr. Conry filled the church. 
Among them were 400 letter carriers and post-office employees, 
whose welfare had always been a subject of consideration in his 
public work. 

The delegation, headed by the dean of New York Representa- 
tives, John J. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, included Congressmen 
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Griffin, Maher, Flynn, Riordan, Loft, Farley, Dooling, Patten, 
Carey, Chandler, Siegel, Hulbert, Bruckner, Bennet, Oglesby, 
Piatt, Driscoll, Smith, London, and Caldwell, of New York; Eagan, 
Scully, and Hamill, of New Jersey; Morin, Liebel, and Fair, of 
Pennsylvania; Taggart, Kansas; Gallagher, Illinois; Small, North 
Carolina; Lonergan, Connecticut; and O'Shaunessy, Rhode Island. 
The Senators were Robinson, of Arkansas, and Shafroth, of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Conry, who represented the Democratic fifteenth district, 
lived at 141 East Twenty-sixth Street 
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Mr. Speaker: Michael F. Conry has answered the final 
roll call. America has lost one of its best citizens; this 
House one of its ablest Members, one of its noblest charac- 
ters; the fifteenth congressional district of New York a 
conscientious, hard-working Representative; his col- 
leagues in this House a steadfast friend; and his sorrow- 
ing widow and children a devoted husband and father. 

Membership in this great body has its responsibilities 
and cares, but it also has its compensations. One of the 
greatest of these is the opportunity to have known men 
like Michael F. Conry. My friendship for Mr. Conry be- 
gan the moment I was introduced to him, and it ripened 
as I grew to know more and more of him. The memory 
of the friendship will live in me as long as life lasts. 

Though suffering constant and intense pain as the re- 
sult of an accident while working as a boy in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, his disposition was as cheerful as 
his voice was sweet, as his heart was tender and true. In- 
stead of harrowing others with his physical ills he seemed 
to forget them completely, and helped many of us by his 
sunny disposition and his all-pervading good humor to 
forget our imaginary troubles. 

To know Michael F. Conry was indeed to love him. In 
his death I have suffered the loss of one of the best and 
truest friends I have ever had. 
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Mr. Speaker: My late colleague and friend, Michael F. 
Conry, has answered the final roll call, and it shall be 
my last act as a Member of Congress .to pay a fitting though 
brief tribute to his honored memory. 

His was a lovable character, which, after all, is the very 
essence of manhood. He might have been sad, discon- 
solate, and even sullen, and his physical infirmity would 
have successfully plead any human indulgence for his 
frailty; but he disguised pain with a smile, fought nobly 
and bravely under a handicap which would have driven 
a man who did not possess his character to despair, and 
not only found comfort and happiness but spread it 
wherever he went 

He had served four consecutive terms in the House, and 
had been reelected for a fifth term, which demonstrates 
the regard of his constituents and the esteem in which he 
was held by them. And it was well deserved. He was a 
man of deeds, always ready and anxious to help those who 
sought his service. His attitude in this respect is typical 
of the lines penned by Sam Walter Foss: 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 

A man who could and did appreciate the consideration 
shown him, he was the most considerate man toward 
others it has ever been my privilege and pleasure to asso- 
ciate with. It seems to me as if he began each day with a 
firm determination to adhere to the motto : 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
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He has lived a life and won a fame among his fellow 
men the knowledge of which should be a consolation to 
his widow and their three beautiful children. 

God bless and comfort them, and may the soul of our 
beloved colleague rest in peace. 
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Mr. Speaker: "We beseech Thee for the soul of Thy 
servant Michael." Gravely and softly the good bishop 
said it, yet as a man asking that for which he had an as- 
sured right We in the pews who had known Michael F. 
Conry knew that this prayer would be granted. Our late 
colleague had lived the life which leads to certain salva- 
tion. 

It had been a solemn and beautiful service. 

The symbolic mass, the rich music, and then the impres- 
sive eulogy by the black-robed Jesuit father. All that he 
said we knew to be true. " It is given to all men once to 
die," said he. But to him the death of the righteous was 
triumph, not tragedy. We recognized this fidelity of his 
description of Conry as a man who had been true to him- 
self, to his family, to his country, and to his God, and who 
had really shortened his days by attention to the public 
service. 

And for whom was this eulogy? In whose honor were 
Senators of the United States and 30 Representatives in 
Congress, headed by their honored Speaker, gathered? 

Were the mitered bishop, the princely monsignor, and 
the reverend clergy gathered to do honor to wealth and 
hereditary power? 

Did six personal friends bear on their shoulders one 
who living had enriched them by his largess? 

None of these natural assumptions is true. 

The sweet flowers, tributes of affection from real 
friends, blossomed for a simple Irish lad. 

The life of Michael F. Conry is one of solid satisfaction 
to those who knew him, and a tribute to our country's op- 
portunities. Not yet 50, he had risen by his own talent, 
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ability, and exertions from a breaker boy in a coal mine to 
be a leader in the National House of Representatives. He 
had triumphed over grievous physical injuries. 

Years ago an accident in a coal mine had lamed him for 
life. The accident that ended his career as a miner turned 
him to the profession of the law and success on a wider 
field. He had triumphed over a great apparent injustice. 
Nominated for Congress as the representative of his fel- 
low workmen of Scran ton against a man of great wealth 
and power, the nominee of both leading parties, he ap- 
parently won, even over such great odds. He was not 
seated in the House. Disappointment neither soured nor 
spoiled him. Leaving the city of Scran ton he came to New 
York City and soon was in Congress under circumstances 
which made leadership inevitable and place and service 
secure. His judgment was serene and sound. Whenever 
a question came up which affected New York City, every 
one of us, sooner or later, asked " What does Mike Conry 
think about it?" He was on the most distinguished com- 
mittee of the House — Ways and Means. Happy in his 
beautiful home life with wife and children; surrounded 
by a wealth of friends, both within and without the circle 
of his kinsmen; daily more powerful in his party councils. 

Then disease struck him down. 

All last summer we saw him failing; this winter we 
noted his waning strength. 

And then he was gone. 

In the whole membership of the House he left not a sin- 
gle enemy. He had done his duty, he had fought his fights, 
but he fought fair and left no bitterness. To his family he 
will always be a fond recollection, for he was loving and 
true; to his friends a tender memory, for he was staunch, 
sympathetic and helpful; to the Irish people, of whom he 
was proud to be one, a notable example of a true Irish- 
man; to the church of which he was a faithful member, a 

source of justified pride. 
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This was the man for whom the bishop prayed and the 
eloquent priest delivered the eulogy of truth, sympathy, 
and power. 

This was the man whom statesmen honored and whom 
friends mourned. 

He had lived and loved, toiled and served; had seen 
good fortune and bad; had looked the great of the earth 
in the face unafraid, and had been proudly of the plain 
people. So they who honored him were wise, and they 
who mourned him were well advised. For he, thus hon- 
ored and thus mourned, had been a greater than prince 
or potentate. He had lived and died wholly and com- 
pletely a true, loyal, and honest man. 
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Mr. Speaker: In the death of Representative Michael F. 
Conry the city of New York has lost a valuable public 
servant, and the Nation at large will miss one who gave 
to it the best that was in him. 

Although only 46 years of age, in the prime of life, and 
with a future most promising, he exercised and wielded a 
power far greater than most men acknowledged during 
his lifetime. Few men from the city of New York in Con- 
gress have given deeper and more thorough consideration 
to the important questions of the day; and, on account of 
his physical condition, he spent the major part of his time 
in research work. 

It was due to his personal and untiring efforts that the 
Philippine bill, which would have brought shame to the 
cheeks of the American people in years to come, was 
beaten. 

Michael F. Conry first saw the light of day at Shenan- 
doah, Pa., on April 2, 1870. After following the vocation 
of school-teacher for seven years, he graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1896. He then commenced the 
practice of law as an assistant corporation counsel in the 
city of New York, and the people of New York City, recog- 
nizing his ability, made him a Member of the Sixty-first, 
Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth Congresses, 
and then reelected him to the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

He was one of the best read men in the House, could tell 
and always enjoyed a story about himself, and had a wit 
and humor about him that endeared him to all who came 
in contact with him. He loved men for what they repre- 
sented from the point of culture and education. He 
neither had nor worshiped wealth. He was patriotic in 
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the fullest sense of the term. He cherished America, the 
same as an infant loves its mother. He exemplified true 
home life in every way. He was devoted to his wife and 
children, and in their company he found rest and pleasure. 
If the accumulation of wealth constitutes success, then 
he was a failure. But to my mind, Mr. Speaker, he was 
truly successful, both as a public and patriotic servant 
and also as a loving father and devoted husband. He was 
a living exemplar of the man described in the poem " Suc- 
cess," by Henry Victor Morgan : 

SUCCESS 

I hold that man alone succeeds 

Whose life is crowned by noble deeds, 

Who cares not for the world's applause 

But scorns vain custom's outgrown laws; 

Who feels not dwarfed by nature's show, 

But deep within himself doth know 

That conscious man is greater far 

Than ocean, land, or distant star; 

Who does not count his wealth by gold, 

His worth by office he may hold, 

But feels himself, as man alone, 

As good as king upon a throne; 

Who, battling 'gainst each seeming wrong, 

Can meet disaster with a song, 

Feel sure of victory in defeat, 

And rise refreshed the foe to meet; 

Who only lives the world to bless, 

Can never fail — he is success. 
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Mr. Speaker : " It is appointed unto men once to die and 
after that the judgment" The rule is universal, inexor- 
able. Our good, kind-hearted, industrious, able, and 
patriotic friend and fellow servant, Michael F. Conry, 
was no exception. Death took him while he was yet a 
young man, and he is sincerely mourned by all who knew 
him. He was a peculiarly lovable man. He was capable, 
level headed, and prompt in the discharge of duty. He 
was a rising man in the House. 

I was first attracted to him by hearing him sing old-time 
songs and hymns. He was blessed with a highly musical 
voice of much beauty and pathos. 

I began calling him to the chair when the House was in 
pacific frame of mind and he presided with grace, dignity, 
and fairness. I encouraged him to study parliamentary 
law, which he did successfully. One day I asked him if 
he thought he could pilot one of the great appropriation 
bills through the Committee of the Whole House, and 
he replied that he thought he could if I would risk him — 
which I did. He performed that onerous and difficult 
task to the satisfaction of all. By practice, study, and 
observation he became a good presiding officer. 

He was not a frequent or prolix speaker. His style was 
clear, harmonious, forceful. He was the soul of courtesy, 
true as steel, firm as a rock. No man ever did him a kind- 
ness that he did not repay. His death is a loss to his State 
and to the Republic — inexpressibly sad to his multitude of 
friends. 
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Thursday, March 8, 1917. 

Mr. Speaker: Under the permission granted by the 
House to extend my remarks I insert in the Record an 
article appearing in the Washington Times of March 3, 
1917, written by Mr. Theodore Tiller, one of the brainy 
newspaper correspondents who daily communicate to the 
world the doings of this great legislative body. He, like 
his colleagues in the press gallery, see men come and go 
in public life, and recognize immediately sterling qualities 
of heart and mind. 

His eloquent article is a sincere tribute to the late Hon. 
Michael F. Conry, Member of Congress from the fifteenth 
New York district, the most beloved Member of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, an able legislator, a brilliant member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

The article is as follows : 

[From the Washington Times, Mar. 3, 1917.] 

If House Dobs Sing, 'twill Be a Tribute — "Mike" Conry, 
Genial, Sweet-Voiced Congressman, Dies as Session Ends — 
Led in " Good-by " Songs — Members Recess in Midst of Tasks 
When News of Death is Told 

Probably there'll be a song or two in the House of Representa- 
tives late to-night or in the early morning hours as this session 
passes into history. In the lower body there is generally a let- 
down of business just before the gavel falls, and, somehow, the 
fellows begin to hum an old-fashioned tune, the chorus swells, 
and soon half the membership is singing. 

It is the mellowing influence of the time for good-bys, the relief 
from overwork, an outcropping of the sentimental among men 
who are soon to break pleasant associations, and who at heart 
are still just boys. 

But if they sing to-night there will be a missing voice — and that 
is why this story is written. "Mike" Conry — genial, whole- 
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souled, lovable " Mike " Conry — is dead, or has " crossed over," 
as Uncle Joe Gannon, who dislikes the word " death/' would say 
if he were writing a story about the passing of a colleague. 

VOICE CLEAR, HEART TENDER 

In former years Congressman Conry has been there to sing as 
the last hours of Congress slipped by. He had a voice as clear as 
a bell and a heart as tender as a child's. He was lame — was 
" Mike " Conry — but he'd limp toward the well of the House and 
soon you'd hear him above the rest as his tenor would blend in 
harmony with other Members who had good voices and sang with 
feeling under the thrill of good-by scenes. 

"Auld Lang Syne," "Tenting To-night," "Old Black Joe," 
" Suwanee River " — the old favorites, with sometimes a verse of 
" Home, Sweet Home " — were among the songs they sang while 
Conry's voice keyed true to every note. 

Or perhaps they'd sing an Irish ballad — something that carried 
one back to the memories of green hills and clear lakes, to blue- 
eyed lassies, to cottages where old-fashioned mothers crooned the 
lullabies that have always put little children to sleep, and to a 
little isle whose national heart has been as big as the great 
out-of-doors. 

"mike" conry stirred 

And then, too, " Mike " Conry's voice was heard above the rest, 
but it had a sort of quaver in it and his eyes had that far-away 
look that comes when one's feelings are deeply stirred. 

Maybe the Members of the House will not get a chance to sing 
at all before the adjournment comes sine die. But if Conry were 
here he'd want them to, and now he is dead and the body is on the 
way to his New York home " Mike " Conry would not have them 
refrain from song because of that. 

This story might have been told in a few words — but the writer 
felt it was worth a bit more than that. In these final hours of an 
epochal session of the National Legislature it can not be amiss to 
turn a moment from practical things and record that sentiment 
still exists, that there is not a Member of the House who doesn't 
miss Michael Conry to-day, and that if the songs of yesterday are 
sung again some of his colleagues will seem to hear once more the 
lead of Conry, of New York. 
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HOUSE SHOWS SPIRIT 

Persons who have never seen the end of a session in the House 
of Representatives probably can not appreciate what adjournment 
means to the Members of the lower body. In the Senate there is 
always dignity, real or assumed. The farewells are grave, matter 
of fact, although doubtless sincere. In the House the scenes are 
entirely different 

House Members somehow are closer in their friendships. The 
complexion of the lower Chamber is constantly changing. Men 
come and go every two years. The leader of to-day may be the 
vanquished of to-morrow. But during his term he has formed 
friendships that are as true as steel and associations that are hard 
to break. 

Final adjournment in the House is much like the graduation day 
in a high school or a college. The young fellows assemble in class 
for the last time. Each one knows that never will they all meet 
together again. New faces are sure to appear and old faces are 
certain to be missed. It is a breaking of the ties that bind. 

So with the House of Representatives, with its membership that 
comes " close from the soul of a great people." The end of busi- 
ness comes, the tension is relaxed, Members are saying good-by — 
perhaps for a day, perhaps forever; and then away over in a 
corner a song is begun, a hush falls over the crowded galleries, 
the membership joins in, the Speaker withholds the gavel, there 
is no word of reproof, and moisture dims the eyes of those who 
appreciate the note of pathos in it all. 

Thus they have sung in the past and thus they will sing in the 
future. But " Mike " Conry's voice will never lead them again. 

NEWS OF DEATH COMES 

"Mike" Conry, beloved of every Member of the House, died 
last night at Providence Hospital. The end came quickly, unex- 
pectedly. 

The House stood in recess for one hour when the death was 
announced by Congressman Fitzgerald, dean of the New York 
delegation. The crush of legislation prevented a longer recess, 
but the tribute of the House was none the less sincere. Tears 
stood in the eyes of Mr. Fitzgerald as he told his colleagues that 
Michael Conry had answered the final roll call. 

Should they sing as the sands of the Sixty-fourth Congress run 
low, there'll be a tribute to Conry in that, and there'll be proof 
once more of the fact that the makers of national law have in 
them the touch of sentiment that makes us all alike. 
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Friday, March 2, 1917. 

A message from the House of Representatives by D. K, 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of Hon. Michael F. 
Conry, late a Representative from the State of New York, 
and transmitted resolutions of the House thereon. 

The President pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

In the House of Representatives of the United States. 

March 2, 1917. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of 
the death of the Hon. Michael F. Conry, a Representative from 
the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary 
expenses in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
stand in recess until 8 o'clock post meridian. 

Mr. Hitchcock. Mr. President, the Senate having been 
informed of the death of Representative Conry, of New 
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York, I move that, out of respect to his memory, the Senate 
take a recess until 10 o'clock in the morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 40 minutes a. m., Saturday, Mar. 3, 1917) the 
Senate took a recess until 10 o'clock a. m. 
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